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MADAM 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 

While  this  intercourse  was  going  on,  and  Wr. 
Everard  became  more  and  more  the  associate 
of  the  ladies,  the  little  shock  that  had  been 
given  them  by  the  result  of  Johnny's  excite- 
ment on  the  night  of  the  accident  grew  into 
something  definite  and  rather  alarming.  Johnny 
was  not  ill — ^so  far  as  appeared,  he  was  not 
even  frightened ;  but  he  continued  to  see  '  the 
lady '  from  time  to  time,  and  more  than  once 
a  cry  from  the  room  in  which  he  slept  had 
summoned  Kosalind,  and  even  Mrs.  Lennox, 
forgetful  of  her  rheumatism.  On  these  ocasions 
Johnny  would  be  found  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 
his  great  eyes  like  two  lamps  shining  even  in 
the  dim  glow  of  the  night-light.  It  was  at  an 
hour  when  he  should  have  been  asleep,  when 
Nurse  had  gone  to  her  supper,  and  to  that 
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needful  relaxation  which  nurses  as  well  as 
other  mortals  require.  The  child  was  not 
frightened,  but  there  was  a  certain  excitement 
about  this  periodical  awakening.  '  The  lady  ! 
the  lady ! '  he  said.  '  Uh,  my  darling,'  cried 
Aunt  Sophy,  trembling,  '  what  lady  ?  There 
could  be  no  lady.  You  have  been  dream- 
ing. Go  to  sleep,  Johnny,  and  think  of  it  no 
more.' 

'  I  sawed  her,'  cried  the  child.  He  pushed 
away  Mrs.  Lennox  and  clung  to  Eosalind,  who 
had  her  arms  round  him  holding  him  fast.  '  I 
never  was  asleep  at  all,  Eosy ;  I  just  closed  my 
eyes,  and  then  I  opened  them  and  I  sawed  the 
lady.' 

'  Oh,  Eosalind,  he  has  just  been  dreaming. 
Oh,  Johnny  dear,  that  is  all  nonsense  ;  there  was 
no  lady,'  Aunt  Sophy  cried. 

'  Tell  me  about  her,'  said  Eosalind.  *  Was  it 
a  strange  lady  ?     Did  you  know  who  she  was  ?  * 

'  It  is  just  the  lady,'  cried  Johnny  impatiently. 
'  I  told  you  before.  She  is  much  more  taller 
than  Aunt  Sophy,  with  a  black  thing  over  her 
head.  She  wouldn't  stay,  because  you  came  run- 
ning, and  she  didn't  want  you.  But  I  want  the 
lady  to  speak  to  me — I  want  her  to  speak  to 
me.     Go  away,  Eosy!'  the  little  fellow  cried. 
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'  Dear,  the  lady  will  not  come  back  again 
to-night.  Tell  me  about  her.  Johnny,  did  you 
know  who  she  was  ?  ' 

'  I  told  you :  she's  just  the  lady,'  cried 
Johnny,  with  the  air  of  one  whose  explanation 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

'  Oh,  Eosalind,  you  are  just  encouraging 
him  in  his  nonsense.  He  was  dreaming.  My 
darling,  you  were  dreaming.  Nurse,  here  is  this 
httle  boy  been  dreaming  again  about  the  lady, 
as  he  calls  her.  You  must  give  him  a  dose. 
He  must  have  got  his  little  digestion  all  wrong. 
It  can  be  nothing  but  that,  you  know,'  Auni 
Sophy  said.  She  drew  the  nurse,  who  had 
hastened  up  from  her  hour's  relaxation  in  alarm, 
with  her  into  the  outer  room.  Mrs.  Lennox  her- 
self was  trembling.  She  clutched  the  woman's 
arm  with  a  nervous  grasp.  '  What,  does  he 
mean  about  this  lady  P  Is  there  any  story  about 
a  lady?  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  all  nonsense,  or 
that  it  is  just  a  dream,'  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  with 
a  nervous  flutter  in  the  bow  of  her  cap.  '  Is 
there  any  story  (though  it  is  all  nonsense)  of  a 
haunted  room  or  anything  of  that  sort?  If 
there  is,  I  shan't  stay  here,  not  another  day.' 

The  nurse,  however,  had  heard  no  such 
story:  she  stood  whispering  with  her  mistress, 
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talking  over  this  strange  occurrence,  while 
Rosahnd  soothed  and  quieted  the  excited  child. 
Amy's  httle  bed  was  in  the  outer  room,  but  all 
was  still  there,  the  child  never  stirring,  so  abso- 
lutely noiseless  that  her  very  presence  was  for- 
gotten by  the  two  anxious  women  comparing 
notes.  '  He  always  keeps  to  the  same  story,'  said 
Nurse.  '  I  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  ma'am, 
but  Master  Johnny  always  was  a  little  strange.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  little  strange  ?  He 
is  a  dear  child  ;  he  never  gives  any  trouble  ;  he 
is  just  a  darling,'  Aunt  Sophy  said.  '  It  is  his 
digestion  that  has  got  a  little  wrong  A  shock 
like  that  of  the  other  day — it  sometimes  will 
not  tell  for  some  time,  and  as  often  as  not  it 
puts  their  little  stomachs  wrong.  A  little  medi- 
cine will  set  everything  right.' 

Nurse  demurred  to  this,  having  notions  of 
her  own,  and  the  discussion  went  on  till  Eosa- 
lind,  who  had  persuaded  Johnny  to  compose 
himself,  and  sat  by  him  till  he  fell  asleep,  came 
out  and  joined  them.  '  It  will  be  better  for  you 
not  to  Jeave  him  without  caUing  me  or  some- 
one,' she  said. 

'  Miss  Eosahnd  ! '  cried  Nurse,  with  natural 
desperation.  '  Children  is  dreadfully  tiring  to 
have  them  all  day  long,  and  every  day.     And 
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nurses  is  only  flesh  and  blood  like  other  people. 
If  I'm  never  to  have  a  moment's  rest  day  nor 
night,  I  think  I  shall  go  ofi*  my  head.' 

All  this  went  on  in  the  room  where  little 
Amy  lay  asleep.  She  was  so  still  that  she  was 
not  considered  at  all.  She  was,  indeed,  at  all 
times  so  little  disposed  to  produce  herself  or 
make  any  call  upon  the  attention  of  those  about 
her,  that  the  family,  as  is  general,  took  poor 
little  Amy  at  her  own  showing  and  left  her  to 
herself.  It  did  not  even  seem  anything  remark- 
able that  she  was  so  still — and  nobody  perceived 
the  pair  of  wide  open  eyes  with  which  she 
watched  all  that  was  going  on  under  the  corner 
of  the  coverlet.  Even  Eosalind  scarcely  looked 
towards  her  little  sister's  bed,  and  all  the  pent-up 
misery  and  terror  w^hich  a  child  can  conceal  (and 
how  much  that  implies  !)  lay  unconsoled  and 
unlightened  in  poor  little  Amy's  breast.  Mean- 
while Johnny  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  untroubled 
by  any  further  thought  of  the  apparition  which 
only  he  was  supposed  to  have  seen. 

This  brought  a  great  deal  of  trouble  into  the 
minds  of  Johnny's  guardians.  Mrs.  Lennox  was 
so  nearly  breaking  down  under  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility,  that  her  rheumatism,  instead  of 
improving   with   her   baths,  grew  worse   than 
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ever,  and  she  became  so  stiff  that  EosaUnd  and 
Everard  together  were  needed,  each  at  one  arm, 
to  raise  her  from  her  chair.  The  doctor  was 
sent  for,  who  examined  Johnny,  and,  after  hear- 
ing all  the  story,  concluded  that  it  was  sup- 
pressed gout  in  the  child's  system,  and  that  baths 
to  bring  it  out  would  be  the  best  cure.  He 
questioned  Mrs.  Lennox  so  closely  as  to  her 
family  and  all  their  antecedents,  that  it  very 
soon  appeared  a  certain  fact  that  all  the  Tre- 
vanions  had  suffered  from  suppressed  gout,  which 
explained  everything,  and  especially  all  pecu- 
liarities in  the  mind  or  conduct.  '  The  little 
boy,'  said  the  doctor,  who  spoke  English  so  well, 
'  is  the  victim  of  the  physiological  sins  of  his 
forefathers.  Pardon,  madam ;  I  do  not  speak 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  They  drank  Oporto 
wine,  and  he  sees  what  you  call  ghosts  ;  the  suc- 
cession is  very  apparent.  This  child,'  turning 
to  Amy,  who  stood  by — '  she  also  has  suppressed 
gout.' 

'  Oh,  Amy  is  quite  well,'  cried  Aunt  Sophy; 
'  there  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  Amy. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  gout  in  the 
family.  Indeed,  when  gentlemen  come  to  a  cer- 
tain age  they  always  suffer  in  that  way,  though  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  why.    My  poor  father  and 


grandfather,  too,  as  I  have  always  heard.    Your 
papa,  Eosalind — with  him  it  was  the  heart.' 

'  They  are  all  connected.  Eheumatism,  it 
is  the  brother  of  gout,  and  rheumatism  is  the 
tyrant  which  affects  the  heart.  Xo,  my  dear 
young  lady,  it  is  not  the  emotions,  nor  love,  nor 
disappointment,  nor  any  of  the  pretty  things 
you  think ;  it  is  rheumatism  that  is  most  fatal 
for  the  heart.  I  will  settle  for  the  little  boy  a 
course  of  baths,  and  he  will  see  no  more  ladies ; 
that  is,'  said  the  doctor,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
*  except  the  very  charming  ladies  whom  he  has 
a  right  to  see.  But  this  child,  she  has  it  more 
pronounced  ;  she  is  more  ill  than  the  little  boy.' 

'  Oh  no,  doctor ;  it  is  only  that  Amy  is  always 
pale  ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her.  Do 
}  ou  feel  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Amy, 
liiy  dear? ' 

'  Xo,  Aunt  Sophy,'  said  the  little  girl  in  a 
very  low  voice,  turning  her  head  away. 

'  I  told  you  so ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  her.  She  is  a  pale  little  thing.  She  never 
has  any  colour.  But  Johnny,  doctor — oh,  I 
liope  you  will  do  your  best  for  Johnny!  He 
quite  destroys  all  our  peace  and  comfort.  I  am 
afraid  to  open  my  eyes  after  I  go  to  bed,  lest  I 
should  see  the  lady  too ;  for  that  sort  of  thing 
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is  very  catching.  You  get  it  into  your  mind. 
If  there  is  any  noise  I  can't  account  for,  I  feel 
disposed  to  scream.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  see- 
ing it  before  long  if  Johnny  gets  no  better.  But 
I  have  always  supposed  in  such  cases  that  it  vras 
the  digestion  that  was  out  of  order,'  Mrs.  Lennox 
said,  returning,  but  doubtfully,  to  her  original 
view. 

'  It  is  the  same  thing,'  said  the  doctor,  cheer- 
fully waving  his  hand ;  and  then  he  patted 
Johnny  on  the  head,  who  was  half  overawed, 
half  pleased  to  have  an  illness  which  procured 
unlimited  petting  without  any  pain.  The  little 
fellow  began  his  baths  immediately,  but  next 
night  he  saw  the  lady  again.  This  time  he  woke 
and  found  her  bending  over  him,  and  gave  forth 
the  cry  which  was  now  so  well  known  by  all 
the  party.  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  rushed  into  the 
room  the  first,  being  in  her  own  chamber,  which 
was  near  Johnny's,  had  to  be  led  back  to  the 
sitting-room  in  a  state  of  nervous  prostration, 
trembling  and  sobbing.  When  she  was  placed 
in  her  chair  and  a  glass  of  wine  administered  to 
lier,  she  declared  that  she  had  seen  it  too.  '  Oh, 
how  can  you  ask  me  what  it  was  ?  I  saw  some- 
thing move.  Do  you  think,'  with  a  gasp, '  Eosa- 
Imd,  that  one  can  keep  one's  wits  about  one, 
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with  all  that  going  on  ?  I  am  sure  I  saw  some- 
thing— something  bhick  go  out  of  the  door — or 
at  least  something  moved.  The  curtain?  oh, 
how  can  you  say  it  was  the  curtain  ?  I  never 
thought  of  that.  Are  you  sure  you  didn't  see 
anything,  Eosahnd  ? ' 

'  I  saw  the  wind  in  the  curtain,  Aunt  Sophy  : 
the  window  was  open,  and  it  blew  out  and  almost 
frightened  me  too.' 

'  Oh,  I  could  not  say  1  was  frightened,'  said 
Mrs.  Lennox,  grasping  Eosalind's  hand  tight. 
'  A  curtain  does  bulge  out  with  the  wind,  doesn't 
it  ?  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  saw  something 
— move.  I — wasn't  frightened,  only  a  little 
nervous.  Perhaps  it  was — the  wind  in  the  cur- 
tain.    You  are  sure  you  were  frightened  too  ?' 

•  It  blew  right  out  upon  me,  like  someone 
comins:  to  meet  me.' 

Aunt  Sophy  grasped  Eosalind's  hand. tight. 
'  It  must  have  some  explanation,'  she  said.    'It 

couldn't    be    anything    super You    don't 

beheve  in — that  sort  of  thing,  Eosalind.' 

'Dear  Aunt  Sophy,  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
curtain.  I  saw  it  too.  1  would  not  say  so  if  I 
did  not  feel — sure ' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have 
a  cool  head  like  yoiu-s !     You're  not  carried 
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away  by  your  feelings  like  me.  I'm  so  sympa- 
thetic, I  feel  as  other  people  feel ;  to  hear 
Johnny  cry  just  made  me  I  can't  tell  how.  It 
was  dreadfully  like  someone  moving,  Eosalind.' 
'  Yes,  Aunt  Sophy.  When  the  wind  got 
into  the  folds,  it  was  exactly  Hke  someone 
moving. 

'  You  are  sure  it  was  the  curtain,  Eosalind  ?  ' 
Poor  Eosalind  was  as  little  sure  as  any 
imaginative  girl  could  be ;  she  too  was  very 
much  shaken  by  Johnny's  vision  ;  at  her  age  it 
is  so  much  more  easy  to  believe  in  the  super- 
natural than  in  spectral  illusions  or  derange- 
ment of  the  digestion.  She  did  not  believe 
that  the  stomach  was  the  source  of  fancy,  or 
that  imagination  only  meant  a  form  of  suppressed 
gout.  Her  nerves  were  greatly  disturbed,  and 
she  was  as  ready  to  see  anything,  if  seeing  de- 
pended upon  an  excited  condition,  as  any 
young  and  impressionable  person  ever  was. 
She  was  glad  to  soothe  Mrs.  Lennox  with  an 
easy  explanation.  But  Eosalind  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  curtain  which  had  deceived 
Johnny.  Neither  did  she  believe  in  the  baths, 
or  in  the  suppressed  gout.  She  was  convinced 
in  her  mind  that  the  child  spoke  the  truth,  and 
that  it  was  some  visitor  from  the  unseen  who 
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came  to  him.  But  who  was  it  ?  Dark  fears 
crossed  her  mind  and  many  a  wistful  wonder. 
There  were  no  family  warnincrs  amoncr  the 
Trevanions,  or  it  is  to  be  feared  that  reason 
would  have  yielded  in  Eosalind's  mind  to 
nature  and  faith.  As  it  w^as,  her  heart  grew 
feverish  and  expectant.  The  arrival  of  the 
letters  from  England  every  morning  filled  her 
with  terror.  She  dreaded  to  see  a  black- 
bordered  envelope,  a  messenger  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  XLVl. 

Johnny  throve  notwithstanding  his  visions.  He 
v^oke  up  in  the  morning  altogether  unaffected, 
so  far  as  appeared,  by  what  he  saw  at  night. 
He  had  always  been  more  or  less  the  centre  of 
interest,  both  by  dint  of  being  the  only  male 
member  of  the  party  and  because  he  was  the 
youngest,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  the 
master  of  the  situation  now.  He  did  not  mind 
his  baths,  and  he  relished  the  importance  of  his 
position.  So  much  time  as  Mrs.  Lennox  had 
free  from  her  '  cure '  was  entirely  occupied 
with  Johnny.  She  thought  he  wanted  '  nourish- 
ment '  of  various  dainty  kinds,  to  w^hich  the 
little  fellow  had  not  the  least  objection. 
Secretly  in  her  heart  Aunt  Sophy  was  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  suppressed  gout,  and  clung  to 
that  of  impaired  digestion.  Delicate  fricassees 
of  chicken,  game,  the  earliest  products  of  la 
chasse,  she  ordered  for  him  instead  of  the  roast 
mutton    of    old.     He   had   line   custards   and 
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tempting  jellies,   while  Sophy  and  Amy   ate 
their  rice  pudding;    and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween   his    meals   Aunt    Sophy   administered 
glasses  of  wine,  cups  of  jelly,  hunches  of  sponge- 
cake, to  the  boy.     He  took  it  all  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world,  and  an  appetite  which  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  see — and  throve  and  grew, 
but  nevertheless  still  saw  the  lady  at  intervals 
with  a  pertinacity  which  was  most  discouraging. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  an  incident  so  remark- 
able   had   not   passed   without  notice   in    the 
curious   little  community  of  the  hotel.     And 
the  first  breath  of  it  whispered  by  Nurse  in  the 
ear  of  some  confidant  brought  up  the  landlady 
from  the  bureau  in  a  painful  condition  of  ex- 
citement, first  to  inquire  and  then  to  implore 
that   complete  secrecy  might  be  kept  on  the 
matter.     Madame  protested  that  there  was  no 
ghost  in  her  well-regulated  house.     If  the  httle 
boy  saw  anything  it  must  be  a  ghost  whom  the 
En^hsh  familv  had   brought  with  them  ;  such 
things,  it  was  well  known,  did  exist  in  EngUsh 
houses.   But  there  were  no  ghosts  in  Aix,  much 
less  in  the  Hotel  Yenat.     To  request  ladies  in 
the  middle  of  their  '  cure  '  to  find  other  quarters 
was  impossible,  not  to  say  that  Madame  Lennox 
and  her  charming  family  were  quite  the  most 
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distinguished  party  at  the  hotel,  and  one  which 
slie  would  not  part  with  on  any  consideration  ; 
buit  if  the  little  monsieur  continued  to  have  his 
digestion  impaired  (and  she  could  recommend 
a  most  excellent  tisane  that  worked  marvels), 
might  she  beg  ces  dames  to  keep  silence  on  the 
subject?     The  reputation  of  an  hotel  was  hke 

that  of  a  woman,  and  if  once  breathed  upon 

Mrs.  Lennox  remained  in  puzzling  and  puzzled 
silence  for  some  time  after  this  visit  was  over. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  her  thought 
burst  forth. 

'  Eosalind !  I  don't  feel  at  all  reassured  by 
what  that  w^oman  said.  Why  should  she  make 
all  that  talk  about  the  house  if  there  wasn't 
some  truth  in  it  ?  It  is  a  very  creepy,  disagree- 
able thing  to  think  of,  and  us  living  on  the 
very  brink  of  it,  so  to  speak.  But  after  all, 
what  if  Johnny's  lady  should  be  something — 
some — appearance,  some  mystery  about  the 
house  ? ' 

'  You  thought  it  was  Johnny's  digestion, 
Aunt  Sophy.' 

'  So  I  did  ;  but  then,  you  know,  one  says 
that  sort  of  thing  when  one  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else.  I  believe  it  is  his  digestion,  but  at 
the  same  time,  how  can  one  tell  what  sort  of 
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things  may  have  happened  in  great  big  foreign 
houses,  and  so  many  queer  people  coming  and 
going?  There  might  have  been  a  murder  or 
something,  for  anything  we  know.' 

This  sussestion  awoke  a  tremor  in  Eosa- 
lind's  heart,  for  she  was  not  very  strong-minded , 
nor  fortified  by  any  consistent  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  ghosts.  She  said  somewhat  faintly, 
with  a  laugh,  '  T  never  heard  of  a  ghost  in  an 
hotel.' 

'  In  an  hotel  ?  I  should  think  an  hotel  was 
just  the  sort  of  place,  with  all  kinds  of  strange 
people.  Mind,  however,'  said  Aunt  Sophy 
after  a  pause,  '  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts  at  all, 
not  at  all  ;  there  are  no  such  things.  Only 
foolish  persons,  servants  and  the  uneducated, 
put  any  faith  in  them  '  (it  was  the  entrance  of 
Amy  and  Sophy  in  the  midst  of  this  discussion 
that  called  forth  such  a  distinct  profession  of 
faith) ;  '  and  now  your  Uncle  John  is  coming,' 
she  added  cheerfully, '  and  it  will  all  be  cleared 
up  and  everything  will  come  right.' 

'  Will  Uncle  John  clear  up  about  the  lady  ?  ' 
said  Sophy,  with  a  toss  of  her  little  impertinent 
head.  '  He  will  just  laugh,  1  know.  He  will 
say  he  wished  he  had  ladies  come  to  see  him 
like  that.     Uncle  John,'  said  this  smaU  critic. 
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'  is  never  serious  at  all  about  us  children.  Oh, 
perhaps  about  you  grown-up  people ;  but  he 
will  just  laugh,  I  know.  And  so  shall  I  laugh. 
All  the  fuss  that  is  made  is  because  Johnny  is 
the  boy.  Me  and  Amy,  we  might  see  elephants 
and  you  would  not  mind,  Aunt  Sophy.  It  is 
because  Johnny  is  the  boy.' 

'  You  are  a  little  impertinent !  I  think 
just  as  much  about  Amy — and  the  child  is 
looking  pale ;  don't  you  think  so,  Eosalind  ? 
But  you  are  never  disturbed  in  your  sleep,  my 
pet,  nor  take  things  in  your  little  head.  You 
are  the  quietest  little  woman.  Indeed  I  wish 
she  would  be  naughty  sometimes,  Eosalind. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear?  Don't 
3'ou  want  me  to  talk  to  you  ?  Well,  if  my  arm 
is  disagreeable.  Amy  ! ' 

'  Oh  no,  no.  Aunt  Sophy,'  cried  the  child, 
with  an  impetuous  kiss,  but  she  extricated  her- 
self notwithstanding,  and  went  away  to  the 
further  window,  where  she  sat  down  on  a 
footstool,  half  hidden  among  the  curtains. 
The  two  ladies,  looking  at  her,  began  to  re- 
member at  the  same  moment  that  this  had 
become  Amy's  habitual  place.  She  was  always 
so  quiet  that  to  become  a  little  quieter  was  not 
remarked  in  her  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
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other  children  :  she  had  always  been  pale,  but 
not  so  pale  as  now.  The  folds  of  the  long 
white  curtain,  falhng  half  over  her,  added  to 
the  delicacy  of  her  aspect.  She  seemed  to 
shrink  and  hide  herself  from  their  gaze,  though 
she  was  not  conscious  of  it.  '  Dear  me  !  '  said 
Aimt  Sophy,  '  perhaps  there  is  something,  after 
all,  in  the  doctor's  idea  of  suppressed  gov.t 
being  in  the  family.  You  don't  show  any 
signs  of  it,  Eosahnd,  heaven  be  praised !  or 
Sophy  either  ;  but  just  look  at  that  child,  how 
pale  she  is  ! ' 

Eosalind  did  not  make  any  reply.  She 
called  her  little  sister  to  her  presently,  out  Amy 
declared  that  she  was  '  reading  a  book,'  which 
was,  imder  Mrs.  Lennox's  sway,  a  reason  above 
all  others  for  leaving  the  httle  student  undis- 
turbed. Mrs.  Lennox  had  not  been  used  to 
people  who  were  given  to  books,  and  she 
admired  the  habit  greatly.  '  Don't  call  her  if 
she  is  reading,  Eosahnd.  I  wonder  how  it  is 
the  rest  of  you  don't  read.  But  Amy  always 
has  her  book.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  read- 
ing so  much  that  she  is  so  pale.  Well,  Uncle 
John  is  coming  to-morrow,  and  he  will  want 
the  children  to  take  long  walks  and  I  dare  say 
all  this  little  confusion  will  blow  away.     I  wisli 

VOL.  III.  C 
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John  had  come  a  little  sooner ;  he  might  have 
tried  the  '  cure '  as  well  as  me,  for  I  am  sure 
he  has  rheumatism,  if  not  gout.  Gentlemen 
always  have  one  or  the  other  when  they  come 
to  your  uncle's  age,  and  it  might  have  saved 
him  an  illness  later,'  said  Aunt  Sophy.  She 
had  to  go  away  in  her  chair  in  a  few  minutes 
for  her  bath,  and  it  was  this  that  made  her 
think  what  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  for 
John. 

When  she  had  gone,  Eosahnd  sat  very  silent 
with  her  two  little  sisters  in  the  room.  Sophy 
went  on  talking  while  Eosalind  mused  and 
kept  silent.  She  was  so  well  accustomed  to 
Sophy  talking  that  she  took  little  notice  of  it. 
When  the  httle  girl  said  anything  of  sufficient 
importance  to  penetrate  the  mist  of  self- 
abstraction  in  which  her  sister  sat,  Eosalind 
would  answer  her.  But  generally  she  took 
httle  notice.  She  woke  up,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  Sophy's  sentences  which  caught 
her  ear,  she  could  not  tell  why. 

'  Think  it's  a  real  lady  ?  '  Sophy  said.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  a  long  monologue,  during 
which  her  somewhat  sharp  voice  had  run  on 
monotonous  without  variety.  '  Think  it's  a 
real  lady  ?     There  could  be  no  ghost  here,  or 
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if  there  was,  why  should  it  go  to  Johnny,  who 
don't  understand,  who  has  no  sense.  I  think 
it's  a  real  lady  that  comes  in  to  look  at  the 
children.  Perhaps  she  is  fond  of  children  ; 
perhaps  she's  not  in  her  right  mind,'  said 
iSophy ;  '  perhaps  she  has  lost  a  little  boy  like 

Johnny;    perhaps '    here  she  clapped  her 

hands  together,  which  startled  Eosalind  greatly, 
and  made  little  Amy,  looking  up  with  big  eyes 
from  within  the  curtain,  jump  from  her  seat.  '  I 
know  who  it  is — it  is  the  lady  that  gave  him 
the  toy. 

'  The  toy— what  toy  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  you  know  very  well,  Eosalind.  That 
is  what  it  is — the  lady  that  had  lost  a  child 
like  Johnny,  that  brought  him  that  thing  that 
you  wind  up,  that  runs,  that  Nurse  says  must 
have  cost  a  mint  of  money.  She  says  mint  of 
money,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I  shall  watch 
to-night,  and  try  if  I  can't  see  her,'  cried 
Sophy  ;  '  that  is  the  lady  !  and  Johnny  is  such 
a  httle  silly,  he  has  never  found  it  out.  But  it 
is  a  real  lady  ;  that  1  am  quite  certain,  what- 
ever the  children  say.' 

'  But  Amy  has  never  seen  anything,  Sophy 
— or  heard  anything,'  Eosalind  said. 

'  Oh,   Eosalind,  how  soft  you  are !      How 

c  2    . 
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could  she  help  hearing  about  it,  with  Aunt 
Sophy  and  you  rampaging  in  the  room  every 
night  ?  You  don't  know  how  deep  she  is  ;  she 
would  just  go  on  and  go  on,  and  never  tell/ 

'  Amy,  come  here,'  said  Eosalind. 

'  Oh,  please,  Eosy  !  I  am  in  such  an  in- 
teresting part.' 

'  Amy,  come  here — you  can  go  back  to 
your  book  after.  Sophy  says  you  have  heard 
about  the  lady  Johnny  thinks  he  sees.' 

'  Yes,  Eosalind.' 

'  You  have  known  about  her  perhaps  all 
the  time,  though  we  thought  you  slept  so 
sound  and  heard  nothing  ?  You  don't  mean 
that  you  have  seen  her  too  ?  ' 

Amy  stood  by  her  sister's  knee,  her  hand 
reluctantly  allowing  itself  to  be  held  in  Eosa- 
lind's  hand.  She  submitted  to  this  questioning 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  her  little  frame 
all  instinct  with  eagerness  to  get  away.  But 
here  she  gave  a  hasty  look  upward  as  if  drawn 
by  the  attraction  of  Eosalind's  eyes.  How 
strange  that  no  one  had  remarked  how  white 
and  small  she  had  grown  ?  She  gave  her 
sister  a  solemn  momentary  look,  with  eyes 
that  seemed  to  expand  as  they  looked,  but 
said  nothing. 
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'  Amy,  can't  you  answer  me  ? '  Eosalind 
cried. 

Amy's  eyelids  grew  big  with  imTsnlling 
tears,  and  she  made  a  great  efibrt  to  draw 
away  her  hand. 

'  Tell  me,  Amy ;  is  there  anything  you  can't 
tell  Eosalind  ?  You  shall  not  be  worried  or 
scolded,  but  tell  me.' 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  the  child 
flung  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck  and  hid 
her  face.     '  Oh,  Eosahnd ! ' 

'  Yes,  my  darhng,  what  is  it  ?  Tell 
me!' 

Amy  clung  as  if  she  would  grow  there, 
and  pressed  her  httle  head  as  if  the  contact 
strengthened  her,  against  the  fair  pillar  of 
Eosahnd 's  throat.  But  apparently  it  was  easier 
to  cling  there  and  give  vent  to  a  sob  or  two 
than  to  speak.  She  pressed  closer  and  closer, 
but  she  made  no  reply. 

'  She  has  seen  her  every  time,'  said  Sophy, 
•  only  she's  such  a  story  she  won't  tell.  She 
is  always  seeing  her.  When  you  think  she's 
asleep  she  is  lying  all  shivering  and  shaking 
with  the  sheet  over  her  head.  That  is  how  I 
found  out.  She  is  so  ft-ightened  she  can't  go 
to  sleep.     I  said  I  should  tell  Eosahnd  ;  Eosa- 
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lind  is  the  eldest,  and  she  ought  to  know.  But 
then,  Amy  thinks ' 

•  What,  Sophy  ?  ' 

'  Well,  that  you  are  only  our  half-sister. 
You  are  only  our  half-sister,  you  know.  We 
all  think  that,  and  perhaps  you  wouldn't  under- 
stand.' 

To  Eosalind's  heart  this  sting  of  mistrust 
went  sharp  and  keen,  notwithstanding  the 
close  strain  of  the  little  girl's  embrace  whicli 
seemed  to  protest  against  the  statement.  '  Is 
it  really,  really  so  ?  '  she  cried  in  a  voice  of 
anguish.  '  Do  you  think  I  am  not  your  real 
sister,  you  little  ones  ?  Have  I  done  any- 
thing to  make  you  think 

'  Oh  no,  no  !  Oh,  Eosalind,  no  !  Oh  no, 
no  ! '  cried  the  little  girl,  clasping  closer  and 
closer.  The  ghost,  if  it  was  a  ghost,  the  'lady' 
who,  Sophy  was  sure,  was  a  '  real  lady,'  dis- 
appeared in  the  more  immediate  pressiure  of 
this  poignant  question.  Even  Eosalind,  who 
had  now  herself  to  be  consoled,  forgot,  in  the 
pang  of  personal  suffering,  to  inquire  further. 

And  they  were  still  clinging  together  iu 
excitement  and  tears  when  the  door  was 
opened  briskly,  and  Uncle  John,  all  brown 
luid   dusty  and  smihng,  a  day  too  soon,  and 
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mucli  pleased  with  himself  for  being  so,  sud- 
denly marched  into  the  room.  A  more  extra- 
ordinary change  of  sentiment  could  not  be 
conceived.  The  feminine  tears  dried  up  in  a 
moment,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  changed. 
He  was  so  strong,  so  brown,  so  cordial,  so 
pleased  to  see  them,  so  full  of  cheerful  ques- 
tions, and  the  account  of  what  he  had  done. 
'  Left  London  only  yesterday,'  he  said,  '  and 
here  I  am.  What's  the  matter  with  Amy? 
Crying  !  You  must  let  her  off,  Eosalind,  what- 
ever the  sin  may  be,  for  my  sake.' 
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CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

The  arrival  of  John  Trevanion  made  a  great 
difference  to  the  family  group,  which  had  be- 
come absorbed  as  women  are  so  apt  to  be,  in 
the  circle  of  little  interests  about  them,  and 
to  think  Johnny's  visions  the  most  important 
things  in  the  world.  Uncle  John  would  hear 
nothing  at  all  of  Johnny's  visions.  '  Pooh  ! ' 
he  said.  Mrs.  Lennox  was  half  disposed  to 
think  him  brutal  and  half  to  think  him  right. 
He  scoffed  at  the  fricassee  of  chicken  and  the 
cups  of  jelly.  '  He  looks  as  well  as  possible,* 
said  Uncle  John.  '  Amy  is  a  little  shadow, 
but  the  boy  is  fat  and  flourishing,'  and  •  he 
laughed  with  an  almost  violent  effusion  of 
mirth  at  the  idea  of  the  suppressed  gout. 
'Get  them  all  off  to  some  place  among  the 
hills,  or  if  it  is  too  late  for  that,  come  home,' 
he  said. 

' But,  John,  my  "  cure  " ! '  cried  Mrs.  Lennox ; 
'you  don't  know  how  rheumatic  I  have  be- 
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come.  If  it  was  not  a  little  too  late  I  should 
advise  you  to  try  it  too  ;  for,  of  course,  we 
have  gout  in  the  family,  whatever  you  may 
say,  and  it  might  save  you  an  illness  another 
time.  Eosalind,  was  not  Mr.  Everard  coming 
to  lunch  ?  I  quite  forgot  him  in  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  uncle  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
have  waited,  but  then,  John  coming  off  his 
journey  wanted  his  luncheon ;  and  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Everard  will  not  mind.  He  is  always  so 
obliging.  He  would  not  mind  going  without 
his  luncheon  altogether  to  serve  a  friend.' 

'Who  is  Mr.  Everard?'  said  John  Tre- 
vanion.  He  was  pleased  to  meet  them  all,  and 
indisposed  to  find  fault  with  anything.  '  Wliy 
should  he  go  without  his  lunch  ?  ' 

'  Oh !  he  is  very  nice,'  said  Aunt  Sopliy 
somewhat  evasively:  'he  is  here  for  his  "cure," 
like  all  the  rest.  Surely  I  wrote  to  you,  or 
someone  wrote  to  you,  about  the  accident 
with  the  boat,  and  how  the  children's  li\es 
were  saved  ?  Well,  this  is  the  gentleman.  He 
has  been  a  great  deal  with  us  ever  since.  He 
is  quite  young,  but  I  think  he  looks  younger 
than  he  is,  and  he  has  very  nice  manners,' 
Mrs.  Lennox  continued,  with  a  dim  sense  which 
began  to  grow  upon  her  that  explanations  were 
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wanted,  and  a  conciliatory  fulness  of  detail. 
'  Jt  is  very  kind  of  him  making  himself  so  use- 
ful as  he  does.  I  ask  him  quite  freely  to  do 
anything  for  me;  and,  of  course,  being  a  young 
person,  it  is  more  cheerful  for  Eosalind.' 

Here  she  made  a  httle  pause,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  there  was  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
or,  if  not  of  guilt,  of  imprudence.  John  might 
think  that  a  young  person  who  made  things 
more  cheerful  for  Eosalind  required  creden- 
tials. John  might  look  as  gentlemen  have  a 
way  of  looking  at  individuals  of  their  own  sex 
introduced  in  their  absence.  Talk  of  women 
being  jealous  of  each  other,  Aunt  Sophy  said  to 
herself,  but  men  are  a  hundred  times  more! 
And  she  began  to  wish  that  Mr.  Everard  might 
forget  his  engagement,  and  not  walk  in  quite 
so  soon  into  the  family  conclave.  Eosalind's 
mind,  too,  was  disturbed  by  the  same  thought ; 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Everard 
did  not  come,  if  he  would  have  the  good  taste 
to  stay  away  when  he  heard  of  the  new  arrival. 
But  Eosalind,  though  she  had  begun  to  like 
him,  and  though  her  imagination  was  touched 
by  his  devotion,  had  not  much  confidence  in 
Everard 's  good  taste.  He  would  hesitate,  she 
thought,  he  would  ponder,  but  he  would  not 
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be  so  wise  as  to  keep  away.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  last  reflection  had  scarcely  died  from 
her  mind  when  Everard  came  in,  a  little  flushed 
and  anxious,  having  heard  of  the  arrival,  but 
regarding  it  from  an  opposite  point  of  view. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  get  the 
meeting  over  wliile  John  Trevanion  was  still 
in  the  excitement  of  the  reunion  and  tired  with 
his  journey.  There  were  various  changes  in 
his  own  appearance  since  he  had  appeared  at 
Highcourt,  and  he  was  tliree  years  older,  but 
on  the  other  side  he  remembered  so  well  his 
own  meeting  with  Eosalind's  uncle  that  he 
could  not  suppose  himself  to  be  more  easily 
forgotten.  In  fact,  John  Trevanion  had  a  slight 
movement  of  surprise  at  sight  of  the  young  in- 
truder, and  a  vague  sense  of  recognition  as  he 
met  the  eyes  which  looked  at  him  with  a  mix- 
ture of  anxiety  and  deprecation.  But  he  got 
up  and  held  out  his  hand,  and  said  a  few 
words  of  thanks  for  the  great  ser\ice  which 
Mr.  Everard  had  rendered  to  the  family,  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world,  and  though  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  could  scarcely  be  felt 
otherwise  than  as  an  intrusion  at  such  a  moment, 
Everard  himself  was  perhaps  the  person  least 
conscious  of  it.     Eosahnd,  on  the  other  hand. 
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was  very  conscious  of  it,  and  uncomfortably 
conscious  that  Everard  was  not,  yet  ought  to 
have  been,  aware  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
his  appearance.  There  was  thus  a  certain  cloud 
over  the  luncheon  hour,  which  would  have 
been  very  merry  and  very  pleasant  but  for  the 
one  individual  who  did  not  belong  to  the  party, 
and  who,  though  wistfully  anxious  to  recom- 
mend himself,  to  do  everything  or  anything 
possible  to  make  himself  agreeable,  yet  could 
not  see  that  the  one  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
take  himself  away.  When  he  did  so  at  last, 
John  Trevanion  broke  off  what  he  was  saying 
hurriedly — he  was  talking  of  Eeginald  at  school, 
a  subject  very  interesting  to  them  all — and, 
turning  to  Eosalind,  said,  '  1  know  that  young 
fellow's  face  ;  where  have  I  seen  him  before  ?  ' 

'  I  know.  Uncle  John,'  cried  Sophy  ;  '  he  is 
the  gentleman  who  was  staying  at  the  Eed 
Lion  in  the  village,  don't  you  remember,  be- 
fore we  left  Highcourt.  Eosalind  knew  him 
directly,  and  so  did  I.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Eosalind,  faltering  a  little. 
'  You  remember  I  met  you  once  when  he 
had  done  me  a  little  service ;  that,'  she  said, 
with  a  sense  that  she  was  making  herself 
his   advocate,   and   a  deprecating  conciliatory 
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smile,  '  seems  to  be  his  speciality,  to  do  people 
services.' 

'  The  gentleman  who  was  at  the  Eed  Lion  ! ' 
cried   John   Trevanion    with    a   start.       '  The 

fellow  who '    and  then  he    stopped   short 

and  cast  upon  his  guileless  sister  a  look  which 
made  Mrs.  Lennox  tremble. 

'  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  have  I  done  ?  '  Aunt 
Sophy  cried. 

'  Nothing  ;  it  is  of  no  consequence,'  said  he  ; 
but  he  got  up,  thrusting  his  hands  deep  into 
his  pockets,  and  walked  about  from  one 
window  to  another,  and  stared  gloomily  forth 
without  adding  any  more. 

'  But  he  is  very  nice  now,'  said  Sophy ; 
'  he  is  much  more  nicely  dressed,  and  I  think 
he  is  handsome — rather.  He  is  hke  Johnny  a 
httle.  It  was  nice  of  him,  don't  you  think, 
Uncle  John,  to  save  the  children  ?  They 
weren't  anything  to  him,  you  know,  and  yet 
he  went  plunging  into  the  water  with  his 
clothes  on,  for  of  course  he  could  not  stop  to 
take  off  his  clothes,  and  he  couldn't  have  done 
it  either  before  Eosahnd,  and  had  to  walk  all 
the  way  home  in  his  wet  trousers,  all  for  the 
sake  of  these  little  things.  Everybody  would 
not  have  done  it,'  said  Sophy  with  importance. 
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speaking  as  one  who  knew  human  nature. 
'  It  was  very  nice,  don't  you  think,  of  Mr. 
Everard  ? ' 

'  Everard  !  Was  that  the  name  ? '  said 
Uncle  John  incoherently ;  and  he  did  not  sit 
down  again,  but  kept  walking  up  and  down 
the  long  room  in  a  way  some  men  have,  to  the 
p-reat  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  did  not 
like  to  see  people,  as  she  said,  roving  about 
like  wild  beasts.  A  certain  uneasiness  had 
got  into  the  atmosphere  somehow,  no  one 
could  tell  why,  and  when  the  children  were 
called  out  for  their  walk  Eosalind  too  disap- 
peared, with  a  consciousness  that  wounded  her 
and  yet  seemed  somehow  a  fault  in  herself, 
that  the  elders  would  be  more  at  ease  without 
her  presence. 

When  they  were  all  gone  John  turned 
upon  his  sister.  '  Sophy,'  he  said,  '  I  remember 
how  you  took  me  to  task  for  bringing  Eivers, 
a  man  of  character  and  talent,  to  the  house, 
because  his  parentage  was  somewhat  obscure. 
Have  3^ou  ever  asked  yourself  what  your  own 
meaning  was  in  allowing  a  young  adventurer, 
whose  very  character  I  fear  will  not  bear 
looking  into,  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
Eosalind?' 
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*  John  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Lennox  with  a  sudden 
scream,  sitting  up  very  upright  in  her  chair, 
and  in  her  fright  taking  off  her  spectacles  to 
see  him  the  better. 

'  Yes,'  cried  John  Trevanion,  *  I  mean  what 
I  say.  He  has  managed  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  Eosalind.  She  takes  his  part 
already-  She  is  troubled  when  he  puts  himself 
in  a  false  position.' 

'  But,  John,  what  makes  you  think  he  is  an 
adventurer  ?  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  one  of  the 
Essex  Everards,  who  are  as  good  a  family  and 
as  well  thought  of ' 

'  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  one  of  the  Essex 
Everards  ? ' 

Mrs.  Lennox  put  on  a  very  serious  air  of 
trying  to  remember.  She  bit  her  lips,  she 
contracted  her  forehead,  she  put  up  her  hand 
to  her  head.  '  I  am  sure,'  she  said,  '  I  cannot 
recollect  whether  he  ever  said  it,  but  I  have 
always  understood.  Why,  what  other  Everards 
could  he  belong  to  ?  '  she  added  in  the  most 
candid  tone. 

'  That  is  just  the  question,'  said  John  Tre- 
vanion ;  '  the  same  sort  of  Everards  perhaps  as 
my  friend's  Eiverses,  or  most  likely  not  half  so 
good.      Indeed,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  vour 
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friend  has  any  right  even  to  the  name  he 
claims.  I  both  saw  and  heard  of  him  before 
we  left  High  court.  By  Jove  ! '  He  was  not  a 
man  to  swear,  even  in  this  easy  way,  but  he 
jumped  up  from  the  seat  upon  which  he  had 
thrown  himself,  and  grew  so  red  that  Aunt 
Sophy  immediately  thought  of  the  suppressed 
gout  in  the  family,  and  felt  that  it  must  sud- 
denly have  gone  to  his  head. 

'Oh,  John,  my  dear,  what  is  it?'  she 
cried. 

He  paced  about  the  room  back  and  forward 
in  high  excitement,  repeating  to  himself  that 
exclamation.  '  Oh  nothing,  nothing.  I  can't 
quite  tell  what  it  is,'  he  said. 

'  A  twinge  in  your  foot  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Lennox. 
'  Oh,  John,  though  it  is  late,  very  late  in  the 
season,  and  you  could  not  perhaps  follow  out 
the  "  cure  "  altogether,  you  might  at  least  take 
some  of  the  baths  as  they  are  ordered  for 
Johnny.  It  might  prevent  an  illness  hereafter. 
It  might,  if  you  took  it  in  time ' 

'  What  is  a  "  cure  "  ?  '  said  John.  Mrs. 
Lennox  pronounced  the  word,  as  indeed  it  is 
intended  that  the  reader  should  pronounce  it 
in  this  history,  in  the  French  way ;  but  this 
in  her  honest  mouth,  used  to  good  downright 
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English  pronunciation,  sounded  like  '  koor,'  and 
the  brother  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He 
laughed  so  long  and  so  loudly  at  the  idea  of 
preventing  an  illness  by  the  '  cure,'  as  he  called 
it  with  English  brutality,  and  at  the  notion  of 
Johnny's  baths,  that  j\Irs.  Lennox  was  quite 
disconcerted  and  could  not  find  a  word  to  say. 
Eosalind  had  withdrawn  with  her  mind  full 
of  disquietude.  She  was  vexed  and  annoyed 
by  Everard's  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  society 
and  the  absence  of  perception  in  him.  He 
should  not  have  come  up  when  he  heard  that 
Uncle  John  had  arrived,  he  should  not  have 
stayed.  But  Eosalind  reflected  with  a  certain 
resentment  and  impatience  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  him  aware  of  this  deficiency,  or 
to  convey  to  him  in  any  occult  way  the  per- 
ceptions that  were  wanting.  This  is  not  how 
a  girl  thinks  of  her  lover,  and  yet  she  was 
more  disturbed  by  his  failure  to  perceive  than 
any  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  person  in 
whom  she  was  not  interested  could  have  made 
her.  She  had  other  cares  in  her  mind,  how- 
ever, which  soon  asserted  a  superior  claim. 
Little  Amy's  pale  face,  her  eyes  so  wistful  and 
pathetic,  which  seemed  to  say  a  thousand 
things  and  to  appeal  to  Eosalind's  knowledge 
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with  a  trust  and  faith  which  were  a  bitter 
reproach  to  EosaUnd,  had  given  her  a  sensa- 
tion which  she  could  not  overcome.  Was  she 
too  wanting  in  perception,  unable  to  divine 
what  her  ittle  sister  meant  ?  It  was  well  for 
her  to  blame  young  Everard  and  to  blush  for 
his  want  of  perception,  she  who  could  not 
understand  little  Amy !  Her  conversation  with 
tlie  children  had  thrown  another  light  alto- 
gether on  Johnny's  vision.  What  if  it  were  no 
trick  of  the  digestion,  no  excitement  of  the 
spirit,  but  something  real,  whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  something  with  meaning  in 
it?  She  resolved  that  she  would  not  allow 
this  any  longer  to  go  on  without  investigation, 
and  with  a  little  thrill  of  excitement  in  her, 
arranged  her  plans  for  the  evening.  It  was 
not  without  a  tremor  that  Eosalind  took  this 
resolution.  She  had  already  many  times  taken 
Nurse's  place  without  any  particular  feeling  on 
the  subject,  with  the  peaceful  result  that 
Johnny  slept  soundly  and  nobody  was  dis- 
turbed ;  but  this  easy  watch  did  not  satisfy 
her  now.  Notwithstanding  the  charm  of 
Uncle  John's  presence,  Eosalind  hastened  up- 
stairs after  dinner  when  the  party  streamed 
forth  to  take  coffee  in  the  garden,   denying 
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herself  the  pleasant  stroll  with  him  which  she 
had  looked  forward  to,  and  which  he  in  his 
heart  was  wounded  to  see  her  withdraw  from 
without  a  word.  She  flew  along  the  half- 
lighted  passages  with  her  heart  beating  high. 

The  children's  rooms  were  in  their  usual 
twilight,  the  faint  little  night-lamp  in  its  corner, 
the  little  sleepers  breathing  softly  in  the  gloom. 
Eosahnd  placed  herself  unconsciously  out  of 
sicrht  from  the  door,  sittins  down  behind 
Johnny's  bed,  though -without  any  intention  by 
so  doing  of  hiding  herself.  If  it  was  possible 
that  any  visitor  from  the  unseen  came  to  the 
child's  bed,  what  could  it  matter  that  the 
watcher  was  out  of  sight  ?  She  sat  down 
there  with  a  beating  heart  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness which  made  any  occupation  impossible, 
and  after  a  while  fell  into  the  thoughts  which 
had  come  prematurely  to  the  mother-sister,  a 
girl,  and  yet  with  so  much  upon  her  young 
shoulders.  The  arrival  of  her  uncle  broucfht 
back  the  past  to  her  mind.  She  thought  of  all 
that  had  happened  with  the  tears  gathering 
thick  in  her  eyes.  Where  was  she  now  that 
should  have  had  these  children  in  her  care? 
Oh,  where  was  she  ?  would  she  never  even  tr^' 
to  see  them,  never  break  her  bonds  and  claim 
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the  riglits  of  nature?  How  could  she  give 
them  up — how  could  she  do  it?  Or  could  it 
be,  Eosalind  asked  herself — or  rather  did  not 
ask  herself,  but  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  was 
aware  of  the  question  which  came  independent 
of  any  will  of  hers — that  there  was  some  reason, 
some  new  conditions  which  made  the  breach 
in  her  hfe  endurable,  which  made  the  mother 
forget  her  children?  The  girl's  heart  grew 
sick  as  she  sat  thus  thinking,  with  the  tears 
silently  dropping  from  her  eyes,  wondering 
upon  the  verge  of  that  dark,  side  of  human  hfe 
in  which  such  mysteries  are,  wondering  whether 
it  was  possible,  whether  such  things  could  be  ? 
A  faint  sound  roused  her  from  this  pre- 
occupation. She  turned  her  head.  Oh,  what 
was  it  she  saw?  The  lady  of  Johnny's  dream 
had  come  in  while  Eosalind  had  forgotten  her 
watch,  and  stood  looking  at  him  in  his  httle 
bed.  Eosahnd's  hps  opened  to  cry  out,  but 
the  cry  seemed  stifled  in  her  throat.  The 
spectre,  if  it  was  a  spectre,  half  raised  the  veil 
that  hung  about  her  head  and  gazed  at  the 
child,  stooping  forward,  her  hands  holding  the 
lace  in  such  an  attitude  that  she  seemed  to 
bless  him  as  he  lav — a  tall  figure,  all  black 
save  for  the  whiteness  of  the   half-seen  face. 
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Rosalind  had  risen  noiselessly  from  her  chair  ; 
she  gazed  too  as  if  her  eyes  would  come  out  of 
their  sockets,  but  she  was  behind  the  curtain 
and  unseen.  Whether  it  was  that  her  presence 
diffused  some  sense  of  protection  round  or  that 
the  child  was  in  a  more  profound  sleep  than 
usual,  it  w^as  impossible  to  tell,  but  Johnny 
never  moved,  and  his  visitor  stood  bending 
towards  him  without  a  breath  or  sound.  Eosa  • 
lind,  paralysed  in  body,  overwhelmed  in  her 
mind  with  terror,  wonder,  confusion,  stood  and 
looked  on  with  sensations  beyond  description, 
as  if  her  whole  soul  was  suspended  on  the 
event.  Had  anyone  been  there  to  see,  the 
dark  room  with  the  two  ghostly  silent  figure.^ 
in  it,  noiseless,  absorbed,  one  watching  the 
other,  would  have  been  the  strangest  sight. 
But  Eosalind  was  conscious  of  nothing  save  of 
life  suspended,  hanging  upon  the  next  move- 
ment or  sound,  and  never  knew  how  long  it 
was  that  she  stood,  all  power  gone  from  her, 
watching,  scarcely  breathing,  unable  to  speak 
or  think.  Then  the  dark  figure  turned,  and 
there  seemed  to  breathe  into  the  air  somethmg 
like  a  sigh.  It  was  the  only  sound  ;  not  even 
the  softest  footfall  on  the  carpet  or  rustle  of 
garments  seemed  to  accompany  her  movements, 
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slow  and  reluctant,  towards  the  doorway. 
Then  she  seemed  to  pause  again  on  the 
threshold  between  the  two  rooms,  within  sight 
of  the  bed  in  which  Amy  Islj.  Eosalind  fol- 
lowed, feeling  herself  drawn  along  by  a  power 
not  her  OAvn,  herself  as  noiseless  as  a  ghost. 
The  strain  upon  her  was  so  intense  that  she 
was  incapable  of  feeling,  and  stood  mechani- 
cally, her  eyes  fixed,  her  heart  now  fluttering 
wildly,  now  standing  still  altogether.  The 
moment  came,  however,  when  this  tension  was 
too  much.  Beyond  the  dark  figure  in  the 
doorway,  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw.  Amy's 
eyes,  wild  and  wide  open,  appealing  to  her 
from  the  bed.  Her  little  sister's  anguish  of 
terror  and  appeal  for  help  broke  the  spell  and 
made  Eosalind's  suspense  intolerable.  She 
made  a  wild  rush  forward,  her  frozen  voice 
broke  forth  in  a  hoarse  cry.  She  put  out  her 
hands  and  grasped  or  tried  to  grasp  the  dra- 
peries of  the  mysterious  figure  ;  then  as  they 
escaped  her,  fell  helpless,  blind,  unable  to 
sustain  herself,  but  not  unconscious,  by  Amy's 
bed  upon  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XLVin. 

Down  below  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel  all  was 
cheerful  enough,  and  most  unhke  the  existence 
of  any  mystery  here  or  elsewhere.  The  night 
was  very  soft  and  mild  though  dark,  the  scent 
of  mignonette  in  the  air,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hotel  sitting  out  among  the 
dark  rustling  shrubs  and  under  the  twinkhng 
lights,  which  made  effects,  too  strong  to  be 
called  picturesque,  of  light  and  shade,  among 
the  many  groups  who  were  too  artificial  for 
pictorial  effect,  yet  made  up  a  picture  hke  the 
art  of  the  theatre,  effective,  striking,  full  of 
brilliant  points.  The  murmur  of  talk  was  con- 
tinuous, softened  by  the  atmosphere,  yet  full  of 
laughter  and  exclamations  which  w^ere  not  soft. 
High  above,  the  stars  were  shining  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  their  own,  almost  chill  with  the  purity 
and  remoteness  of  another  world.  At  some  of 
the  tables  the  parties  were  not  gay  ;  here  and 
there  a  silent  English  couple  sat  and  looked  on, 
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half  disapproving,  half  wistful,  with  a  look  in 
their  eyes  that  said,  how  pleasant  it  must  be 
when  people  can  thus  enjoy  themselves,  though 
in  all  likelihood  how  wrong  !  Among  these 
English  observers  were  Mrs.  Lennox  and  John 
Trevanion. 

Mrs.  Lennox  had  no  hat  on,  but  a  light 
Avhite  shawl  of  lacey  texture  over  her  ca'p,  and 
lier  face  full  in  the  light.  She  was  in  no 
trouble  about  Eosahnd's  absence,  which  she 
took  with  perfect  calm.  The  girl  had  gone  no 
doubt  to  sit  with  the  children,  or  she  had  some- 
thing to  do  upstairs — Mrs.  Lennox  was  aware 
of  all  the  little  things  a  girl  has  to  do.  But  she 
was  dull,  and  did  not  find  John  amusing.  Mrs. 
Lennox  would  have  thought  it  most  unnatural 
to  subject  a  brother  to  such  criticism  in  words, 
or  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  amusing  to  make  his  society  agreeable. 
Such  an  idea  would  have  been  a  blasphemy 
against  nature,  which  of  course  makes  the 
society  of  one's  brother  always  delightful, 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  anything  to  say. 
But  granting  this,  and  that  she  was  of  course  a 
great  deal  happier  by  John's  side,  and  that  it 
was  delightful  to  have  him  again,  still  she  was 
a  little  dull.     The  conversation  flagged  even 
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though  she  had  a  great  power  of  keeping  it  up 
by  herself  when  need  was,  but  when  you  only 
get  two  Avords  in  answer  to  a  question  which  it 
has  taken  you  five  minutes  to  ask,  the  result  is 
discouraging,  and  she  looked  round  her  with  a 
great  desire  for  some  amusement  and  a  con- 
siderable envy  of  the  people  at  the  next  table 
who  were  making  such  a  noise!  How  they 
laughed,  how  the  conversation  flew  on,  full  of 
fun  evidently,  full  of  wit  no  doubt  if  one  could 
only  understand.  Xo  doubt  it  is  rather  an 
inferior  thing  to  be  French  or  Eussian  or 
whatever  they  were,  and  not  English  :  and  to 
enjoy  yourself  so  much  out  of  doors  in  pubhc 
is  vulgar  perhaps.  But  still  Mrs.  Lennox 
envied  a  little  while  she  disapproved,  and  so 
did  the  other  English  couple  on  the  other  side. 
Aunt  Sophy  even  had  begun  to  yawn  and  to 
think  it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  her  rheu- 
matism to  go  in  and  get  to  bed,  when  she 
perceived  the  familiar  figure  of  young  Everard 
amid  the  shadows,  looking  still  more  wistfully 
towards  her.  She  made  him  a  sign  with  great 
alacrity  and  pleasure,  as  she  w^as  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  for  indeed  he  joined  them  every  night, 
or  almost  every  night.  When  she  had  done 
this,  and  had  drawn  a  chair  towards  her  for 
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him,  then  and  not  till  then  Mrs.  Lennox  suddenly- 
remembered  that  John  might  not  like  it.  That 
was  very  true — John  might  not  like  it !  What 
a  pity  she  had  not  thought  of  it  sooner  ?  But 
why  shouldn't  John  hke  such  a  very  nice, 
friendly,  serviceable  young  man?  Men  were 
so  strange !  they  took  such  fancies  about  each 
other.  All  this  flashed  through  her  mind 
after  she  had  made  that  friendly  sign  to  Everard, 
and  indicated  the  chair. 

'Is  anj^one  coming?'  asked  John,  roused 
by  these  movements. 

'  Only  Mr.  Everard,  John  ;  he  usually  comes 
in  the  evening — please  be  civil  to  him,'  she 
cried  in  dismay. 

'  Oh,  civil ! '  said  John  Trevanion ;  he 
pushed  away  his  chair  almost  violently,  with 
the  too  rapid  reflection,  so  easily  called  forth, 
that  Sophy  was  a  fool  and  had  no  thought,  and 
the  intention  of  getting  up  and  going  away. 
But  then  he  bethought  himself  that  it  would  be 
well  to  see  what  sort  of  fellow  this  young  fellow 
was.  It  would  be  necessary,  he  said  to  himself 
sternly,  that  there  should  be  an  explanation 
before  the  intimacy  went  any  further,  but  in 
the  meantime,  as  fortunately  Eosahnd  was  absent 
(he  said  this  to  himself  with  a  forlorn  sort  of 
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smile  at  his  former  disappointment),  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  what  was  in  him. 
Accordingly  he  did  not  get  up  as  he  intended, 
but  only  pushed  his  chair  away  as  the  young 
man  approached  with  a  hesitating  and  some- 
what anxious  air.  John  gave  him  a  gruff  nod 
but  said  nothing,  and  sat  by,  a  grim  spectator, 
taking  no  part  in  the  conversation,  as  Mrs. 
Lennox  broke  into  eager,  but,  in  consequence 
of  his  presence,  somewhat  embarrassed  and 
uneasy  talk. 

'  I  thought  we  were  not  to  see  you  to- 
night,' she  said.  '  I  thought  there  might  be 
something  going  on,  perhaps.  We  never  know 
what  is  going  on  except  when  you  bring  us 
word,  Mr.  Everard.  I  do  think,  though  the 
Yenat  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  hotel,  that 
Madame  is  not  at  all  enterprising  about  getting 
up  a  little  amusement.  To  be  sure,  the  season 
is  almost  over.     I  suppose  that  is  the  cause.' 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  going  on 
except  the  usual  music  and  the  weekly  dance 
at  the  Hotel  d'Europe,  and ' 

'  I  think  French  people  are  always  dancing,' 
said  Mrs.  Lennox  with  a  httle  sigh,  '  or  rattling 
on  in  that  way,  laughing  and  jesting  as  if  life 
were  all  a  play.     I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how 
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they  keep  it  up,  always  going  on  like  that. 
But  Eosalind  does  not  care  for  those  sort  of 
dances.     Had  there  been  one  in  our  own  hotel 

among  people  we  know But  I  must  say 

Madame  is  rather  remiss ;  she  does  not  exert 
herself  to  provide  amusement.  If  I  came  here 
another  year,  as  I  suppose  I  must,  now  that  I 
liave  begun  to  have  a  "  koor  " ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  they  will  keep  you  to  it.  This  is 
the  second  year  I  have  been  made  to  come.  I 
hope  you  will  be  here,  Mrs.  Lennox,  for  then  I 

shall  be  sure  to  see  you,  and '     Here  he 

paused  a  httle,  and  added  '  the  children,'  in  a 
lower  voice. 

'  It  is  so  nice  of  you,  a  young  man,  to 
think  of  the  children,'  said  Aunt  Sophy  grate- 
fully ;  but  they  say  it  does  make  you  like 
people  when  you  have  done  them  a  great 
service.  As  to  meeting  us,  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  sooner  than  that.     When  you  come  to 

England  you  must '     Here   Mrs.   Lennox 

paused,  feeling  John's  malign  influence  by  her 
side,  and  conscious  of  a  certain  kick  of  his  foot 
and  the  suppressed  snort  with  which  he  puffed 
out  the  smoke  of  his  cigar.  She  paused  ;  but 
then  she  reflected  that  after  all  the  Elms  was 
her  own,  and  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  con- 
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suiting  John  as  to  whom  she  should  ask  there. 
And  then  she  went  on,  with  a  voice  that 
trembled  slightly,  '  Come  down  to  Clifton  and 
see  me ;  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  see  you,  and  I 
think  I  know  some  of  your  Essex  relations,' 
Mrs.  Lennox  said. 

John  Trevanion,  who  had  been  leaning  back 
with  the  legs  of  his  chair  tilted  in  the  air,  came 
down  upon  them  with  a  dint  in  the  gravel,  and 
thus  approached  himself  nearer  to  the  table  in 
his  mingled  indignation  at  his  sister's  foolish- 
ness and  eagerness  to  hear  what  the  young 
fellow  would  find  to  say.  This,  no  doubt,  dis- 
turbed the  even  flow  of  the  response,  making 
young  Everard  start. 

'  I  don't  think  I  have  any  relations  in  Essex,' 
he  said.  '  You  are  very  kind.  But  I  have  not 
been  in  England  for  some  years,  and  I  don't 
think  I  am  very  likely  to  go.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  '  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  hope  you  have  not  got  any  prejudice 
against  home.  Perhaps  there  is  more  amuse- 
ment to  be  found  abroad,  Mr.  Everard,  and  no 
doubt  that  tells  with  young  men  like  you,  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  after  awhile  what  the 
song  says,  that  there  is  no  place  like  home.' 

'  Oh  no,    I  have   no    prejudice,'   he   said 
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hurriedly.  '  There  are  reasons — family  reasons.' 
Then  he  added  with  what  seemed  to  John, 
watching  eagerly,  a  little  bravado,  'The  only 
relative  I  have  is  rather  what  you  would  call 
eccentric.  She  has  her  own  ways  of  thinking. 
She  has  been  ill-used  in  England,  or  at  least  she 

thinks  so,  and  nothing  will  persuade  her 

Ladies,  you  know,  sometimes  take  strange 
views  of  things.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  *  I  cannot  allow  you 
to  say  anything  against  ladies.  For  my  part  I 
think  it  is  men  that  take  strange  views.  But, 
my  dear  Mr.  Everard,  because  your  relative  has 
a  prejudice  (which  is  so  very  unnatural  in  a 
woman),  that  is  not  to  say  that  a  young  man 
like  you  is  to  be  kept  from  home.  Oh  no, 
you  may  be  sure  she  doesn't  mean  that.' 

It  does  seem  absurd,  doesn't  it  ? '  the  young 
man  said. 

'  And  I  would  not,'  said  Aunt  Sophy,  strong 
in  the  sense  of  superiority  over  a  woman  who 
could  show  herself  so  capricious,  '  I  would  not, 
though  it  is  very  nice  of  you,  and  everybody 
must  like  you  the  better  for  trying  to  please 
her,  I  would  not  yield  altogether  in  a  matter 
like  this.  For  you  know,  if  you  are  thinking 
of  public  life,  or  of  any  way  of  distinguishing 
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yourself,  you  can  only  do  that  at  home.  Besides, 
I  think  it  is  everybody's  duty  to  think  of  their 
own  country  first.  A  tour  like  this  we  are  all 
making  is  all  very  well,  for  six  months  or  even 
more.  We  shall  have  been  nine  months  away 
in  a  day  or  two,  but  then  I  am  having  my  drains 
thorougkly  looked  to,  and  it  was  necessary.  Six 
months  is  quite  enough,  and  I  would  not  stay 
abroad  for  a  permanency,  oh  !  not  for  anything. 
Being  abroad  is  very  nice,  but  home — you  know 

what   the    song   says,  there   is Eosalind  I 

Good  heavens,  what  is  the  matter  ?  It  can't  be 
Johnny  again  ?  ' 

Eosahnd  seemed  to  rush  upon  them  in  a 
moment,  as  if  she  had  hghted  do^vn  from  the 
skies.  Even  in  the  flickering  artificial  light  they 
could  see  that  she  was  as  white  as  her  dress  and 
her  face  drawn  and  hacrcrard.     She  came  ^nd 

CO 

stood  by  the  table  \vith  her  back  to  all  the  flut- 
tering crowd  beyond  and  the  light  streaming  fall 
upon  her.  '  Uncle  John,'  she  said,  '  mamma  is 
dead — I  have  seen  her — Amy  and  I  have  seen 
her.  You  drove  her  away,  but  she  has  come 
back  to  the  children.  I  knew,  I  knew,  that 
sometime  she  would  come  back.' 

'  Eosalind  ! '  Mrs.  Lennox  rose,  forgetting 
her  rheumatism,  and  John  Trevanion  rushed  to 
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the  girl  and  took  her  into  his  arms.  'My 
darling,  what  is  it  ?  You  are  ill — you  have  been 
frightened.' 

She  leant  against  his  arm,  supporting  herself 
so,  and  lifted  her  pale  face  to  his.  '  Mamma  is 
dead,  for  I  have  seen  her,'  Rosalind  said. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

When  Eosalind  came  to  herself  she  had  found 
little  Amy  in  her  white  nightgown  standing  by 
her,  clinging  round  her,  her  pretty  hair  all 
tumbled  and  in  disorder  hanging  about  the 
cheeks,  which  were  pressed  against  her  sister's, 
wet  with  tears.  For  a  moment  they  said  nothing 
to  each  other.  Eosalind  raised  herself  from  her 
entire  prostration,  and  sat  on  the  carpet  holding 
Amy  in  her  arms.  They  clung  to  each  other. 
two  hearts  beating,  two  young  souls  full  of  an- 
guish yet  exaltation :  they  were  raised  above 
all  that  was  round  them,  above  the  common 
strain  of  speech  and  thought.  The  first  words 
that  Eosalind  said  were  very  low. 

'  Amy !  did  you  see  her  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  yes,  Eosalind ! ' 

'  Did  you  know  her  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Eosalind.' 

'  Have  you  seen  her  before  ? ' 

'  Oh,  every  night ! ' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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*  Amy,  and  you  never  said  it  was  mamma  ! ' 

They  trembled  both  as  if  a  blast  of  wind 
had  passed  over  them,  and  clasped  each  other 
closer.  Was  it  Eosalind  that  had  become  a  child 
again  and  Amy  that  was  the  woman?  She 
whispered  with  her  lips  on  her  sister's  cheek. 

'  How  was  I  to  tell  ?  She  came  to  me — to 
me  and  Johnny.    We  belong  to  her,  Eosalind.' 

'  And  not  I ! '  the  girl  exclaimed  with  a  great 
cry.  Then  she  recovered  herself,  that  thought 
being  too  keen  to  pass  without  effect. 

'  Amy !  you  are  hers  without  her  choice, 
but  she  took  me  of  her  own  will  to  be  her 
child ;  I  belong  to  her  almost  more  than  you. 
Oh,  not  more,  not  more.  Amy !  but  you  were  so 
little  you  did  not  know  her  like  me.' 

Little  Amy  recognised  at  last  that  in  force 
of  feeling  she  was  not  her  sister's  equal,  and  for 
a  time  they  were  both  silent.  Then  the  child 
asked,  looking  round  her  with  a  wild  and 
frightened  glance,  '  Eosalind,  must  mamma  be 
dead?' 

This  question  roused  them  both  to  a  terror 
and  panic  such  as  in  the  first  emotion  and 
wonder  they  had  not  been  conscious  of.  Instead 
of  love  came  fear ;  they  had  been  raised  above 
that  tremor  of  the  flesh,  but  now  it  came  upon 
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them  in  a  horror  not  to  be  put  aside.  Even 
Eosalind,  who  was  old  enough  to  take  herself 
to  task,  felt  with  a  painful  thrill  that  she  had 
stood  by  something  that  was  not  flesh  and  blood, 
and  in  the  intensity  of  the  shuddering  terror 
forgot  her  nobler  yearning  sympathy  and  love. 
They  crept  together  to  the  night-lamp  and  lit 
the  candles  from  it  and  closed  all  the  doors, 
shrinking  from  the  dark  curtains  and  shadows 
in  the  corners  as  if  spectres  might  be  lurking 
there.  They  had  lit  up  the  room  thus  when 
Nurse  returned  from  her  evening's  relaxation 
downstairs,  cheerful  but  tired  and  ready  to  go 
to  bed.  She  stood  holding  up  her  head  and 
gazing  at  them  with  eyes  of  amazement.  '  Lord, 
Miss  Eosalind,  what's  the  matter  ?  You'll  wake 
the  children  up,'  she  cried. 

'Oh,  it  is  nothing,  Nurse,  Amy  was 
awake,'  said  Eosalind  trembhno^.  'We  thoucrht 
the  light  would  be  more  cheering.'  Her  voice 
shook  so  that  she  could  with  difficulty  articu- 
late the  words. 

'And  did  you  think,  ]\Iiss  Eosalind,  that 
the  child  could  ever  go  to  sleep  with  all  that 
light ;  and  telling  her  stories,  and  putting 
things  in  her  head  ?  I  don't  hold  with  excit- 
ing them  when  it  is  their  bedtime.     It  may 
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uot  matter  so  much  for  a  lady  that  comes  in 
just  DOW  and  then,  but  for  the  nurse  as  is 
always  with  them And  children  are  tire- 
some at  the  best  of  times.  No  one  knows  how 
tiresome  they  are  but  those  that  have  to  do 
for  them  day  and  night.' 

'  We  did  not  mean  to  vex  you.  We  were 
very  sad,  Amy  and  I ;  we  were  unhappy,  think- 
ing of  our  mother,'  said  Eosalind,  trying  to  say 
the  words  lirmly,  '  whom  we  have  lost.' 

'  Oh,  Eosalind,  do  you  think  so  too  ?  '  cried 
Amy,  flinging  herself  into  her  sister's  arms. 

Eosalind  took  her  up  trembling  and  carried 
her  to  bed.  The  tears  had  begun  to  come,  and 
the  terrible  iron  hand  that  had  seemed  to  press 
upon  her  heart  relaxed  a  little.  She  kissed  the 
child  with  quivering  lips.  '  I  think  it  must  be 
so,'  she  said.  '  We  will  say  our  prayers,  and 
ask  God,  if  there'  is  anything  she  wants  us  to 
do,  to  show  us  what  it  is.'  Eosalind's  lips 
quivered  so  that  she  had  to  stop  to  subdue  her- 
self, to  make  her  voice  audible.  '  Now  she  is 
dead,  she  can  come  back  to  us.  We  ought  to 
be  glad.  Why  should  we  be  frightened  for 
poor  mamma?  She  could  not  come  back  to 
us  living,  but  now,  when  she  is  dead ' 

'  Miss  Eosahnd,'  said  the  nurse.   '  I  don't 
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know  what  you  are  saying,  but  you  will  put 
the  child  off  her  sleep  and  she  won't  close  an 
eye  all  the  night.' 

'  Amy,  that  would  grieve  mamma,'  said  the 
girl.  '  We  must  not  do  anything  to  vex  her 
now  that  she  has  come  back.' 

And  so  strong  is  nature  and  so  weak  is 
childhood,  that  Amy,  wearied  and  soothed  and 
comforted,  with  Eosalind's  voice  in  her  ears 
and  the  cheerful  hght  within  sight,  did  drop  to 
sleep,  sobbing,  before  half  an  hour  was  out. 
Then  Eosahnd  bathed  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
and  hurrying  through  the  long  passages  with 
that  impulse  to  tell  her  tale  to  someone  which 
to  the  simple  soul  is  a  condition  of  life,  ap- 
peared suddenly  in  her  exaltation  and  sorrow 
amid  all  the  noisy  groups  in  the  hotel  garden. 
Her  head  was  light  with  tears  and  suffering, 
she  scarcely  felt  the  ground  she  trod  upon,  or 
realised  what  was  about  her.  Her  only  dis- 
tinct feeling  was  that  which  she  uttered  wdth 
such  conviction,  leaning  her  entire  weight  on 
Uncle  John's  kind  arm  and  hfting  her  colour- 
less face  to  his — '  Mamma  is  dead :  and  she  has 
come  back  to  the  children.'  How  natural  it 
seemed !  the  only  thing  to  be  expected ;  but 
Mrs.  Lennox  gave  a  loud  cry  and  fell  back  in 
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lier  chair,  in  what  ?he  supposed  to  be  a  faint, 
good  woman,  having  happily  little  experience. 
It  was  now  that  young  Everard  justified  her 
good  opinion  of  him.  He  soothed  her  back 
out  of  this  half  faint,  and,  supporting  her  on  his 
arm,  led  her  upstairs.  '  I  will  see  to  her,  you 
will  be  better  alone,'  he  said  as  he  passed  the 
other  group.  Even  John  Trevanion,  when  he 
had  time  to  think  of  it,  felt  that  it  was  kind, 
and  Aunt  Sophy  never  forgot  the  touching  at- 
tention he  showed  to  her,  calling  her  maid,  and 
bringing  her  eau-de-cologne  after  he  had  placed 
her  on  the  sofa.  '  He  might  have  been  my 
son,'  Mrs.  Lennox  said ;  '  no  nephew  was  ever 
so  kind.'  But  when  he  came  out  of  the  room 
and  stood  outside  in  the  lighted  corridor  there 
was  nothing  tender  in  the  young  man's  face. 
It  was  pale  with  passion  and  a  cruel  force. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  to  collect  himself,  and 
then  turning  along  a  long  passage  and  up 
another  staircase  made  his  way  with  the  deter- 
mined air  of  a  man  who  has  a  desperate  under- 
taking in  hand,  to  an  apartment  with  which  he 
was  evidently  well  acquainted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTEE  L. 

The  Hotel  Yenat  that  night  closed  its  doors 
upon  many  anxious  and  troubled  souls.  A 
certain  agitation  seemed  to  have  crept  through 
the  house  itself.  The  landlady  was  disturbed 
in  her  bureau,  moving  about  restlessly,  giving 
short  answers  to  the  many  inquirers  who  came 
to  know  what  was  the  matter.  '  What  is  there, 
do  you  ask 't '  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
plump  hands,  '  there  is  nothing !  there  is  that 
Mademoiselle,  the  young  Anglaise,  has  an 
attaque  des  nerfs.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple.  The  reason  I  know  not.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  ?  An  affair  of  the  heart !  Les 
Anglaises  have  two  or  three  in  a  year.  Made- 
moiselle has  had  a  disappointment.  The  uncle 
has  come  to  interfere,  and  she  has  a  seizure. 
I  do  not  blame  her  ;  it  is  the  weapon  of  a 
young  girl.  What  has  she  else,  pauvre  petite^ 
to  avenge  herself? ' 
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'  But,  Madame,  they  say  that  something 
has  been  seen — a  ghost,  a ' 

'There  are  no  ghosts  in  my  house,'  the 
indignant  landlady  said  :  and  her  tone  was  so 
imperious  and  her  brow  so  lowering,  that  the 
timid  questioners  scattered  in  all  directions. 
The  English  visitors  were  not  quite  sure  what 
an  attaque  des  nerfs  was.  It  w^as  not  a  '  ner- 
vous attack  ; '  it  was  something  not  to  be  de- 
fined by  English  terms.  Enghsh  ladies  do  not 
have  hysterics  nowadays  ;  they  have  neuralgia, 
which  answers  something  of  the  same  purpose, 
but  then  neuralgia  has  no  sort  of  connection 
with  ghosts. 

In  Mrs.  Lennox's  sitting-room  upstairs, 
which  was  so  well  lighted,  so  fully  occupied, 
with  large  window^s  opening  upon  the  garden, 
and  white  curtains  fluttering  at  the  open  win- 
dows, a  very  agitated  group  was  assembled. 
Mrs.  Lennox  was  seated  at  a  distanc?  from  the 
table,  with  her  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
with  which  now  and  then  she  wiped  off  a  few 
teirs.  Sometimes  she  would  throw^  a  word 
into  the  conversation  that  was  going  on,  but 
for  the  most  part  confined  herself  to  passive 
remonstrances  and  appeals,  lifting  up  now  her 
hands,  now  her  eyes,  to  heaven.     It  was  half 
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because  she  was  so  overcome  by  her  feehngs 
that  Mrs.  Lennox  took  so  little  share  in  what 
was  going  on,  and  half  because  her  brother 
had  taken  the  management  of  this  crisis  off 
her  hands.  She  did  not  think  that  he  showed 
much  mastery  of  the  situation,  but  she  yielded 
it  to  him  with  a  great  and  consolatory  con- 
sciousness that,  whatever  should  now  happen, 
she  could  not  be  held  as  the  person  to  blame. 

Eosalind's  story  was  that  which  the  reader 
already  knows,  with  the  addition  of  another 
extracted  from  little  Amy,  who  had  one  of 
those  wonderful  tales  of  childish  endurance  and 
silence,  which  seem  scarcely  credible,  yet  occur 
so  often,  to  tell.  For  many  nights  past  Amy, 
clins^ing^  to  her  sister,  with  her  face  hidden  on 
Eosalind's  shoulder,  declared  that  she  had  seen 
the  same  figure  steal  in.  She  had  never  clearly 
seen  the  face,  but  the  child  had  been  certain 
from  the  first  that  it  was  mamma.  Mamma 
had  gone  to  Johnny  first,  and  then  had  come 
to  her  own  little  bed,  where  she  stood  for  a 
moment  before  she  disappeared.  Johnny's  out- 
cry had  been  always,  Amy  said,  after  the  figure 
disappeared,  but  she  had  seen  it  emerge  from 
out  of  the  dimness,  and  glide  away,  and  by 
degrees   this   mystery  had   become    the    chief 
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incident  in  her  life.  All  this  Rosalind  repeated 
with  tremulous  eloquence  and  excitement,  as 
she  stood  before  the  two  elder  people,  on  her 
defence. 

'  But  I  saw  her,  Uncle  John ;  what  argu- 
ment can  be  so  strong  as  that.^  You  have 
been  moving  about,  you  have  not  got  your 
letters :  and  perhaps,  perhaps '  cried  Rosa- 
lind with  tears,  '  perhaps  it  has  happened  only 
now,  only  to-night.  A  woman  who  was  far 
from  her  children  might  come  and  see  them — 
and  see  them,'  she  struggled  to  say  through  her 
sobs,  '  on  her  way  to  heaven.' 

'  Oh,  Rosalind  !  it  is  a  fortnight  since  it 
began,'  Mrs.  Lennox  said. 

'  Do  people  die  in  a  moment  ?  '  cried  Rosa- 
lind. '  She  may  have  been  dying  all  this  time ; 
and  perhaps  when  they  thought  her  wandering 
in  her  mind  it  might  be  that  she  w^as  here. 
Oh  my  mother  ;  who  would  watch  over  her, 
who  would  be  taking  care  of  her  ?  and  me  so 
far  away !  ' 

John  Trevanion  sprang  from  his  chair.  It 
was  intolerable  to  sit  there,  and  listen  and  feel 
the  contagion  of  this  excitement,  which  was 
so  irrational,  so  foolish,  gain  his  own  being. 
Women  take  a  pleasure  in  their  own  anguish, 
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which  a  man  cannot  bear.  '  Eosahnd,'  he 
cried,  '  this  is  too  terrible,  you  know.  I  cannot 
stand  it  if  you  can  ;  I  tell  you,  if  anything 
had  happened,  I  must  have  heard.  All  this  is 
simply  impossible.  You  have  all  got  out  of 
order,  the  children  first,  and  their  fancies  have 
acted  upon  you.' 

'  It  is  their  digestion,  I  always  said  so — 
or  gout  in  the  system,'  said  Aunt  Sophy,  lifting 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

'  It  is  derangement  of  the  brain,  I  think,' 
said  John.  '  I  see  I  must  get  you  out  of  here  ; 
one  of  you  has  infected  the  other.  Come, 
Eosalind,  you  have  so  much  sense — let  us  see 
you  make  use  of  it.' 

'  Uncle  John,  what  has  sense  to  do  with  it  ? 
I  have  seen  her,'  Eosalind  said. 

'  This  is  madness,  Eosalind.' 

'  What  is  madness  ?  Are  my  eyes  rnad 
that  saw  mamma  ?  I  was  not  thinkinor  of 
seeing  her.  In  a  moment  I  hfted  up  my  eyes, 
and  she  was  there.  Is  it  madness  that  she 
should  die  ?  Oh  no,  more  wonderful  how  she 
can  live ;  or  madness  to  think  that  her  heart 
would  fly  to  us — oh,  like  an  arrow,  the  moment 
it  was  free  ?  ' 

'  Eosalind,'  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  '  poor  Grace 
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was  a  very  religious  woman :  at  that  moment 
she  would  be  thinking  about  her  Maker.' 

'Do  you  think  she  woukl  be  afraid  of  Him? ' 
cried  Eosahnd,  '  afraid  that  our  Lord  would  be 
jealous,  that  He  would  not  hke  her  to  love  her 
children  ?  Oh,  that's  not  what  my  mother 
thought !  My  religion  is  what  I  got  from  her. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  Him — she  loved  Him. 
She  would  know  that  He  would  let  her  come, 
perhaps  bring  her  and  stand  by  her  :  perhaps,' 
the  girl  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  'if  I  had 
been  better,  more  religious,  more  like  my 
mother,  I  should  have  seen  Him  in  the  room 
too.' 

John  Trevanion  seized  her  hands  almost 
fiercely.  Short  of  giving  up  his  own  self- 
control,  and  yielding  to  this  stormy  tide  of 
emotion,  it  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do. 
'  I  must  have  an  end  of  this,'  he  said.  '  Eosa- 
lind,  you  must  be  calm — we  shall  all  go  dis- 
tracted if  you  continue  so.  She  was  a  good 
woman,  as  Sophy  says.  She  never  could,  I 
don't  believe  it,  have  gratified  herself  at  your 
expense  like  tliis.  I  shall  telegraph  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  the  lawyers,  to  know 
if  they  have  any  news.  Will  that  satisfy  you? 
Suspend  your  .judgment    till  I  hear ;   if  then 
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it  turns  out  that  there  is  any  cause *  here 

his  voice  broke  and  yielded  to  the  strain  of 
emotion  :  upon  which  Eosalind,  whose  face 
had  been  turned  away,  rose  up  suddenly  and 
flung  herself  upon  him  as  Amy  had  done  upon 
her,  crying,  *  Oh,  my  mother  I  oh,  niy  mother ! 
you  loved  her  too,  Uncle  John.' 

Thus  the  passion  of  excited  feeling  extended 
itself.  For  a  moment  John  Trevanion  sobbed 
too,  and  the  girl  felt,  with  a  sensation  of  awe 
which  calmed  her,  the  swelling  of  the  man's 
breast.  He  put  her  down  in  her  chair  next 
moment  with  a  tremulous  smile.  '  No  more, 
Eosalind — we  must  not  all  lose  our  senses. 
I  promise  you  if  there  is  any  truth  in  your 
imagination  you  shall  not  want  my  sympathy. 
But  I  am  sure  you  are  exciting  yourself  un- 
necessarily ;  I  know  I  should  have  heard  had 
there  been  anything  wrong.  My  dear,  no  more 
now.' 

Next  morning  John  Trevanion  was  early 
astir.  He  had  slept  little,  and  his  mind  was 
full  of  cares.  In  the  light  of  the  morning  he 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the  agitation  of  last 
night,  and  of  the  credulity  to  which  he  him- 
self had  been  drawn  by  Eosalind's  excitement. 
He  said  to  himself  that  no  doubt  it  was  in  the 
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imagination  of  little  Amy  that  the  whole  myth 
had  arisen.  The  child  had  been  sleepless,  as 
children  often  are,  and  no  doubt  she  had 
formed  to  herself  that  spectre  out  of  the  dark- 
ness which  sympathy  and  excitement  and  soli- 
tude had  embodied  to  Eosahnd  also.  Nothing 
is  more  contagious  than  imagination.  He  had 
himself  been  all  but  overpowered  by  Eosahnd's 
impassioned  certainty.  He  had  felt  his  own 
firmness  waver ;  how  much  more  was  an  emo- 
tional girl  likely  to  waver,  who  did  not  take 
into  account  the  tangle  of  mental  workings 
even  in  a  child?  As  he  came  out  into  the 
cool  morning  air  it  all  seemed  clear  enough 
and  easy ;  but  the  consequences  were  not  easy, 
nor  how  he  was  to  break  the  spell,  and  recall 
the  visionary  child  and  the  too  sympathetic 
girl  to  practical  realities,  and  dissipate  these 
fencies  out  of  their  heads.  He  was  not  very 
confident  in  his  own  powers  ;  he  thought  they 
were  quite  as  hkely  to  overcome  him  as  he 
to  restore  them  to  composure.  But  still  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  the  scene  changed  at 
least.  As  he  came  along  the  corridor  from  his 
room,  with  a  sense  of  being  the  only  person 
waking  in  this  part  of  the  house,  though  the 
servants  had  long  been  stirring  below,  his  ear 
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was  caught  by  a  faint  quick  sound,  and  a 
whispering  call  from  the  apartment  occupied 
by  his  sister.  He  looked  round  quickly,  fear- 
ful, as  one  is  in  a  time  of  agitation,  of  every 
new  sound,  and  saw  another  actor  in  the  little 
drama,  one  whose  name  had  not  yet  been  so 
much  as  mentioned  as  taking  any  part  in  it — 
the  sharp,  inquisitive,  matter-of-fact  little  Sophy, 
who  was  the  one  of  the  children  he  liked  least. 
Sophy  made  energetic  gestures  to  stop  him, 
and  with  elaborate  precaution  came  out  of  her 
room  attired  in  a  little  dressing-gown  of  blue 
flannel,  with  bare  feet  in  shppers,  and  her  hair 
hangiug  over  her  shoulders.  He  stood  still  in 
the  passage  with  great  impatience  while  she 
elaborately  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and 
came  towards  him  on  her  toes,  with  an  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  mystery.  '  Oh,  Uncle  John  I 
hush,  don't  make  any  noise,'  Sophy  said. 

'  Is  that  all  you  want  to  tell  me  ? '  he  asked 
severely. 

'  No,  Uncle  John :  but  we  must  not  wake 
these  poor  things,  they  are  all  asleep.  I  want 
to  tell  you — do  you  think  we  are  safe  here  and 
nobody  can  hear  us  ?  Please  go  back  to  your 
room.  If  anyone  were  to  come  and  see  me,  in 
bare  feet  and  my  dressing-gown ' 
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He  laughed  somewhat  grimly,  indeed  with 
a  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  whip  this  im- 
portant little  person  :  but  Sophy  detected  no 
undercurrent  of  meaning.  She  cried  '  Hush  ! ' 
again  with  the  most  imperative  energy  under 
her  breath,  and  swinging  by  his  arm  drew  him 
back  to  his  room,  which  threw  a  ray  of  morn- 
ing sunshine  down  the  passage  from  its  open 
door.  The  man  was  a  little  abashed  by  the 
entrance  o  this  feminine  creature,  though  she 
was  but  thirteen,  especially  as  she  gave  a  quick 
glance  round  of  curiosity  and  sharp  inspection. 
'  What  an  awfully  big  sponge,  and  what  a  lot 
of  boots  you  have !  '  she  said  quickly.  '  Uncle 
John !  they  say  one  ought  never  to  watch  or 
listen  or  anything  of  that  sort :  but  when 
everybody  was  in  such  a  state  last  night,  how 
do  you  think  I  could  just  stay  still  in  bed?  I 
saw  that  lady  come  out  of  the  children's  room, 
Uncle  John.' 

The  child,  though  her  eyes  were  dancing 
with  excitement  and  the  delight  of  meddling, 
and  the  importance  of  what  she  had  to  say, 
began  at  this  point  to  change  colour,  to  grow 
red  and  then  pale. 

'  You !  I  did  not  think  you  were  the  sort 
of  person,  Sophy ' 
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'  Oh,  wait  a  little,  Uncle  John  I  To  see 
ghosts  you  were  going  to  say.  But  that  is  just 
the  mistake.  I  knew  all  the  time  it  was  a  real 
lady.  I  don't  know  how  I  knew.  I  just  found 
out,  out  of  my  own  head.' 

'  A  real  lady  !  I  don't  know,  Sophy,  what 
you  mean.' 

'  Oh,  but  you  do,  it  is  quite  simple.  It  is 
no  ghost,  it  is  a  real  lady,  as  real  as  anyone.  I 
stood  at  the  door  and  saw  her  come  out.  She 
went  quite  close  past  me,  and  I  felt  her  things, 
and  they  were  as  real  as  mine.  She  makes  no 
noise  because  she  is  so  light  and  thin.  Besides, 
there  are  no  ghosts,'  said  Sophy.  '  If  she  had 
been  a  ghost  she  would  have  known  I  was 
there,  and  she  never  did,  never  found  me  out 
though  I  felt  her  tilings.  She  had  a  great 
deal  of  black  lace  on,'  the  girl  added,  not 
without  meaning,  though  it  was  a  meaning 
altocrether  lost  noon  John  Trevanion.     Thout/h 

ox  c 

she  was  so  cool  and  practical,  her  nerves  were 
all  in  commotion.  She  could  not  keep  still : 
her  eyes,  her  feet,  her  fingers  all  were  quiver- 
ing. She  made  a  dart  aside  to  his  dressing- 
table.  '  What  big,  big  brushes — and  no 
handles  to  them !  Why  is  everything  a  gen- 
tleman has  so  big  ?  though  you  have  so  little 
VOL.  III.  r 
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hair.  Her  shoes  were  of  that  soft  kind  with- 
out any  heels  to  them,  and  she  made  no  noise. 
Uncle  John  !  ' 

'  This  is  a  very  strange  addition  to  the 
story,  Sophy.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me.  It  was  no  imagination,  then,  but  some- 
body who  for  some  strange  motive I  am 

very  glad  you  had  so  much  sense,  not  to  be 
deceived.' 

'  Uncle  John  ! '  Sophy  said.  She  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  this  applause,  as  in  other 
circumstances  she  would  have  done ;  every- 
thing about  her  twitched  and  trembled,  her 
eyes  seemed  to  grow  large  like  Amy's.  She 
could  not  stand  still.     '  Uncle  John  ! ' 

'  What  is  it,  Sophy  ?  You  have  something 
more  to  say.' 

The  child's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  So  sharp 
they  were,  and  keen,  that  this  liquid  medium 
seemed  inappropriate  to  their  eager  curiosity 
and  brightness.  She  grew  quite  pale,  her  lips 
quivered  a  httle.  '  Uncle  John !  '  she  said 
again,  with  an  hysterical  heave  of  her  bosom, 
'  I  think  it  is  mamma.' 

'  Sophy  ! '  He  cried  out  with  such  a  wild- 
ness  of  exclamation  that  she  started  with 
fright,  and  those  hot  tears  dropped  out  of  her 
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eyes.  Something  in  her  throat  clioked  her. 
She  lepeated,  in  a  stifled,  broken  voice,  '  I  am 
sure  it  is  mamma.' 

'  Sophy !  you  must  have  some  reason  for 
saying  this.  What  is  it  ?  Don't  tell  me  half, 
but  everything.    What  makes  you  think r ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  at  all,'  cried  the  child. 
*  Why  should  I  thmk?  I  saw  her.  I  Would 
not  tell  the  others  or  say  anything,  because  it 
would  harm  us  all,  wouldn't  it,  Uncle  John  ? 
but  I  know  it  is  mamma.' 

He  seized  her  by  the  shoulder  in  hot  anger 

and  excitement.     '  You  Httle Could  you 

think  of  that  when  you  saw  your  mother — if 
it  is  your  mother  ?  but  that's  impossible.  And 
you  can't  be  such  a  little — such  a  demon  as 
you  make  yoiu*self  out.' 

'  You  never  said  that  to  anyone  else,'  cried 
Sophy,  bursting  into  tears ;  '  it  was  Eex  that 
told  me.  He  said  we  should  lose  all  our 
money  if  mamma  came  back.  We  can't  hve 
without  our  money,  can  we.  Uncle  John? 
Other  people  may  take  care  of  us,  and — all 
that.  But  if  we  had  no  money  what  would 
become  of  us?  Eex  told  me.  He  said  that 
was  why  mamma  went  away.' 

John  Trevanion  gazed  at  the  little  girl  iu 

E  2 
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her  precocious  wisdom  with  a  wonder  for 
which  he  could  find  no  words.  Eex,  too,  that 
fresh  and  manly  boy,  so  admirable  an  example 
of  English  youth  ;  to  think  of  these  two  young 
creatures  talking  it  over,  coming  to  their  de- 
cision !  He  forgot  even  the  strange  light,  if  it 
was  a  light,  which  she  had  thrown  upon  the 
events  of  the  previous  evening,  in  admiration 
and  wonder  at  this,  which  was  more  wonderful. 
At  length  he  said,  with  perhaps  a  tone  of  satire 
too  tine  for  Sophy, '  As  you  are  the  only  person 
who  possesses  this  information,  Sophy,  w^hat  do 
you  propose  to  do  ?  ' 

'  Do  P  '  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  startled 
eyes  ;  ''  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything.  Uncle 

John,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you ' 

'  And  put  the  responsibility  on  my  shoulders? 
Yes,  I  understand  that.  But  you  cannot  forget 
what  you  have  seen.  If  your  mother,  as  you 
think,  is  in  the  house,  what  shall  you  do? ' 

'  Oh,  Uncle  John,'  said  Sophy,  pale  with 
alarm,  '  I  have  not  really,  really  seen  her, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.  She  only  just  passed 
where  I  w^as  standing.  No  one  could  punish 
me  just  for  having  seen  her  pass.' 

'  I  think  you  are  a  great  philosopher,  my 
dear,'  he  said. 
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At  this,  Sophy  looked  very  keenly  at  him, 
and  deriving  no  satisfaction  from  the  expression 
of  his  face,  again  began  to  cry.  '  You  are 
making  fun  of  me,  Uncle  John,'  she  said.  '  You 
would  not  laugh  like  that  if  it  had  been  Eosa- 
lind.  You  always  laugh  at  us  children,  what- 
ever we  may  say.' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  laugh,  Sophy,  I  assure 
you.  If  your  aunt  or  someone  wakes  and 
finds  you  gone  from  your  bed,  how  shall  you 
explain  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  tell  her  that  I  was I  know 

what  1  shall  tell  her,'  Sophy  said,  recovering 
herself;  '  I  am  not  such  a  silly  as  that.' 

'  You  are  not  silly  at  all,  my  dear.  I  ^\ish 
you  were  not  half  so  clever,'  said  John.  He 
turned  away  with  a  sick  heart.  Sophy  and 
those  unconscious,  terrible  revelations  of  hers 
were  more  than  the  man  could  bear.  The  air 
was  fresh  outside,  the  day  was  young :  he 
seemed  to  have  come  out  of  an  oppressive  at- 
mosphere of  age  and  sophistication,  calculating 
prudence  and  artificial  life,  when  he  left  the 
child  behind  him.  He  was  so  much  over- 
whelmed by  Sophy  that  for  the  moment  he  did 
not  fully  reahse  the  importance  of  wliat  she 
had  told  him,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  walked 
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some  distance,  and  reconciled  himself  to  nature 
in  the  still  brightness  of  the  morning,  that  he 
awoke  with  a  sudden  sensation  which  thrilled 
through  and  through  him  to  the  meaning  of 
what  the  little  girl  had  said.  Her  mother — 
was  it  possible  ? — no  ghost,  but  a  living  woman. 
This  was  indeed  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
he  had  never  thought  of.  At  first,  after 
Madam's  sudden  departure  from  Highcourt, 
John  Trevanion  went  nowhere  without  a  sort 
of  vague  expectation  of  meeting  her  suddenly, 
in  some  quite  inappropriate  place — on  a  rail- 
w-ay,  in  an  hotel.  But  now,  after  years  had 
passed,  he  had  no  longer  that  expectation. 
The  world  is  so  small,  as  it  is  the  common 
vulgarity  of  the  moment  to  say,  but  neverthe- 
less the  world  is  large  enough  to  permit  people 
who  have  lost  each  other  in  life  to  drift  apart, 
never  to  meet,  to  wander  about  almost  wdthin 
sight  of  each  other,  yet  never  cross  each  other's 
paths.  He  had  not  thought  of  that — he  could 
scarcely  give  any  faith  to  it  now.  It  seemed  too 
natural,  too  probable  to  have  hay)pened.  And 
yet  it  was  not  either  natural  or  probable  that 
Mrs.  Trevanion,  such  as  he  had  known  her,  a 
woman  so  self-restrained,  so  long  experienced 
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in  the  art  of  subduing  her  own  impulses,  should 
risk  the  health  of  her  children  and  shatter  their 
nerves  by  secret  visits  that  looked  like  those  of 
a  supernatural  being.  It  was  impossible  to 
him  to  think  this  of  her.  She  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  herself  entirely  to  their 
interests  once,  would  she  be  so  forgetful  of 
them  now  ?  And  yet,  a  mother  hungering  for 
the  sight  of  her  children's  faces,  severed  from 
them,  without  hope,  was  she  to  be  judged  by 
ordinary  rules  ?  Was  there  any  expedient 
whi(^h  she  might  net  be  pardoned  for  taking — 
any  efiort  which  she  might  not  make  to  see  them 
once  more  ? 

The  immediate  question,  however,  was  what 
to  do  ?  He  could  not  insist  upon  carrving  the 
party  away,  which  was  his  first  idea  ;  for  various 
visitors  were  already  on  their  way  to  join  them, 
and  it  would  be  cruel  to  interrupt  the  '  koor  ' 
which  Mrs.  Lennox  regarded  with  so  much 
hope.  The  anxious  guardian  did  as  so  many 
anxious  guardians  have  done  before  ;  he  took 
I'efuge  in  a  compromise.  Before  he  returned 
to  the  hotel  he  had  hired  one  of  the  many  villas 
in  the  neicfhbourhood,  the  white  board  with 
the  inscription  a  louer^  coming  to  him  like  a 
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sudden  inspiration.  Whether  the  appearance 
which  had  disturbed  tliem  was  of  this  world  or 
of  another,  the  change  must  be  beneficial. 

The  house  stood  upon  a  wooded  height, 
which  descended  with  its  fringe  of  trees  to  the 
ver:  edore  of  the  water,  and  commanded  the 
whole  beautiful  landscape,  the  expanse  of  the 
lake  answering  to  every  change  of  the  sky,  the 
homely  towers  of  Hautecombe  opposite,  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  reflected  in  the  pro- 
found blue  mirror  underneath.  V/ithin  this 
enclosure  no  one  could  make  a  mysterious 
entry  ;  no  one  at  least  clothed  in  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood.  To  his  bewildered  mind  it  was  the 
most  grateful  relief  to  escape  thus  from  the 
dilemma  before  him  ;  and  in  any  case  he  must 
gain  time  for  examination  and  thought. 
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Mrs.  Lexxox  was  struck  dumb  ^vith  amazement 
when  she  heard  what  her  brother's  morning's 
occupation  had  been.  '  Taken  a  house  ! '  she 
cried,  with  a  scream  which  summoned  the  whole 
party  round  her.  But  presently  she  consoled 
herself,  and  found  it  the  best  step  which  pos- 
sibly could  have  been  taken.  It  was  a  pretty 
place  ;  and  she  could  there  complete  her  '  koor  ' 
without  let  or  hindrance.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  adapted  themselves  to  it 
with  the  ease  of  youth  ;  but  there  were  many 
protests  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
hotel ;  and  to  young  Everard  the  news  at  first 
seemed  fatal.  He  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  that  he  met  none  of  the  party  during  the 
afternoon.  In  ordinary  circumstances  he  crossed 
their  path  two  or  three  times  at  least,  and  by 
a  little  strategy  could  make  sure  of  being  in 
Eosa'ind's  company  for  a  considerable  part  of 
every   day,   having  indeed   come  to  consider 
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himself,  and  being  generally  considered,  as  one 
of  Mrs.  Lennox's  habitual  train.  He  thought 
at  first  that  they  had  gone  away  altogether,  and 
his  despair  was  boundless.  But  very  soon  the 
shock  was  softened,  and  better  things  began  to 
appear  possible.  Next  day  he  met  Mrs.  Lennox 
going  to  her  bath,  and  not  only  did  she  stop  to 
(^xplain  everything  to  him.  and  tell  him  all 
about  the  new  house,  which  was  so  much  nicer 
than  the  hotel,  but,  led  away  by  her  own  flood 
of  utterance,  and  without  thinking  what  John 
would  say,  she  invited  him  at  once  to  dinner. 

'  Dinner  is  rather  a  weak  point,'  she  said, 
'  but  there  is  something  to  eat  always,  if  you 
don't  mind  taking  your  chance.' 

'I  would  not  mind,  however  little  there 
might  be,'  he  said,  beaming.  '  I  thought  you 
had  gone  away,  and  I  was  in  despair.' 

'  Oh  no,'  Mrs.  Lennox  said.  But  then  she 
began  to  think  what  John  would  say. 

John  did  not  say  very  much  when  in  the 
early  dusk  Everard,  in  all  the  glories  of  evening 
dress,  made  his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Bonport,  which  was  furnished  with  very 
little  except  the  view.  But  then  the  view  was 
enough  to  cover  many  deficiencies.  The  room 
was  rounded,  almost  the  half  of  the  wall  being 
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window,  which  was  filled  at  all  times,  when 
there  was  light  enough  to  see  it,  with  one  of 
those  prospects  of  land  and  water  which  never 
lose  their  interest,  and  which  take  as  many 
variations,  as  the  sini  rises  and  sets  upon  them, 
and  the  clouds  and  shadows  flit  over  them,  and 
the  light  pours  out  of  the  skies,  as  does  an  ex- 
pressive human  face.  The  formation  of  the 
room  aided  the  effect  by  making  this  wonderful 
scene  the  necessary  background  of  everything 
that  occurred  within ;  in  that  soft  twilight  the 
figures  were  as  shadows  against  the  brightness 
which  still  lingered  upon  the  lake.  John  Tre- 
vanion  stood  against  it.  black  in  his  height  and 
massive  outline,  taking  the  privilege  of  his  man- 
hood and  darkening  for  the  others  the  remnant 
of  daylight  that  remained.  Mrs.  Lennox's 
chair  had  been  placed  in  a  corner,  as  she  liked 
it  to  be,  out  of  what  she  called  the  draught,  and 
all  that  appeared  of  her  was  one  side  of  a  soft 
heap,  a  small  mountain  of  drapery ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eosalind,  slim  and  straight,  a 
soft  whiteness,  appeared  against  the  trellis  of 
the  verandah.  The  picture  was  all  in  shadows, 
uncertain,  visionary,  save  for  the  outline  of  John 
Trevauion,  which  was  very  solid  and  uncom- 
promising, and  produced   a  great  effect  amid 
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tlie  gentle  vagueness  of  all  around.  The  young 
man  faltered  on  the  threshold  at  sight  of  him, 
feeUng  none  of  the  happy,  sympathetic  security 
which  he  had  felt  in  the  company  of  the  ladies 
and  the  children.  Young  Everard  was  in 
reality  too  ignorant  of  society  and  its  ways  to 
liave  thought  of  the  inevitable  interviews  with 
guardians,  and  investigations  into  antecedents 
which  would  necessarily  attend  any  possible 
engagement  with  a  girl  in  Eosalind's  position. 
But  there  came  a  cold  shiver  over  him  when  he 
saw  the  man's  figure  opposite  to  him  as  he 
entered,  and  a  prevision  of  an  examination  very 
different  from  anything  he  had  calculated  upon 
came  into  his  mind.  For  a  moment  the  im- 
pulse of  flight  seized  him  ;  but  that  was  impos- 
sible, and  however  terrible  the  ordeal  might  be 
it  was  evident  that  he  must  face  it.  It  was 
well  for  him,  however,  that  it  was  so  dark  that 
the  changes  of  his  colour  and  hesitation  of  his 
manner  were  not  so  visible  as  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Mrs.  Lennox  was  of  opinion 
that  he  was  shy — perhaps  even  more  shy  than 
usual  from  the  fact  that  John  was  not  so 
friendly  as,  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Everard 
had  done  for  the  children,  he  ought  to  have 
been.     And  she  did  her  best  accordingly  to 
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encourage  the  visitor.  The  little  interval  before 
dinner  in  the  twiUght,  when  they  could  not  see 
each  other,  was  naturally  awkward,  and  except 
by  herself  little  was  said  :  but  she  had  a  gene  - 
rally  well-justified  faith  in  the  effect  of  dinner 
as  a  softening  and  molUfying  influence.  When, 
however,  the  party  were  seated  in  the  dining- 
room,  round  the  shaded  lamp,  which  threw  a 
brilhant  light  on  the  table,  and  left  the  faces 
round  it  in  a  sort  of  pink  shadow,  matters  were 
little  better  than  before.  The  undesired  guest, 
who  had  not  self-confidence  enough  to  appear 
at  his  ease,  attempted  after  a  while  to  entertain 
!Mrs.  Lennox  with  scraps  of  gossip  from  the 
hotel,  though  always  in  a  deprecating  tone  and 
with  an  apologetic  humility  ;  but  this  conversa- 
tion went  on  strangely  in  the  midst  of  an 
atmosphere  hushed  by  many  agitations,  where 
the  others  were  kept  silent  by  thoughts  and 
anxieties  too  great  for  words.  John  Trevanion, 
who  could  scarcely  contain  himself  or  restrain 
his  inchnation  to  take  this  young  intruder  by 
the  throat  and  compel  him  to  explain  who  he 
was,  and  what  he  did  here,  and  Eosalind,  who 
had  looked  with  incrediUous  apathy  at  the  tele- 
gram her  uncle  had  received  from  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanion's  lawyers,  informing  him  that  nothing 
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had  happened  to  her,  so  far  as  they  were 
aware,  sat  mute,  both  of  them,  hstening  to  the 
mild  chatter  without  taking  any  part  in  it. 
Mrs.  Lennox  wagged,  if  not  her  beard  at  least 
the  laces  of  her  cap,  as  she  discussed  the  com- 
pany at  the  table  d'hote.  '  And  these  people 
were  Eussians,  after  all  ?  '  she  said.  '  Why,  I 
thought  them  English,  and  you  remember 
Eosalind  and  you,  Mr.  Everard,  declared  they 
must  be  German — and  all  the  time  they  were 
Eussians.  How  very  odd !  And  it  was  the 
little  man  who  was  the  lady's  husband  !  Well, 
I  never  should  have  guessed  that.  Yes,  I  knew 
our  going  away  would  make  a  great  gap — so 
many  of  us,  you  know.  But  we  have  got  some 
friends  coming.  Do  you  mean  to  take  rooms 
at  the  Venat  for  Mr.  Elvers,  John?     And  then 

there  is  Eoland  Hamerton ' 

'  Is  Eoland  Hamerton  coming  here : ' 
'With  Eex,  I  think.  Oh  yes,  he  is  sure 
to  come — he  is  great  friends  with  Eex.  I  am 
so  glad  the  boy  should  have  such  a  steady,  nice 
friend.  But  we  cannot  take  him  in  at  Bonport, 
and  of  course  he  never  would  expect  such  a 
thing.  Perhaps  you  will  mention  at  the 
bureau,  Mr.  Everard,  that  some  friends  of 
mine  will  be  wantinp;  rooms.' 
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'  I  had  no  idea,'  said  John,  with  a  tcne  of 
anuoyance,  '  that  so  large  a  party  was  ex- 
pected.' 

'  Eex  ? '  said  Mi*s.  Lennox,  with  simple 
audacity.  '  Well,  1  hope  you  don't  think  I 
could  refuse  our  own  boy  when  he  wanted  tu 
come.' 

'He  ought  to  have  been  at  school,'  the 
guardian  grumbled  under  his  breath. 

'  John !  when  you  agreed  yourself  he  was 
doing  no  good  at  school :  and  the  masters  said 
so,  and  everybody.  And  he  is  too  young  to 
go  to  Oxford  ;  and  whatever  you  may  think, 
John,  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  a  nice, 
good,  steady  young  man  like  Eoland  Hamerton 
has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Eex.  Oh  yes,  he  has 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  him — he  is  staying  with 
him  now.  It  shows  that  though  the  poor  boy 
may  be  a  Httle  wilful,  he  is  thorouglily  nice  in 
his  heart.  Though  even  without  that,'  said 
Mrs.  Lennox,  ready  to  weep,  '  I  shoukl  always 
be  glad  to  see  Eoland  Hamerton,  shouldn't 
you,  Eosalind  ?  He  is  always  good  and  kind, 
and  we  have  known  him,  and  Eosalind  has 
known  him,  all  his  life.' 

Eosahnd   made   no   reply  to    this    appeal. 
She  was  in  no  mood  to  say  anything,  to  take 
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any  part  in  common  conversation.  Her  time 
of  peace  and  repose  was  over.  If  there  had 
been  nothing  else,  the  sudden  information  only 
now  conveyed  to  her  of  the  coming  of  Eivers 
and  of  Hamerton,  with  what  motive  she  knew 
too  well,  would  have  been  enough  to  stop  her 
mouth.  She  heard  this  with  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment, of  exasperation,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
alarm,  which  is  far  from  the  state  of  mind  sup- 
posed by  the  visionary  philosopher  to  whom  it 
seems  meet  that  a  good  girl  should  have  seven 
suitors.  Above  all,  the  name  of  Eivers  filled 
her  with  alarm.  He  was  a  man  who  was  a 
stranger,  who  would  insist  upon  an  answer,  and 
probably  think  himself  ill-used  if  that  answer 
was  not  favourable.  With  so  many  subjects  of 
thought  already  weighing  upon  her,  to  have 
this  added  made  her  brain  swim.  And  when 
she  looked  up  and  caught,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  a  wistful  gaze  from  those  eyes 
which  had  so  long  haunted  her  imagination, 
Eosalind's  dismay  was  complete.  She  shrank 
into  herself  with  a  troubled  consciousness  that 
all  the  problems  of  life  were  crowding  upon 
her,  and  at  a  moment  when  she  had  little  heart 
to  consider  any  personal  question  at  all,  much 
less  such  a  one  as  this. 
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The  party  round  the  dinner  table  was  thus 
a  very  agitated  party,  and  by  degrees  less  and 
less  was  said.  The  movements  of  the  servants 
— Mrs.  Lennox's  agile  courier  and  John  Tre- 
vanion's  solemn  English  attendant,  whose  face 
was  like  wood — became  very  audible,  the  chief 
action  of  the  scene.  To  Everard,  the  silence, 
broken  only  by  these  sounds  and  by  ^Irs.  Len- 
nox's voice  coming  in  at  intervals,  was  as  the 
silence  of  fate.  He  made  exertions  which  were 
really  stupendous  to  find  something  to  say,  to 
seize  the  occasion  and  somehow  divert  the 
catastrophe  which,  though  he  did  not  know 
what  it  would  be,  he  felt  to  be  hanging  over 
his  head  ;  but  his  throat  was  dry  and  his  lips 
parched,  notwithstanding  the  wine  which  he 
swallowed  in  his  agitation,  and  not  a  word 
would  come.  When  the  ladies  rose  to  leave 
the  table,  he  felt  that  the  catastrophe  was  very 
near.  He  was  paralysed  by  their  sudden 
movement,  which  he  had  not  calculated  upon, 
and  had  not  even  presence  of  mind  to  open  the 
door  for  them  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but 
stood  gazing  with  his  mouth  open  and  his 
napkin  in  his  hand,  to  find  himself  alone  and 
face  to  face  with  John  Trevanion.  He  had  not 
thought  of  this  terrible  ordeal.     Li  the  hotel 
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life  to  which  he  had  of  late  been  acciistotnec!, 
the  awful  interval  after  dinner  is  necessarilj 
omitted,  and  Everard  had  not  been  brought  up 
hi  a  societj^  which  sits  over  its  wine.  When 
he  saw  John  Trevanion  bearing  down  upon 
him  with  his  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  to  take 
Mrs.  Lennox's  place,  he  felt  that  he  did  not 
know  to  what  trial  this  might  be  preliminary, 
and  turned  towards  his  host  with  a  sense  of 
danger  and  terror  which  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  justify,  restraining  with  an 
effort  the  gasp  in  his  throat.  John  began 
innocently  enough  by  some  remark  about  the 
wine.  It  was  very  tolerable  wine,  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  country  overrun 
by  visitors.  '^  But  I  suppose  the  strangers  will 
be  going  very  soon,  as  I  hear  the  season  is 
nearly  over.     Have  you  been  long  here  ?  ' 

'  A  month — six  weeks  I  mean— since  early 
in  August.' 

'  And  did  you  come  for  the  "  cure  "  ?  You 
must  have  taken  a  double  allowance.' 

'  It  was  not  exactly  for  the  "  cure  "  ;  at  least 
I  have  stayed  on  for-^for  other  reasons.' 

'Pardon  me  if  I  seem  inquisitive,'  said 
John  Trevanion.  '  It  was  you,  was  it  not, 
w^om  I  met  in  the  village  at  Highcourt  two 
yeais  ago?' 
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*  Yes,  it  was  I.' 

'  That  was  a  very  unlikely  place  to  meet — 
more  unlikely  than  Aix.  I  must  ask  your 
pardon  again,  Mr.  Everard  :  you  will  allo^r 
that  when  I  find  you  here,  almost  a  member  of 
my  sister's  family,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire. 
Do  you  know  that  there  were  very  unpleasant 
visitors  at  Highcourt  in  search  of  you  after 
you  were  gone  ?  ' 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
expanding  and  dilating — where  had  he  seen 
such  eyes  ? — a  deep  crimson  fiush,  and  a  look 
of  such  terror  and  anguish  that  John  Tre- 
vanion's  good  heart  was  touched.  He  had 
anticipated  a  possible  bravado  of  denial,  which 
would  have  given  him  no  difficulty,  but  this 
was  much  less  easy  to  deal  with. 

'  Mr.  Trevanion,'  Everard  said,  with  lips  so 
parched  that  he  had  to  moisten  them  before  he 
could  speak,  '  that  was  a  mistake,  it  was  indeed  ! 
That  was  all  arranged  :  you  would  not  put  me 
to  shame  for  a  thing  so  long  past,  and  that  was 
entirely  a  mistake  !  It  was  put  right  in  every 
way,  every  farthing  was  paid.  A  great  change 
happened  to  me  at  that  time  of  my  life.  I  had 
been  kept  out  of  what  I  had  a  right  to,  and 
badly    treated.     But  after  that  a  change  oc- 
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curred,  I  can  assure  you,  and  the  people 
themselves  would  tell  you.  I  can  give  you 
tlieir  address.' 

'  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you  on  the 
subject  if  I  had  not  been  disposed  to  accept 
any  explanation  you  could  make/  said  John 
Trevanion  ;  which  was  but  partially  true  so  far 
as  his  intention  went,  although  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  an  explanation  which  was  so  evidently 
sincere.  After  this  there  ensued  a  silence, 
during  which  Everard,  the  excitement  in  his 
mind  growing  higher  and  higher,  turned  over 
every  subject  on  which  he  thought  it  possible 
that  he  could  be  questioned  further.  He 
thought,  as  he  sat  there  drawn  together  on  his 
defence,  eagerly  yet  stealthily  examining  the 
countenance  of  this  inquisitor,  that  he  had 
thought  of  everything  and  could  not  be  taken 
by  suprise.  Nevertheless  his  heart  gave  a 
2[reat  bound  of  astonishment  when  John  Tre- 
vanion  spoke  again.  The  question  he  put  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  for  which  the  victim  was 
unprepared.  '  Would  you  mind  telling  me,'  he 
said  with  great  gravity  and  deliberation,  '  wh'it 
connection  there  was  between  you  and  my 
brother,  the  late  Mr.  Trevanion  of  Highcourt  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER  LH. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  full  glory  upon  the 
lake,  so  brilliant  and  broad  that  the  great  glit- 
tering expanse  of  water  retained  something  hke 
a  tinge  of  its  natural  blue  in  the  wonderful 
splendour  of  the  light.  It  was  not  a  night  on 
which  to  keep  indoors,  ^irs.  Lennox  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  she  had  left  her  protege  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  John,  had  been  a  little 
hysterical,  or  at  least,  as  she  allowed,  very 
much  '  upset.'  '  I  don't  know  what  has  come 
over,  John,'  she  said  ;  '  I  think  his  heart  is 
turned  to  stone.  Oh,  Eosahnd,  how  could  you 
keep  so  still  ?  You  that  have  such  a  feeling 
for  the  children,  and  saw  the  way  that  poor 
young  fellow  was  being  bullied.  It  is  a  thing 
I  will  not  put  up  with  in  my  house — if  it  can 
be  said  that  this  is  my  house.  Yes,  bulhed. 
John  has  never  said  a  word  to  him !  And  I 
am  sure  he  is  going  to  make  himself  dis- 
agreeable now,  and  when  there  is  nobody  to 
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protect  him — and  he  is  so  good  and  quiet  and 
takes  it  all  so  well,'  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  with  a 
great  confusion  of  persons,  '  for  our  sakes.' 

Eosalind  did  her  best  to  soothe  and  calm  her 
aunt's  excitement,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her  that  she  was  very  tired,  and  had 
much  better  go  to  bed.  '  Oh  yes,  I  am  very 
tired.  What  with  my  bath,  and  the  trouble  of 
removing  down  here,  and  having  to  think  of 
the  dinners,  and  all  this  trouble  about  Johnny 
and  Amy,  and  your  uncle  that  shows  so  little 
feeling — of  course,  I  am  very  tired.  Most 
people  would  have  been  in  bed  an  hour  ago. 
If  you  think  you  can  remember  my  message  to 
poor  Mr.  Everard ;  to  tell  hhii  never  to  mind 
John ;  that  it  is  just  his  way  and  nobody  takes 
any  notice  of  it; — and  say  good  night  to  him 
for  me.  But  you  know  you  have  a  very  bad 
memory,  Eosalind,  and  you  will  never  tell  him 
the  half  of  that.' 

'  If  I  see  him.  Aunt  Sophy  ;  but  he  may  not 
^>ome  in  here  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  you  may  trust  him  to  conie  in,'  Aunt 
Sophy  said  ;  and  with  a  renewed  charge  not  to 
forget,  she  finally  rang  for  her  maid,  and  went 
awiiy,  with  all  her  httle  properties,  to  bed. 
Eosalind  did  not  await   the   iuterviev;  which 
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Mrs.  Lennox  was  so  certain  of.  She  stole  out 
of  the  window,  which  stood  wide  open  like 
a  door,  into  the  moonjight.  Everything  was  so 
still  that  the  movements  of  the  leaves,  as  they 
rustled  faintly,  took  importance  in  the  great 
quiet ;  and  the  dip  of  an  oar  into  the  water, 
which  took  place  at  slow  intervals,  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  somt 
romantic  visitors  were  out  in  the  moonlicrht, 
was  almost  a  violent  interruption.  Eosalind 
stepped  out  into  the  soft  night,  with  a  sense  of 
escape,  not  thinking  much  perhaps  of  the  mes- 
sages vv'ith  wliich  she  had  been  charged.  The 
air  was  full  of  that  faint  but  all-pervadincr  frag- 
rance made  up  of  odours,  imperceptible  in 
themselves,  which  belong  to  the  night,  and  the 
moon  made  everything  sacred,  spreading  a  white 
beatitude  even  over  the  distant  peaks  of  the 
hills.  Tlie  girl,  in  her  great  trouble  and  anxiety, 
felt  soothed  and  stilled  without  any  reason  by 
those  ineffable  ministrations  of  nature  which  are 
above  all  rule.  She  avoided  the  gravel,  which 
rang  and  jarred  under  her  feet,  and  wandered 
across  the  dry  grass,  which  was  burned  brown 
with  the  heat,  not  like  the  verdant  EngUsh  turf, 
towards  the  edge  of  the  slope.  She  had  enough 
to  think  of,  but  for  the  moment,  in  the  hush  of 
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the  night,  did  not  think  at  all,  but  gave  herself 
over  to  the  tranquillismg  calm.  Her  cares  went 
from  her  for  the  moment,  the  light  and  the 
night  together  went  to  her  heart.  Sometimes 
this  quiet  will  come  unsought  to  those  who 
are  deeply  weighted  with  pain  and  anxiety  ;  and 
Eosalind  was  very  young :  and  when  all  nature 
says  it  so  unanimously,  how  is  a  young  creature 
to  contradict,  and  say  that  all  will  not  be  well  ? 
Even  the  old  and  weary  will  be  deceived,  and 
take  that  on  the  word  of  the  kind  skies  and 
hushed,  believing  earth.  She  strayed  about 
among  the  great  laurels  and  daphnes,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  with  her  spirit  calmed 
and  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  troublous 
events  and  thoughts.  She  had  forgotten,  in 
that  momentary  exaltation,  that  any  interrup- 
tion was  possible,  and  stood,  clearly  visible  in 
the  moonlight,  looking  out  upon  the  lake,  when 
she  heard  the  sound  behind  her  of  an  uncertain 
step  coming  out  upon  the  verandah,  then,  cross- 
ing the  gravel  path,  coming  towards  her.  She 
had  not  any  thought  of  concealing  herself,  nor 
had  she  time  to  do  so,  when  Everard  came  up 
to  her,  breathless  with  haste,  and  what  seemed 
to  be  excitement.  He  said  quickly,  '  You  were 
not  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  window  was 
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open.  I  thought  you  would  not  mind  if  I  came 
after  you.'  Eosahnd  looked  up  at  him  some- 
what coldly,  for  she  had  forgotten  he  was 
there. 

'  I  thought  you  had  gone,'  she  said,  tui-ning 
half  towards  him,  as  if — which  was  true — she 
did  not  mean  to  be  disturbed.  His  presence 
had  a  jarring  effect,  and  broke  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene.  He  was  always  instantly 
sensitive  to  any  rebuff. 

'I  thought,'  he  repeated  apologetically, '  that 
you  would  not  mind.  You  have  always  made 
me  feel  so  much — so  much  at  home.' 

These  ill-chosen  words  roused  EosaUnd"s 
pride.  'My  aunt,'  she  said,  'has  always  been 
very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Everard,  and  grateful 
to  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?  '  he  said  hastily  ;  '  am  I  always 
to  have  those  children  thrown  in  my  teeth  ?  I 
thought  now,  by  this  time,  that  you  might  have 
cared  for  me  a  little  for  myself ;  I  thought  we 
had  taken  to  each  other,'  he  added,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  irritation  and  pathos,  with  the  straight- 
forward sentiment  of  a  child :  '  for  you  know 
very  well,'  he  cned,  after  a  pause,  '  that  it  is  not 
for  nothing  I  am  always  coming  ;  that  it  is  not 
for  the  children,  nor  for  your  aunt,  nor  for  any- 
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thing  but  you.      You  know   that   I   think  of 
nothing  but  you.' 

The  young  man's  voice  was  hurried  and 
tremulous  with  real  feehng,  and  the  scene  was 
one,  above  ail  others,  in  harmony  with  a  love 
tale  ;  and  Eosahiid's  heart  had  been  touched 
by  many  a  soft  illusion  in  respect  to  the  speaker, 
and  had  made  him,  before  she  knew  him,  the 
subject  of  many  a  dream ;  but  at  this  supreme 
moment  a  strange  elTect  took  place  in  her. 
With  a  pang,  acute  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  by 
a  blow,  the  mist  of  illusion  was  suddenly  severed, 
and  floated  away  from  her,  leaving  her  eyes 
cold  and  clear.  A  sensation  of  shame  that  she 
should  ever  have  been  deceived,  that  she  could 
liave  deceived  him,  ran  hot  through  all  her 
being.  'I  think,'  she  said  quickly,  'Mr. 
Everard,  that  you  are  speaking  very  wildly. 
I  know  nothing  at  all  of  why  you  come,  of 
what  you  are  thinking.'  Her  tone  was  indig- 
nant, almost  haughty,  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  Ah  !  '  he  cried,  '  I  know  what  you  think  ; 
you  think  that  I  am  not  as  good  as  you  are, 
that  I'm  not  a  gentleman.  Kosalind,  if  you 
knew  who  I  was  you  would  not  think  that.  I 
could  tell  you  about  somebody  that  you  are 
very,  very  fond  of ;  ay !  and  make  it  easy  for 
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you  to  see  her  and  be  with  her  as  much  as 
ever  you  please. 1,  if  you  would  listen  to  me. 
If  you  only  knew,  there  are  many,  many 
thinfjs  I  could  do  for  you.  I  could  clear  up  a 
great  deal  if  I  chose.  I  could  tell  you  much 
you  want  to  know  if  I  chose.  I  have  been 
tignting  off  John  Trevanion,  but  I  would  not 
fight  off  you.  If  you  will  only  promise  me  a 
reward  for  it  ;  if  you  will  let  your  heart  speak ; 
if  you  will  give  me  what  I  am  longing  for, 
Eosalind  I  ' 

He  poured  forth  all  this  with  such  impas- 
sioned haste,  stammering  with  excitement  and 
eagerness,  that  she  could  but  partially  under- 
stand the  sense,  and  not  at  all  the  extraordinary 
meaning  and  intention  with  which  he  spoke. 
She  stood  with  her  face  turned  to  bim,  angry, 
bewildered,  feeling  that  the  attempt  to  catch 
the  thread  of  something  concealed  and  all- 
important  in  what  he  said  was  more  than  her 
faculiies  were  equal  to ;  and  on  the  surface  of 
her  mind  was  the  indignation  and  almost 
shame  which  such  an  appeal,  unjustified  by 
any  act  of  hers,  awakens  in  a  sensitive  girl. 
The  sound  of  her  own  name  from  his  lips  seemed 
to  strike  her  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  stone  at 
her.     '  Mr.  Everard,'  she  cried,  scarcely  know- 
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ing  what  words  she  used,  '  you  have  no  right 
to  call  me  Eosalind.     What  is  it  you  mean?  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  he  cried  with  a  laugh,  '  you  ask 
me  that !  you  want  to  have  what  I  can  give, 
but  give  nothing  in  return.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Eosalind,  quickly,  '  that  you 
forget  yourself,  Mr.  Everard.  A  gentleman, 
if  he  has  anything  to  tell,  does  not  make  bar- 
gains.    What  is  it,  about  someone,  whom  you 

say  I  love '     She  began  to  tremble  very 

much,  and  put  her  hands  together  in  an  invol- 
untary prayer.  'Oh,  if  it  should  be — Mr. 
Everard  !  I  will  thank  you  all  my  life,  if  you 
will  tell  me ' 


'  Promise  me  you  will  listen  to  me,  Eosa- 
lind ;  promise  me  !  I  don't  want  your  thanks  ; 
I  want  your — love.  I  have  been  after  you  for 
a  long,  long  time ;  oh,  before  anything  hap- 
pened.    Promise  me ' 

He  put  out  his  hands  to  clasp  hers,  but 
this  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  re- 
coiled from  him,  with  an  unconscious  revela- 
tion of  her  distaste,  almost  horror  of  these 
advances,  which  stung  his  self-esteem.  'You 
won't!'  he  cried  hoarsely;  'I  am  to  give 
everything  and  get  nothmg  ?  Then  I  won't 
neither,  and  that  is  enough  for  to-night ' 
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He  had  got  on  the  gravel  again,  in  his 
sudden,  angry  step  backwards,  and  turned  on 
his  heel,  crushing  the  pebbles  with  a  sound 
that  seemed  to  jar  through  all  the  atmosphere. 
After  he  had  gone  a  few  steps  he  paused,  as  if 
expecting  to  be  called  back.  But  Eosalind's 
heart  was  all  aflame.  She  said  to  herself,  in- 
dignantly, that  to  believe  such  a  man  had  any- 
thing to  tell  her  was  folly,  was  a  shame  to 
think  of,  was  impossible  !  To  chaffer  and  bar- 
gain with  him,  to  promise  him  anything — her 
love,  oh  heaven  !  how  dared  he  ask  it  ? — was 
intolerable.  She  turned  away  with  hot,  femi- 
nine impulse,  and  a  step  in  which  there  was  no 
pause  or  wavering ;  increasing  the  distance 
between  them  at  a  very  different  rate  from  that 
achieved  by  his  lingering  steps.  It  seemed 
that  he  expected  to  be  recalled  after  she  had 
disappeared  altogether  and  hidden  herself  pant- 
ing among  the  shadows ;  for  she  could  still 
hear  his  step  pause  with  that  jar  and  harsh 
noise  upon  the  gravel,  for  what  seemed  to  her, 
in  her  excitement,  an  hour  of  suspense.  And 
Eosalind's  heart  jarred,  as  did  all  the  echoes. 
Harsh  vibrations  of  pain  went  through  and 
through  it.  The  rending  away  of  her  own 
self- illusion  in  respect  to  him,  which  was  not 
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imminglecl  with  a  sense  of  guilt — for  that  ilhi- 
sion  had  been  half-vohmtary,  a  fiction  of  her 
own  creating,  a  refuge  of  the  imagination  from 
other  thoughts — and  at  the  same  time  a  painful 
sense  of  his  failure,  and  proof  of  the  floating 
doubt  and  fear  which  had  always  been  in  her 
mind  on  his  account — wounded  and  hurt  her, 
with  almost  a  physical  reality  of  pain.  And 
what  was  this  suggestion,  cast  into  the  midst 
of  this  whirpool  of  agitated  and  troubled 
thought  ? — '  I  could  tell  you  ;  I  could  make  it 

easy   for  you  to   see ;  I   could  clear   up ' 

What  ?  oh  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !  could 
he  mean  ? 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  remained 
pondering  these  questions,  making  a  circuitous 
round  through  the  grounds,  under  the  shadows, 
until  she  got  back  again,  gliding  noiseless  to 
the  verandah  from  which  she  could  dart  into 
the  house  at  any  return  of  her  unwelcome 
suitor.  But  she  still  stood  there  after  all  had 
relapsed  into  the  perfect  silence  of  night  in 
such  a  place.  The  tourists  in  the  boat  had 
rowed  to  the  beach  and  disembarked,  and  dis- 
appeared on  their  way  home.  The  evening 
breeze  dropped  altogether  and  ceased  to  move 
the   trees,    while   she   still    stood   against   the 
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trelliswork  scarcely  visible  in  the  gloom,  won- 
dering, trying  to  think,  trying  to  satisfy  the 
questions  that  arose  in  her  mind,  with  a  vague 
sense  that  if  she  but  knew  what  young  Everard 
meant,  there  might  be  in  it  some  guide,  some 
clue  to  the  mystery  which  weighed  upon  her 
soul.  But  this  was  not  all  that  Eosahnd  was 
to  encounter.  While  she  stood  thus  gazing 
out  from  her  with  eyes  that  noted  nothing,  yet 
could  not  but  see,  she  was  startled  by  some- 
thinof,  a  little  wandering  shadow,  not  much 
more  substantial  than  her  dreams,  which  flitted 
across  the  scene  before  her.  Her  heart  leaped 
up  with  a  pang  of  terror.  What  was  it? 
When  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  has  once 
gained  admission  into  the  mind,  the  mental 
perceptions  are  often  disabled  in  after  emer- 
crencies.  Her  strength  abandoned  her.  She 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  with  a  rush 
of  the  blood  to  her  head,  a  faihng  of  all  her 
powers.  Something  white  as  the  moonhght 
flittincr  across  the  moonhght,  a  movnment,  a 
break  in  the  stillness  of  nature.  When  she 
looked  up  again  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Was  there  nothing  to  be  seen  ?  With  a  sick 
flutter  of  her  heart,  searching  the  shadows 
round  with  keen  eyes,  she  had  just  made  sure 
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that  there  was  nothing  on  the  terrace,  when 
a  whiteness  among  the  shrubs  drew  her  eyes 
iarther  down.  Her  nerves,  which  had  played 
her  false  for  a  moment,  grew  steady  again, 
though  her  heart  beat  wildly.  There  came  a 
faint  sound  like  a  footstep  which  reassured  her 
a  little.  In  such  circumstances  sound  is  salva- 
tion. She  herself  was  a  sight  to  have  startled 
any  beholder,  as  timidly,  breathlessly,  under 
the  impulse  of  a  visionary  terror,  she  came  out, 
herself  all  white,  into  the  whiteness  of  the 
night.  She  called, '  Is  there  anyone  there  ?  ' 
in  a  very  tremulous  voice.  No  answer  came  to 
her  question  ;  but  she  could  now  see  clearly 
the  other  moving  speck  of  whiteness,  ghding 
on  under  the  dark  trees,  emerging  from  the 
shadows,  on  to  a  little  point  of  vision  from 
which  the  foliage  had  been  cleared  a  little 
farther  down.  It  stood  there  for  a  moment, 
whiteness  on  whiteness,  the  very  embodiment 
of  a  dream.  A  sudden  idea  flashed  into  Eosa- 
lind's  mind,  relieving  her  brain,  and  without 
pausing  a  moment  she  hurried  down  the  path, 
relieved  from  one  fear  only  to  be  seized  by 
another.  She  reached  the  little  ghost  as  it 
turned  from  that  platform  to  continue  the 
descent.     The  whiteness  of  the  light  had  stolen 
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tlie  colour  out  of  the  child's  hair.  She  was 
like  a  httle  statue  in  alabaster,  her  bare  feet, 
her  long  half-curled  locks,  the  folds  of  her 
nightdress  all  softened  and  rounded  in  the  light. 
'  Amy  ! '  cried  Rosalind — but  Amy  did  not 
notice  her  sister.  Her  face  had  the  solemn 
look  of  sleep,  but  her  eyes  were  open.  She 
went  on  unconscious,  going  forward  to  some 
visionary  end  of  her  own  from  which  no  out- 
ward influence  could  divert  her.  Rosalind's 
terror  was  scarcely  less  great  than  when  she 
thought  it  an  apparition.  She  followed,  with 
her  heart  and  her  head  both  throbbing,  the 
unconscious  little  wanderer.  Amy  went  down 
through  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  lake,  so  close  that  Rosalind  behind 
hovered  over  her,  ready  at  the  next  step  to 
seize  upon  her,  her  senses  coming  back,  but 
her  mind  still  confused,  in  her  perplexity  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  Then  there  was  for  a 
moment  a  breathless  pause.  Amy  turned  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  looking  for  some 
one,  Rosalind  seated  herself  on  a  stone  to  wait 
what  should  ensue.  It  was  a  wonderful  scene. 
The  dark  trees  waved  overhead,  but  the  moon, 
coming  down  in  a  flood  of  silver,  lit  up  all  the 
beach  below.      It  might  have  been  an  allegory 
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of  a  mortal  astray,  with  a  guardian  angel  stand- 
ing close,  watching,  yet  with  no  power  to  save. 
The  water  moving  softly  with  its  ceaseless 
ripple,  the  soft  yet  chill  air  of  night  rustling  in 
the  leaves,  were  the  only  things  that  broke  the 
stillness.  The  two  human  figures  in  the  midst 
seemed  almost  without  breath. 

Eosalind  did  not  know  what  to  do.  In  the 
calm  of  peaceful  life  such  incidents  are  rare. 
She  did  not  know  whether  she  might  not  injure 
the  child  by  awaking  her.  But  while  she 
waited,  anxious  and  trembling,  Nature  solved 
the  question  for  her.  The  little  wavelets  lap- 
|)ing  the  stones  came  up  with  a  little  rush  and 
sparkle  in  the  light  an  inch  or  two  farther  than 
before,  and  bathed  Amy's  bare  feet.  The  cold 
touch  broke  the  spell  in  a  moment.  The  child 
started  and  sprang  up  with  a  sudden  cry. 
What  might  have  happened  to  her  had  she 
woke  to  find  herself  alone  on  the  beach  in  the 
moonlight,  Eosahnd  trembled  to  think.  Her 
cry  rang  along  all  the  silent  shore,  a  cry  of 
distracted  and  bewildering  terror  :  '  Oh,  mam- 
ma !  mamma !  where  are  you  ? '  then  Amy, 
turning  suddenly  round,  flew,  wild  with  fear, 
fortunately  into  her  sister's  arms. 

'Eosalind!  is  it  Eosalind?     And  where  is 
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mamma?  oh,  take  me  to  mamma.  She  said 
she  would  he  here.'  It  was  all  Eosalind  could 
do  to  subdue  and  control  the  child,  who  nearly 
suffocated  her,  clinging  to  her  throat,  urging 
her  on  :  '  I  want  mamma — take  me  to  mamma ! 
she  cried,  resisting  her  sister's  attempts  to  lead 
her  up  the  slope  towards  the  house.  Eosalind's 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  struggle.  After 
a  while  her  own  longing  burst  forth.  '  Oh,  if  1 
knew  where  I  could  lind  her ! '  she  said,  clasp- 
ing the  struggling  child  in  her  arms.  Amy  was 
subdued  by  Eosalind's  tears.  The  httle  passion 
wore  itself  out.  She  looked  round  her,  shud- 
dering in  the  whiteness  of  the  moonlight. 
'  Eosalind !  are  we  all  dead,  like  mamma  ? ' 
Amy  said. 

The  penetrating  sound  of  the  child's  cry 
reached  the  house  and  far  beyond  it,  disturbing- 
uneasy  sleepers  all  along  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
It  reached  John  Trevanion,  who  was  seated  by 
himself  chewing  the  cud  of  fancy,  bitter  rather 
than  sweet,  and  believing  himself  the  only 
person  astir  in  the  house.  There  is  something 
in  a  child's  cry  which  touches  the  hardest  heart: 
and  his  heart  was  not  hard.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  it  could  proceed  from  any  of  the 
children  of  the  house,  but  it  was  too  full  of 
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misery  and  pain  to  be  neglected.  He  went  out, 
hastily  opening  the  great  window,  and  was  in 
his  terror  almost  paralysed  by  the  sight  of  the 
two  white  figures  among  the  trees,  one  leaning 
upon  the  other.  It  was  only  after  a  momentary 
hesitation  that  he  hurried  towards  them,  arriv- 
ing just  in  time,  when  Kosalind's  strength  was 
about  giving  way,  and  carried  Amy  into  the 
house.  The  entire  household,  disturbed,  came 
from  all  corners  with  lights  and  outcries.  But 
Amy,  when  she  had  been  wanned  and  com- 
forted, and  laid  in  Eosalind's  bed,  and  re- 
covered of  her  sobbing,  had  no  explanations 
to  give.  She  had  dreamed  she  was  going  to 
mamma,  that  mamma  was  waiting  for  her  down 
on  the  side  of  the  lake.  '  Oh,  I  want  mamma, 
I  want  mamma ! '  the  child  cried,  and  would 
not  be  comforted. 
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CHAPTER  LHI. 

Arthur  Eivers  had  come  home  on  the  top  of 
the  wave  of  prosperity  ;  his  httle  war  was  over, 
and  if  it  was  not  he  who  had  gained  the  day, 
he  yet  had  a  large  share  of  its  honours.  It  was 
he  who  had  made  it  known  to  all  the  eager 
critics  in  England,  and  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  let  loose  their  opinion.  He  had  kept 
the  supply  of  news  piping  hot,  one  supply  ready 
to  be  served  as  soon  as  the  other  was  despatched, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  of  his 
'  proprietors.'  His  well-known  energy,  daring, 
and  alertness,  the  qualities  for  which  he  had 
been  sent  out,  had  never  been  so  largely  mani- 
fested before.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
brief  but  hot  campaign  ^dth  the  ardour  of  a 
soldier.  But  there  was  more  in  it  than  this. 
It  was  with  the  ardour  of  a  lover  that  he  had 
laboured — a  lover  with  a  great  deal  to  make 
up  to  bring  him  to  the  level  of  her  he  loved. 
And  his  zeal  had  been  rewarded.  He  was 
coming  home,   to  an  important  post,  with  an 
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established  place  and  position  in  the  world, 
leaving  his  lite  of  adventure  and  wandering 
behind  him.  They  had  their  charms,  and  in 
their  time  he  had  enjoyed  them  ;  but  what  he 
wanted  now  was  something  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  ask  Eosalind  to  share.  Had  he 
been  the  commander,  as  he  had  only  been  the 
historian  of  the  expedition  ;  had  he  brought 
back  a  baronetcy  and  a  name  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  time,  his  task  would  have  been 
easier.  As  it  was,  his  reputation — though  to 
its  owner  very  agreeable — was  of  a  kind  which 
many  persons  scoff  at.  The  soldiers,  for  whom 
he  had  done  more  than  anybody  else  could  do, 
recommending  them  to  their  country  as  even 
their  blood  and  wounds  would  never  have  re- 
commended them  without  his  help,  did  not 
make  any  return  for  his  good  offices,  and  held 
him  cheap  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  pro- 
cured him  his  appointment,  and  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  put  his  question  to  Eosalind  into  a 
practical  shape  and  repeat  it  to  her  uncle.  He 
?ame  home  with  his  mind  full  of  this  and  of 
xcitement  and  eagerness.  He  had  no  time  to 
ose.  He  was  too  old  for  Eosalind  as  well  as 
not  good  enough  for  her,  not  rich  enough,  not 
great  enough.     Sir  Arthur  Eivers,  K.C.B.,  the 
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conquering  hero — tliat  would  have  been  the 
light  thing.  But  since  he  was  not  that,  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  was.  He  could  give  her  a  pretty 
house  in  London,  where  she  would  see  the  best 
of  company,  not  the  gentle  dulness  of  the  coun- 
try, but  all  the  wits,  all  that  was  brilliant  in 
society,  and  have  the  cream  of  those  amuse- 
ments and  diversions  which  make  life  worth 
hving  in  town.  That  is  always  something  to 
offer,  if  you  have  neither  palaces  nor  castles, 
nor  a  great  name  nor  a  big  fortune.  Some 
women  would  think  it  better  than  all  these ; 
iind  he  knew  that  it  would  be  full  of  pleasures 
and  pleasantness,  not  dull — a  life  of  variety 
and  brightness  and  ease.  Was  it  not  very 
possible  that  these  things  would  tempt  her,  as 
they  have  tempted  women  more  lofty  in  posi- 
tion than  Eosalind  ?  And  he  did  not  think  her 
relations  would  oppose  it  if  she  so  chose.  His 
family  was  very  obscure ;  but  that  has  ceased 
to  be  of  the  importance  it  once  w^as.  He  did 
not  believe  that  John  Trevanion  would  hesitate 
on  account  of  his  family.  If  only  Eosalind 
sliould  be  pleased  !  It  was,  perhaps,  because 
he  was  no  longer  quite  young  that  he  thought 
of  what  he  had  to  offer ;  going  over  it  a  thou- 
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sand  times,  and  wondering  if  lliis  and  that 
might  not  have  a  charm  to  her  as  good,  per- 
haps better,  than  the  different  things  that  other 
people  had  to  offer.  He  was  a  man  who  was 
supposed  to  know  human  nature  and  to  have 
studied  it  much,  and  had  he  been  writing  a 
book  he  would  no  doubt  have  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  a  young  girl  considering  the  attractions  of 
different  ways  of  living  and  comparing  what  he 
had  to  give  with  what  other  people  possessed. 
But  there  was  a  certain  humility  in  the  way  in 
which  his  mind  approached  the  subject  in  his 
own  case,  not  thinking  of  his  own  personal 
merits.  He  could  give  her  a  bright  and  full 
and  entertaining  hfe.  She  would  never  be  dull 
with  him.  That  was  better  even  than  rank,  he 
said  to  himself. 

Eivers  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  Tre- 
vanion  party  had  gone  to  Bonport.  He  was 
profoundl}^  pleased  and  gratified  to  find  John 
Trevanion  waiting  at  the  station,  and  to  receive 
his  cordial  greeting.  '  My  sister  will  expect  to 
see  you  very  soon,'  he  said.  '  They  think  it  is 
you  who  are  the  hero  of  the  war  ;  and,  indeed, 
hO  you  have  been,  almost  as  much  as  Sir  Euby, 
and  with  fewer  jealousies ;  and  the  new  post,  I 
hear,  is  a  capital  one.     I  should  say  you  were 
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a  lucky  fellow,  if  you  had  not  worked  so  well 
for  it  all; 

'  Yes.  I  hear  it  is  a  pleasant  post ;  and  to 
be  able  to  stay  at  home,  and  not  be  sent  off  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  at  a  moment's  notice ' 

'  How  will  you  bear  it  ?  that  is  the  ques 
tion/  said   John   Trevanion.       '  I   should   not 
wonder  if  in  a  year  you  were  bored  to  death.' 

Eivers  shook  his  head,  with  a  laugh.  '  And 
I  hope  all  are  w^ell,'  he  said  ;  '  Mrs.  Lennox 
and  Miss  Trevanion.' 

He  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  put  the  ques- 
tion more  plainly. 

'  We  are  all  well  enough,'  said  John, 
'  though  there  are  always  vexations.  Oh ! 
nothing  of  importance,  I  hope ;  only  some 
bother  about  the  children  and  Rosalind.  That's 
why  I  removed  them  ;  but  Eex  is  coming,  and 
another  young  fellow,  Hamerton — perhaps  you 
recollect  him  at  Clifton.  I  hope  they  will 
cheer  us  up  a  little.  There  is  their  train 
coming  in.    Let  us  see  you  soon.   Good-night! ' 

Another  young  fellow,  Hamerton  !  Then  it 
was  not  to  meet  him.  Rivers,  that  Trevanion 
was  waiting.  There  was  no  special  expectation 
of  him.  It  was  Rex,  the  schoolboy,  and  young 
Hamerton  who  was  to  cheer  them  up — Rex  a 
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sulky,  young  cub,  and  Hamerton,  a  thick-headed 
rustic.  John  went  off  quite  unconscious  of  the 
arrow  he  had  planted  in  his  friend's  heart,  and 
Kivers  turned  away,  with  a  blank  countenance, 
to  his  hotel,  feeling  that  he  had  fallen  down — 
down  from  the  skies  into  a  bottomless  abyss. 
All'  this  while,  during  so  many  days  of  travel, 
lie  had  been  coming  towards  her;  now  he 
seemed  to  be  thrown  back  from  her — back  into 
uncertainty  and  tlie  unknown.  He  lingered  a 
little  as  the  train  from  Paris  came  in,  and  heard 
John  Trevanion's  cheerful  '  Oh,  here  you  are !  ' 
and  the  sound  of  the  other  voices.  It  made 
his  heart  burn  to  think  of  young  Hamerton — ■ 
the  young  clodhopper  ! — going  to  her  presence, 
while  he  went  gloomily  to  the  hotel.  His  ap- 
pearance late  for  dinner  presented  a  new  and 
welcome  enigma  to  the  company  who  dined  at 
the  table  d'hote.  Who  was  he  ?  Some  one 
fresh  from  India,  no  doubt,  with  that  bronzed 
countenance  and  hair  which  had  no  right  to 
be  grey.  There  was  something  distinguished 
about  his  appearance  which  everybody  re- 
marked, and  a  little  flutter  of  curiosity  to  know 
w^ho  he  was  awoke,  especially  among  the  Eng- 
lish 2^eople,  who,  but  that  he  seemed  so  entirely 
alone,  would  have  taken  him  for  Sir  Euby  him- 
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self.  Eivers  took  a  little  comfort  from  the 
sense  of  Ins  own  importance  and  of  the  sen- 
sation made  by  his  appearance.  But  to  arrive 
here  with  his  mind  full  of  Eosalind,  and  to  find 
himself  sitting  alone  at  a  foreign  table  d'hote, 
with  half  the  places  empty  and  not  a  creature 
he  knew,  chilled  him  ridiculously — he  who  met 
people  he  knew  in  every  out-of-the-way  corner 
in  the  earth.  And  all  the  time  Hamerton  at 
her  side — Hamerton,  a  young  nobody  !  Tliere 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  hard  to  bear. 
As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he  went  out  to 
smoke  his  cigar  and  go  over  again,  more  rue- 
fully than  ever,  his  prospects  of  success.  It 
was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  the  trees  in  the 
hotel  garden  standing,  Avith  their  shadows  at 
their  feet,  in  a  blackness  as  of  midnight,  wliile 
between  every  vacant  space  was  full  of  the 
intense  white  radiance.  He  wandered  out  and 
in  amono-  them,  crloomilv  thinking  how  different 
the  night  would  have  been  had  he  been  look- 
ing down  upon  the  silver  lake  by  the  side  of 
Eosalind.  Xo  doubt  that  was  what  she  was 
doing.  Would  there  be  any  recollection  of 
him  among  her  thoughts,  or  of  the  question 
he  had  asked  her  in  the  conservatory  at  the 
Elms  ?     Would  she  think  he  was  comino-  for 
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his  answer,  and  what  in  all  this  long  interval 
had  she  been  making  up  her  mind  to  reply  ? 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  these  thoughts  that 
he  took  no  note  of  the  few  people  about. 
These  were  very  few,  for  though  the  night  was 
as  warm  as  it  was  bright,  it  was  yet  late  in  the 
season,  and  the  rheumatic  people  thought  there 
was  a  chill  m  the  air.  By  degrees  even  the 
few  figures  that  had  been  visible  at  first  dwin- 
dled away,  and  Eivers  at  last  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that  there  was  but  one  left,  a 
lady  in  black,  very  shght,  very  light  of  foot, 
for  whose  coming  he  was  scarcely  ever  pre- 
pared when  she  appeared,  and  who  shrank 
into  the  shadow  as  he  came  up,  as  if  to  avoid 
his  eye.  Something  attracted  him  in  this  mys- 
terious figure,  he  could  not  tell  what,  a  subtle 
sense  of  some  link  of  connection  between  her 
and  himself;  some  internal  and  unspoken 
suggestion  which  quickened  his  eyes  and  in- 
terest, but  which  was  too  indefinite  to  be  put 
into  words.  Who  could  she  be  ?  Where  had 
he  seen  her?  he  asked,  catching  a  very  brief 
momentary  glimpse  of  her  f>ice  ;  but  he  was  a 
man  who  knew  everybody,  and  it  was  little 
wonder  if  the  names  of  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances should  slip  out  of  his  recollection.     It 
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afforded  him  a  sort  of  occupation  to  watch  for 
her,  to  calculate  when  in  the  round  of  the 
garden  which  she  seemed  to  be  making  she 
would  come  to  that  bare  bit  of  road,  disclosed 
by  the  opening  in  the  trees,  where  the  moon- 
light revealed  in  a  white  blaze  everything  that 
passed.  He  was  for  the  moment  absorbed  in 
this  pursuit — for  it  was  in  reality  a  pursuit,  a 
sort  of  hunt  through  his  own  mind  for  some 
thread  of  association  connected  with  a  wander- 
ing figure  like  this — when  some  one  else,  a 
new-comer,  came  hastily  into  the  garden,  and 
established  himself  at  a  table  close  by.  There 
was  no  mistaking  this  stranger — -a  robust 
young  Englishman  still  in  his  travelling  dress, 
whom  Eivers  recognised  with  mingled  satisfac- 
tion  and  hostility.  He  was  not  then  spending 
the  evening  with  Eosahnd,  this  young  fellow 
who  was  not  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  her 
presence.  That  was  a  satisfaction  in  its  way. 
He  had  been  received  to  dinner  because  he 
came  with  the  boy,  but  that  was  all.  Young 
Hamerton  sat  down  in  the  full  moonhght 
where  no  one  could  make  any  mistake  about 
hira.  He  recognised  Eivers  with  a  stiff  little 
bow.  They  said  to  each  other,  'It  is  a  beau- 
tiful night,'  and  then  relapsed  respectively  into 
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silence.  But  in  the  heat  of  personal  feeling 
tiUis  suddenly  evoked,  Eivers  forgot  the  mys- 
terious lady  for  a  moment,  and  saw  her  no 
more.  After  some  time  the  new-comer  said  to 
him,  with  a  sort  of  reluctant  abruptness,  '  They 
are  rather  in  trouble  over  there,'  making  a 
gesture  with  his  hand  to  indicate  some  locality 
on  the  other  side  of  the  darkly-waving  trees. 

'  In  trouble ' 

'  Oh,  not  of  much  importance,  perhaps. 
The  children — have  all  been — upset :  I  don't 
understand  it  quite.  There  was  something 
that  disturbed  them — in  the  hotel  here.  Per- 
haps you  know ' 

'  I  only  arrived  this  evening,'  Eivers  said. 

The  other  drew  a  long  breath.  Was  it  of 
relief?  Perhaps  he  had  spoken  only  to  dis- 
cover whether  his  rival  had  been  long  enough 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  have  secured  any 
advantage.     '  We  brought  over  the  old  nurse 

with    us — ^the    woman,    you    know,    who 

Oh,  I  forgot,  you  don't  know,'  Hamerton  added, 
hastily.  This  was  said  innocently  enough,  but 
it  ofiended  the  elder  suitor,  jealous  and  angry 
after  the  unreasonable  manner  of  a  lover,  that 
anyone,  much  less  this  young  fellow,  whose 
pretensions   were    so   ridiculous,    should   have 
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known  her  and  her  circumstances  before  and 
better  than  himself. 

'  I  prefer  not  to  know  anything  that  the 
Trevanions  do  not  wish  to  be  known,'  he  said 
sharply.  It  was  not  true,  for  his  wdiole  being 
quivered  with  eagerness  to  know  everything 
about  them,  all  that  could  be  told ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  w^as  in  his  harsh  tones  a 
certain  justness  of  reproach  that  brought  the 
coloiu-  to  young  Hamerton's  face. 

'  You  are  quite  right,'  he  said ;  'it  is  not 
my  business  to  say  a  word.' 

And  then  there  was  silence  again.  It  was 
growing  late.  The  verandahs  of  the  great 
hotel,  a  little  while  ago  full  of  chattering 
groups,  were  all  vacant ;  the  lights  had  flitted 
upstairs ;  a  few  weary  waiters  lounged  about 
the  doors,  anxiously  waiting  till  the  two 
Enghshmen — so  culpably  incautious  about  the 
night  air  and  the  draughts,  so  brutally  indif- 
ferent to  the  fact  that  Jules  and  Adolphe  and 
the  rest  had  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  longed  to  be  in  bed — should  come 
in,  and  all  things  be  shut  up  ;  but  neither 
Hamerton  nor  Rivers  thought  of  Adolphe  and 
Jules. 

Finally,  after  a  long  silence,  the  younger 
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man  spoke  again.  His  mind  was  full  of  one 
subject,  and  he  wanted  some  one  to  speak  to, 
were  it  only  his  rival.  *  This  cannot  be  a 
healthy  place,'  he  said ;  *  they  are  not  looking 
well — they  are  all— upset.  I  suppose  it  is  bad 
for — the  nerves ' 

'  Perhaps  there  may  be  other  reasons,'  said 
Eivers.  His  heart  stirred  within  him  at  the 
thought  that  agitation,  perhaps  of  a  nature 
kindred  to  his  own,  might  be  affecting  the  one 
person  who  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of 
both — for  he  did  not  doubt  that  Hamerton, 
who  had  said  them,  meant  Eosalind.  That  she 
might  ])e  pale  with  anticipation,  nervous  and 
tremulous  in  this  last  moment  of  suspense !  the 
idea  brought  a  rush  of  blood  to  his  face,  and  a 
warm  flood  of  tender  thoughts  and  delight  to 
his  heart. 

'  I  don't  know  what  other  reasons,'  said 
Hamerton.  '  She  thinks — I  mean  there  is 
nothing  thought  of  but  those  children.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  them.  The  old  nurse, 
the  woman — I  told  you — came  over  with  us 
to  take  them  in  hand.     Poor  httle  things  !  it  is 

not  much  to  be  wondered  at '  he  said,  and 

then  stopped  short,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
mioht  have  a  great  deal  to  say. 
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A  slight  rustling  in  the  branches  behind 
caught  Eivers'  attention.  All  his  senses  were 
very  keen,  and  he  had  the  power,  of  great 
advantage  in  his  profession,  of  seeing  and 
hearing  without  appearing  to  do  so.  He  turned 
his  eyes  but  not  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
that  faint  sound,  and  saw  with  great  wonder 
the  lady  wdioin  he  had  been  w^atching,  an  al- 
most imperceptible  figure  agauist  the  opaque 
background  of  the  high  shrubs,  standing  behind 
Hamerton.  Her  head  was  a  little  thrust  for- 
ward in  the  attitude  of  listening,  and  the  moon 
just  caught  her  face.  He  was  too  w^ell  disci- 
phned  to  suffer  the  cry  of  recognition  which 
came  to  his  lips  to  escape  from  them,  but  in 
spite  of  himself  expressed  his  excitement  in  a 
slight  movement — a  start  which  made  the  rustic 
chair  on  which  he  was  seated  quiver,  and  dis- 
placed the  gravel  under  his  feet.  Hamerton 
did  not  so  much  as  notice  that  he  had  moved 
at  all,  but  the  lady's  head  was  drawn  back,  and 
the  thick  foliacre  behind  once  more  moved  as 
by  a  breath,  and  all  was  still.  Eivers  was  very 
much  absorbed  in  one  pursuit  and  one  idea, 
which  made  him  selfish  ;  but  yet  his  heart  was 
kind.  He  conquered  his  antipathy  to  the 
young  fellow  who  was  his  rival,  whom  (on  tliat 
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ground)  lie  despised,  5^et  feared,  and  forced 
himself  to  ask  a  question,  to  draw  him  on. 
'  What  has  happened  to  the  children,'  he  said  ; 
'  are  they  ill  ? '  There  was  a  faint  breeze  in 
the  tree-tops,  but  none  down  here  in  the  solid 
foliage  of  the  great  bushes  ;  yet  there  was  a 
stir  in  the  laurel  as  of  a  bird  in  its  nest. 

'  They  are  not  ill,  but  yet  something  has 
happened.  I  believe  the  little  things  have 
been  seeing  ghosts.  They  sent  for  this  woman, 
Eussell,  you  know — confound  her ' 

'  Why  confound  her?  ' 

'  Oh,  it's  a  long  story — confound  her  all 
the  same  !  There  are  some  women  that  it  is 
very  hard  for  a  man  not  to  wish  to  knock 
down.  But  I  suppose  they  think  she's  good 
for  the  children.  That  is  all  they  think  of,  it 
appears  to  me,'  Eoland  said,  dejectedly.  '  The 
children — always  the  children — one  cannot  get 
in  a  word.  And  as  for  anything  else — any- 
thing that  is  natural ' 

This  moved  Rivers  on  his  own  account. 
Sweet  hope  was  high  in  his  heart.  It  might 
very  well  be  that  this  young  fellow  could  not 
get  in  a  word.  W^ho  could  tell  that  the  excuse 
of  the  children  might  not  be  made  use  of  to 
silence   an  undesired  suitor,  to  leave  the  v/ay 
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free  for His  soul  melted  with  a  delicious 

softness  and  sense  of  secret  exultation.  '  Let 
us  hope  their  anxiety  may  not  last,'  he  said, 
restraining  himself,  keeping  as  well  as  he  could 
the  triumph  out  of  his  voice.  Hamerton  looked 
at  him  quickly,  keenly  ;  he  felt  that  there  was 
exultation — something  exasperating — a  tone  of 
triumph  in  it. 

'  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  last,'  he  said. 
'  Little  Amy  is  like  a  little  ghost  herself ;  but 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  affairs — the  mother  gone,  and  all  the 

responsibility  put  upon  one — upon  one  who 

For  what  is  Mrs.  Lennox  ?  '  he  cried,  half- 
angrily  ;  '  oh  yes,  a  good  kind  soul — but  she 
has  to  be  taken  care  of  too — and  aU  upon  one 
— upon  one  who ' 

'  You  mean  !Miss  Trevanion  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  mean — to  bring  in  any  names. 
Look  here,'  cried  the  young  man,  '  you  and 
I,  Eivers — we  are  not  worthy  to  name  her 
name.' 

His  voice  was  a  little  husky  ;  his  heart  was 
in  his  mouth.  He  felt  a  sort  of  brotherly 
feeling  even  for  this  rival  who  might  perhaps, 
being  clever  (he  thought),  be  more  successfid 
than  he,  but  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  more 

I  2 
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iu  common  with  him  than  any  other  man, 
because  he  too  loved  Eosalind.  Eivers  did  not 
make  any  response.  Perhaps  he  was  not  young 
enough  to  have  this  feehng  for  any  woman.  A 
man  may  be  very  much  in  love — may  be  ready 
even  to  make  any  exertion,  almost  any  sacri- 
hce,  to  win  the  woman  he  loves,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  echo  such  a  sentiment.  He  could 
not  allow  that  he  was  unworthy  to  name  her 
name.  Hamerton  scarcely  noticed  his  silence, 
and  yet  was  a  little  reheved  not  to  have  any 
response. 

'  I  am  a  little  upset  myself,*  he  said,  '  be- 
cause you  know  I've  been  mixed  up  with  it  all 
from  the  beginning,  which  makes  one  feel  very 
differently  from  those  that  don't  know  the 
story.  I  couldn't  help  just  letting  out  a  little. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  up  your  time 
with  what  perhaps  doesn't  interest  you.' 

This  stung  the  other  man  to  the  quick. 
'  It  interests  me  more,  perhaps,  than  you  could 
understand,'  he  cried.  '  But,'  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  'it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
family  wish  me  to  know — not  certainly  at 
second-hand.' 

Hamerton  sprang  to  his  feet  in  hot  revulsion 
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of  feeling.  '  If  you  mean  me  by  the  second- 
hand,' he  said :  then  paused,  ashamed  both  of 
the  good  impulse  and  the  less  good  which  had 
made  him  thus  betray  himself.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,'  he  added ;  '  I've  been  travelling  all 
day,  and  I  suppose  I'm  tired  and  apt  to  talk 
nonsense.     Good-night.' 

Jules  and  Adolphe  were  glad.  They  showed 
the  young  Englishman  to  his  room  with  joy, 
making  no  doubt  that  the  other  would  follow. 
But  the  other  did  not  follow.  He  sat  for  a 
time  silently  with  his  head  on  his  hand.  Then 
he  rose,  and  walking  to  the  other  side  of  the 
great  bouquet  of  laurels,  paused  in  the  pro- 
found shadow,  where  there  stood,  as  lie  divined 
rather  than  saw,  a  human  creature  in  mysteri- 
ous anguish,  anxiety,  and  pain.  He  made  out 
with  difficulty  a  tall  shadow  against  the  gloomy 
background  of  the  close  branches.  '  I  do  not 
know  who  you  are,'  he  said ;  '  I  do  not  ask  to 
know ;  but  you  are  deeply  interested  in  what 
that — that  young  fellow  was  saying?' 

The  voice  that  rephed  to  him  was  very  low. 
'  Oh,  more  than  interested  :  it  is  like  life  and 
death  to  me.  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  if  you 
know  anything  more.' 
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'  I  know  nothiiij?  to-iiiulit — l)ut  to-morrow 
— you  are  the  lady  whom  I  met  in  Spain  tAvo 
years  ago,  whose  portrait  stands  on  Eosalind 
Trevanion's  writing-table.' 

There  was  a  low  cry  :  '  Oh !  God  bless  you 
for  telling  me.  God  bless  you  for  telling  me.' 
and  the  sound  of  a  suppressed  sob. 

'  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow,'  he  said.  '  I 
have  come  thousands  of  miles  to  see  her.  It  is 
possible  that  I  might  be  of  use  to  you.  May  I 
tell  her  that  you  are  here? ' 

The  stir  among  the  branches  seemed  to  take 
a  different  character  as  he  spoke,  and  the  lady 
came  out  towards  the  partial  light.  She  said 
firmly,  '  No ;  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
tentions;' then  paused.  ^You  will  think  it 
strange  that  I  came  behind  you  and  listened. 
You  will  think  it  was  not  honourable  Bat 
I  heard  their  name,  and  Eoland  Hamerton 
knows  me.  When  a  woman  is  in  great  trouble 
she  is  driven  to  strange  expedients.  Sir,'  she 
cried,  after  another  agitated  pause,  '  I  neither 
know  your  name  nor  who  you  are,  but  if  you 
will  bring  me  news  to-morrow  after  you  have 
seen  them — if  you  will  tell  me — it  will  be  a 
good  deed — it  will  be  a  Christian  deed.' 

'  Say   something  more    to    me    than  that,' 
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he  cried,  with  a  passion  that  surprised  himself ; 
*  say  that  you  will  wish  me  well.' 

She  moved  along  softly,  noiselessly,  wnth  her 
head  turned  to  him,  moving  towards  the  moon- 
light, which  was  like  the  blaze  of  day,  within  a 
few  steps  from  where  they  had  been  standing. 
The  impression  which  had  been  upon  his  m.ind 
of  a  fugitive — a  woman  abandoned  and  forlorn 
died  out  so  completely,  that  he  felt  ashamod 
ever  to  have  ventured  upon  such  a  thought. 
And  he  felt  with  a  sudden  sense  of  imperft'c- 
tion,  quite  unfamiliar  to  him,  that  he  was  being 
examined  and  judged.     He  felt,  too,  with  an 
acute  self-consciousness,  that  the  silver  in  his 
hair  shone  in  the  white   light,    and  that   the 
counterbalancing  quahties  of  fine  outline   and 
manly  colour  must  be  wanting  in  that  wan  and 
colourless  illumination,     tie  could  not  see  her 
face,    except    as   an  abstract  paleness,    turned 
towards  him,  overshadowed  by  the  veil  which 
she  had  put  back,  but  which  still  threw  a  deep 
shade  ;  but  slie  gazed  into  his,  which  he  could 
not  but  turn  towards  her  in  the  full  light  of  tlie 
moon.     The  end  of  the  examination  was  not 
very  consolatory  to  his  pride.     She  sighed  and 
turned   away.     '  The  man  whom  she  chooses 
will  want  no  other  blessinc:,'  she  said. 
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A  few  minutes  after  Jules  and  Adolphe 
were  happy  shutting  up  the  doors,  putting  out 
the  hghts,  betaking  themselves  to  the  holes  and 
corners  under  the  stairs,  under  the  roofs,  in 
which  these  sufferers  for  the  good  of  humanity 
slept. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  incident  of  tliat  evening  had  a  very  dis- 
turbing effect  upon  the  family  at  Bonport. 
Little  Amy,  waking  next  mcrning  much  as- 
tonished to  find  herself  in  Eosalind's  room,  and 
very  faintly  remembering  what  had  happened, 
was  subjected  at  once  to  questionings  more 
earnest  than  judicious — questionings  which 
brought  everything  to  her  mind,  with  a  re- 
newal of  all  the  aoritation  of  the  nisfht.  But 
the  child  had  nothing  to  say  beyond  what  she 
had  said  before :  that  she  had  dreamt  of  mamma, 
that  mamma  had  called  her  to  come  down  to 
the  lake,  and  be  taken  home ;  that  she  wanted 
to  go  home,  to  go  to  mamma — oh,  to  go  to 
mamma !  but  Eosahnd  said  she  was  dead,  and 
Sophy  said  they  were  never,  never  to  see  her 
again.  Then  Amy  flung  herself  upon  her 
sister's  breast  and  implored  to  be  taken  to  her 
mother.  '  You  don't  know  how  wicked  I  was, 
Eosalind.  Eussell  used  to  say  things,  till  1 
stopped  loving  mamma — oh,  I  did,  and  did  not 
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mind  when  she  went  away !  But  now  !  where 
is  she,  where  is  she?  Oh,  Ivosnhnd  !  oh,  Eosa- 
lind  !  will  she  never  come  back  ?  Oh,  do  you 
think  she  is  angry,  or  that  she  does  not  care  for 
me  any  more?  Oh,  Eosahnd,  is  she  dead,  and 
will  she  never  come  back  ?  '  This  cry  seemed 
to  come  from  Amy's  very  soul.  She  could  not 
be  stilled.  She  lay  in  Eosahnd's  bed,  as  white 
as  the  hangings  about  her,  not  much  more  than 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes  looking  out  with  eagerness 
unspeakable.  And  Eosahnd,  who  had  gone 
through  so  many  vicissitudes  of  feeling — who 
had  stood  by  the  mother  who  was  not  her 
mother  with  so  much  loyalty,  yet  had  yielded 
to  the  progress  of  events,  and  had  not  known, 
in  the  ignorance  of  her  youth,  what  to  do  or 
say,  or  how  to  stand  against  it — Eosalind  w^as 
seized  all  at  once  by  a  vehement  determina- 
tion and  an  intolerable  sense  that  the  present 
])osition  of  affairs  was  impossible  and  could 
not  last. 

'  Oh,  my  darling !  '  she  cried ;  '  get  well 
and  strong,  and  you  and  I  will  go  and  look  for 
her,  and  never,  never  be  taken  from  her  again ! ' 

'  But,  Eosalind,  if  mamma  is  dead  ! '  ci  ied 
little  Amy. 

The  elder  people  who  witnessed  this  scene 
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stole  out  of  the  room,  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer. 

'  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to,'  John  Trevanion 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  sharp  with  pain. 

'  Oh,  who  can  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  '  cried  ]\Irs.. 
Lennox,  weeping,  and  recovering  herself  and 
weeping  again.  '  I  should  not  have  wondered, 
not  at  all,  if  it  had  happened  at  first ;  but  after 
these  years !  And  I  that  thought  cliildren 
were  heartless  little  things,  and  that  they  had 
forgot  I ' 

'  Can  Eussell  do  nothing,  now  you  have  ixot 
her  here  ? '  he  cried  with  impatience,  walking 
up  and  down  the  room.  He  was  at  his  wits' 
end,  and  in  his  perplexity  felt  himself  incapable 
even  of  thought. 

'  Oh,  John,  did  you  not  hear  what  that  little 
thing  said  ?  She  put  the  children  against  their 
mother.  Amy  will  not  let  Eussell  come  near 
her.  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  meant  it  for 
the  best.  Russell  is  as  miserable  as  any  of  us. 
Johnny  has  forgotten  her,  and  Amy  cannot  en- 
dure the  siglit  of  her.  And  now  it  appears 
that  coming  to  Bonport,  which  was  your  idea, 
is  a  failure  too,  though  I  am  sure  we  both  did 
it  for  the  best.' 

'  That  is  all  that  could  be  said  for  us  if  we 
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were  a  couple  of  well-intentioned  fools/  he  cried. 
'  And  indeed  we  seem  to  have  acted  like  fools 
in  all  that  concerns  the  children,'  he  added  with 
a  sort  of  bitterness.  For  what  right  had  fate  to 
lay  such  a  burden  upon  him — him  who  had 
scrupulously  preserved  himself,  or  been  pre- 
served by  Providence,  from  any  such  business 
of  his  own  ? 

'  John,'  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  drying  her  eyes, 
'  I  don't  think  there  is  so  much  to  blame  your- 
self about.  You  felt  sure  it  would  be  better 
for  them  being  here ;  and  when  you  put  it  to 
me,  so  did  I.  You  never  thought  of  the  lake. 
Why  sliould  you  think  of  the  lake  ?  We  never 
let  them  go  near  it  without  somebody  to  take 
care  of  them  in  the  day,  and  how  could  anyone 
suppose  that  at  night ' 

Upon  this  her  brother  seized  his  hat  and 
hurried  from  the  house.  The  small  aggrava- 
tion seemed  to  fill  up  his  cup,  so  tliat  he  could 
bear  no  more — with  this  addition,  that  Mrs. 
Lennox's  soft  purr  of  a  voice  roused  mere  ex- 
asperation in  him,  while  his  every  thought  of 
the  children,  even  when  the  cares  they  brought 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  was  tender  with 
natural  affection.  But,  in  fact,  wherever  he 
turned  at  this  moment  he  saw  not  a  gleam  of 
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light,  and  there  was  a  bitterness  as  of  the  de- 
ferred and  unforeseen  in  this  sudden  2"atherin2: 
together  of  clouds  and  dangers  which  filled  him 
almost  with  awe.  The  catastrophe  itself  had 
passed  over  much  more  quietly  than  could  have 
been  thought.  But  lo,  here  when  no  fear  was, 
the  misery  came.  His  heart  melted  within  him 
when  he  thought  of  Amy's  httle  pale  face,  and 
that  forlorn  expedition  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  to  the  side  of  the  lake  which  betrayed, 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  the  feverisli 
working  of  her  brain  and  the  disturbance  of 
her  entire  being.  What  madness  of  rage  and 
jealousy  must  that  have  been  that  induced  a 
man  to  leave  this  legacy  of  misery  behind  him, 
to  work  in  the  minds  of  his  little  children  years 
after  he  was  dead !  and  what  appalling  cruelty 
and  tyranny  it  was  which  made  it  possible  for 
a  dead  man,  upon  whom  neither  argument  nor 
proof  could  be  brought  to  bear,  thus  to  blight 
by  a  word  so  many  lives  !  All  had  passed  with 
a  strange  simplicity  at  first,  and  with  such  swift 
and  silent  carrying  out  of  the  terrible  condi- 
tions of  the  will,  tliat  there  had  been  no  time  to 
think  if  any  expedient  was  possible.  Looking 
back  upon  it,  it  seemed  to  him  incredible  that 
anything  so  extraordinary  should  have  taken 
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place  with  so  little  disturbance.  She  had  ac- 
cepted her  fate  without  a  word,  and  ev^eryone 
else  had  accepted  it.  The  bitterness  of  death 
seemed  to  have  passed  except  for  the  romance 
of  devotion  on  Eosalind's  part,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  faded  in  the  other  kind  of  romance 
more  natural  at  her  age.  No  one  but  himself 
had  appeared  to  remember  at  all  this  catastrophe 
which  rent  life  asunder.  But  now,  when  no 
one  expected  it,  out  of  the  clear  sky  came  the 
explosions  of  the  storm.  He  had  decided  too 
quickly  that  all  was  over.  The  peace  had  been 
but  a  pretence,  and  now  the  whole  matter  would 
have  to  be  reopened  again. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  return  of  all  minds 
to  the  great  family  disaster  and  misery  seemed 
to  him  more  than  ever  confused  by  this  last 
event.  The  condition  which  had  led  to  Amy's 
last  adventure  seemed  to  make  it  more  possible, 
notwithstanding  Sophy's  supposed  discovery, 
that  the  story  of  the  apparition  was  an  illusion 
thijoughout.  The  child,  always  a  visionary 
cliikl,  must  have  had,  in  the  unnatural  and 
strained  condition  of  her  nerves  and  long  repres- 
sion of  her  feelings,  a  dream  so  vivid  as,  like 
that  of  last  night,  to  take  the  aspect  of  reality ; 
and  Eosahad,  full  of  sympathy,  and  with  all 
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her  own  keen  recollections  ready  to  l3e  called 
forth  at  a  touch,  must  have  received  the  con- 
tagion from  her  httle  sister,  and  seen  what  Amy 
had  so  long  imagined  she  saw.  Perhaps  even 
it  was  the  same  contagion,  acting  on  a  matter- 
of-fact  temperament,  which  had  induced  Sophy 
to  iDclieve  that  she  too  had  seen  her  mother — 
but  in  real  flesh  and  blood.  Of  all  the  hypo- 
theses that  could  be  thought  of,  this  seemed  to 
him  the  most  impossible.  He  had  examined  all 
the  hotel  registers,  and  made  anxious  inquiries 
everywhere,  without  finding  a  trace  of  Mrs. 
Trevanion.  She  had  not,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  renounced  her  own  name.  And,  even 
liad  she  done  so,  it  was  impossible  that  she 
r'ould  have  been  in  the  hotel  without  some  one 
seeing  her,  without  leaving  some  trace  behind. 
Notwithstanding  this  certainty,  John  Trevanion, 
even  while  he  repeated  his*'conviction  to  him- 
st.'lf,  was  making  his  way  once  more  to  the 
hotel  to  see  whether,  by  any  possibility,  some 
hght  might  still  be  thrown  upon  a  subject 
which  had  become  so  urgent.  Yet  even  that, 
though  it  was  the  first  thing  that  presented 
itself  to  him,  had  become  in  fact  a  secondary 
matter.  The  real  question  in  this,  as  in  all 
(liificidties,  was  what  to  do  next?     What  could 
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be  done  to  unravel  the  fiital  tangle?  Now  that 
he  contemplated  the  matter  from  afar,  it  became 
to  him  all  at  once  a  thing  intolerable — a  thing 
that  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exist.  What 
was  publicity,  what  was  scandal,  in  comparison 
with  this  wreck  of  life  ?  There  must  be  means, 
he  declared  to  himself,  of  setting  an  unrighteous 
will  aside,  whatever  lawyers  might  say.  His 
own  passiveness  seemed  incredible  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  extraordinary  composure  with  which 
everybody  else  had  acquiesced,  accepting  the 
victim's  sacrifice.  But  that  was  over.  Even 
though  the  present  agitation  should  pass  away, 
he  vowed  to  himself  that  it  should  not  pass 
from  him  until  he  had  done  all  that  man  could 
do  to  set  the  wrong  right. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  he  was  walking  into  Aix  with  the 
speed  of  a  man  who  has  urgent  work  before 
him,  though  that  work  was  nothing  more  defi- 
nite or  practical  than  the  examination  over 
again  of  the  hotel  books,  to  see  if  there  he 
could  find  any  clue.  He  turned  them  over  and 
over  in  his  abstraction,  going  back  without 
knowing  it  to  distant  dates,  and  roaming  over 
an  endless  succession  of  names  which  conveyed 
uo  idea  to  his  mind.     He  came  at  last,  on  the 
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last  page,  to  the  name  of  Arthur  Elvers,  with  a 
dull  sort  of  surprise.  'To  be  sure  Elvers  is 
here ! '  he  said  to  himself  aloud. 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am  here.  I  have  been 
waiting  to  see  if  you  would  find  me  out,'  Eivers 
said  behind  him..  John  did  not  give  him  so 
cordial  a  welcome  as  he  had  done  on  the  pre- 
vious night. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said.  '  I  have  so 
much  on  my  mind  I  forget  everything.  Were 
you  coming  out  to  see  my  sister  ?  We  can 
walk  together.  The  sun  is  warm,  but  not  too 
hot  for  walking.  That's  an  advantage  of  this 
time  of  the  year.' 

'  It  is  perhaps  too  early  for  Mrs.  Lennox,' 
Eivers  said. 

'  Oh  no,  not  too  early.  The  truth  is,  w^e 
are  in  a  httle  confusion.  One  of  the  children 
has  been  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.' 

'  Then  perhaps,'  said  Eivers,  with  desperate 
pohteness,  'it  will  be  better  for  me  n6t  to  go.' 
He  felt  within  himself,  though  he  was  so  civil, 
a  sort  of  brutal  indifference  to  their  insignificant 
distresses,  which  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  his  own.  To  come  so  far,  in  order  to  eat 
his  breakfast  under  the  dusty  trees,  and  dine  at 
the  table  d'hote  in  a  half-empty  hotel  at  Aix, 
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seemed  to  him  so  great  an  injustice  and  scorn 
in  the  midst  of  his  fame  and  importance,  that 
even  the  discovery  he  had  made,  though  it 
could  not  but  tell  in  the  situation,  passed  from 
his  mind  in  the  heat  of  offended  consequence 
and  pride. 

John  Trevanion,  for  his  part,  noticed  the 
feeling  of  the  other  as  little  as  Eivers  did  his. 
'  One  of  the  children  has  been  walking  in  her 
sleep,'  he  said.  '  I  don't  want  to  get  a  fool  of 
a  doctor  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  rheumatism. 
One  of  them  filled  my  good  sister's  mind  with 
folly  about  suppressed  gout.  Poor  little  Amy  ! 
She  has  a  most  susceptible  brain,  and  I  am 
afraid  something  has  upset  it.  Do  you  believe 
in  ghosts,  Eivers  ?  ' 

'  As  much  as  everybody  does,'  said  Eivers, 
recovering  himself  a  little. 

'  That  is  about  all  that  anyone  can  say. 
This  child  thinks  she  has  seen  one.  She  is  a 
silent  little  thing.  She  has  gone  on  suffering 
and  never  said  a  word,  and  the  consequence  is, 
her  little  head  has  got  all  wrong.' 

By  this  time  Eivers,  having  cooled  down, 
began  to  see  the  importance  of  the  disclosure 
he  had  to  make.  He  said,  '  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  what  the  apparition  was  ?     You  will 
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understand,  Trevanion,  that  I  don't  want  to  pry 
into  your  family  concerns,  and  that  I  would 
not  ask  without  a  reason.' 

John  Trevanion  looked  at  him  intently  with 
a  startled  curiosity  and  earnestness.  '  I  can't 
suppose,'  he  said, '  when  it  comes  to  that,  much 
as  we  have  paid  for  concealment,  that  you  have 
not  heard  something ' 

'Miss  Trevanion  told  me,'  said  Eivers — he 
paused  a  moment,  feeling  that  it  was  a  cruel 
wrong  to  him  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
say  Miss  Trevanion — he  who  ought  to  have 
been  called  to  her  side  at  once,  who  should 
have  been  in  a  position  to  claim  her  before  the 
world  as  his  Eosahnd — '  Miss  Trevanion  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  lady  whom  I  had 
met  in  Spain,  whose  portrait  was  on  her  table, 
was ' 

'  My  sister-in-law — the  motherjof  the  children 
— yes,  yes — and  what  then  ?  '  John  Trevanion 
cried. 

'  Only  this,  Trevanion — that  lady  is  here.' 

John  caught  him  by  the  arm,  so  fiercely, 
so  suddenly,  that  the  leisurely  waiters  standing 
about  and  the  few  hotel  guests  who  were 
moving  out  and  in  in  the  quiet  of  the  morning 
stopped  and  stared  with  ideas  of  rushing  to  the 
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rescue.    'What  do  you  mean?'  he  said;  'here! 
How  do  you  know  ?     It  is  impossible.' 

'  Come  out  into  the  garden,  where  we  can 
talk.  It  may  be  impossible,  but  it  is  true.  I 
also  saw  her  last  night.' 

'You  must  be  mad  or  dreaming,  Eivers. 
You  too — a  man  in  your  senses — and — God  in 
heaven  ! '  he  said,  with  a  sudden  bitter  sense  of 
his  own  unappreciated  friendship — unappre- 
ciated even,  it  would  seem,  beyond  the  grave — 
'  that  she  should  have  come,  whatever  she  had 
to  say,  to  you — to  anyone — and  not  to  me ! ' 

'  Trevanion,  you  are  mistaken.  This  is  no 
apparition.  There  was  no  choice,  of  me  or  any 
one.  That  poor  lady,  whether  sinned  against 
or  sinning  I  have  no  knowledge,  is  here.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?     She  is  here.' 

They  were  standing  by  this  time  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  laurel  bushes  where  she 
had  sheltered  on  the  previous  night.  John 
Trevanion  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  He  cast 
himself  down  on  one  of  the  seats  to  recover  his 
breath.  It  was  just  w^here  Hamerton  had  been 
sitting.  Eivers  almost  expected  to  see  the  faint 
stir  in  the  bushes,  the  evidence  of  some  one 
listening,  to  whom  the  words  spoken  might,  as 
she  said,  be  death  or  life. 
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'This  is  extraordinary  news,' said  Trevanion 
at  last.  '  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  it.  Eivers,  you  can't  think 
how  important  it  is.  Where  can  I  find  herP 
You  need  not  fear  to  betray  her — oh,  heaven, 
to  betray  her  to  me,  her  brother !  But  you 
need  not  fear.  She  knows  that  there  is  no  one 
who  has  more — more  regard,  more  respect,  or 

more Let  me  know  where  to  find  her, 

my  good  fellow,  for  heaven's  sake ! ' 

'  Trevanion,  it  is  not  any  doubt  of  you. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  know  where  to 
find  her,  and  then — she  did  not  disclose  herself 
to  me.  I  found  her  out  by  accident.  Have  I 
any  right  to  dispose  of  her  secret?  I  will  tell 
you  everything  I  know,'  he  added  hastily,  in 
answer  to  the  look  and  gesture,  almost  of  de- 
spair, which  John  could  not  restrain.  'Last 
night  your  friend,  young  Hamerton,  was  talk- 
ing— injudiciously,  I  think ' — there  was  a  little 
sweetness  to  him  in  saying  this,  even  in  the 
midst  of  real  sympathy  and  interest — '  he  was 
talking  of  what  was  going  on  in  your  house.  I 
had  already  seen  some  one  walking  about  the 
garden  whose  appearance  I  seemed  to  recollect. 

When  Hamerton  mentioned  your  name ' 

(he  was  anxious  that  this  should  be  made  full}^ 
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evident)  '  she  heard  it :  and  by-and-by  I  per- 
ceived that  some  one  was  listening,  behind  you, 
just  there,  in  the  laurels.' 

John  started  up  and  turned  round,  gazing 
at  the  motionless  glistening  screen  of  leaves,  as 
if  she  might  still  be  there.  After  a  moment — 
'  And  what  then  ?  ' 

'Not  much  more.  I  spoke  to  her  after- 
wards. She  asked  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  to 
bring  her  news,  and  I  promised — what  I  could 
— for  to-night.' 

John  Trevanion  held  out  his  hand,  and  gave 
that  of  Eivers  a  strong  pressure.  'Come  out 
with  me  to  Bonport.  You  must  hear  every- 
thing, and  perhaps  you  can  advise  me.  I  am 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  situation  some- 
how, whatever  it  may  cose,'  he  said. 
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The  two  men  went  out  to  Bonport  together, 
and  on  the  way  John  Trevanion,  half  revolted 
that  he  should  have  to  tell  it,  half  relieved  to 
talk  of  it  to  another  man,  and  see  how  the 
matter  appeared  to  a  person  unconcerned,  with 
eyes  clear  from  prepossession  of  any  knid, 
either  hostile  or  tender,  gave  his  companion  all 
the  particulars  of  his  painful  story.  It  was  a 
relief;  and  Eivers,  who  had  been  trained  for 
the  bar,  gave  it  at  once  as  his  opinion  that  the 
competent  authorities  would  not  hesitate  to 
set  such  a  will  aside,  or  at  least,  on  proof  that 
no  moral  danger  would  arise  to  the  children, 
would  modify  its  restrictions  greatly.  '  Wills 
are  sacred  theoretically ;  but  there  has  always 
been  a  power  of  revision,'  he  said.  And  he 
suggested  practical  means  of  bringing  this  point 
to  a  trial — or  at  least  to  the  preliminary  trial 
of  counsel's  advice,  which  gave  his  companion 
great  solace.     '  I  can  see  that  we  all  acted  like 
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fools,'  John  Trevanion  confessed,  with  a 
momentary  over-confidence  that  his  troubles 
might  be  approaching  an  end.  '  We  were 
terrified  for  the  scandal,  the  public  discussion, 
that  would  have  been  sure  to  rise — and  no  one 
so  much  as  she.     Old  Blake  was  all  for  the 

sanctity  of  the  will,  as  you  say and   I — 

I   was    so    torn   in    two   with    doubts   and — 


miseries- 


'  But  I  presume,'  Eivers  said,  '  these  have 
all  been  put  to  rest.  There  has  been  a  satis- 
factory explanation — : — ' 

'  Explanation ! '  cried  John.  '  Do  you  think 
I  could  ask,  or  she  condescend  to  give,  what 
you  call  explanations?  She  knew  her  own 
honour  and  purity ;  and  she  knew,'  he  added 
with  a  loDg-drawn  breath,  '  that  I  knew  them 
as  well  as  she ' 

'  Still,'  said  Eivers,  '  explanations  are  neces- 
sary when  it  is  brought  before  the  public' 

'  It  shall  never  be  brought  before  the 
public  ! ' 

'  My  dear  Trevanion  !  How  then  are  you 
to  do  anything — how  set  the  will  aside  ?  ' 

This  question  silenced  John ;  and  it  took 
further  speech  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  com- 
panion, who  felt  on  his  side  that  if  he  were 
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about  to  be  connected  with  the  Trevanioii 
family,  it  would  not  be  at  all  desirable,  on  any 
consideration,  that  this  story  should  become 
public.  He  had  been  full  of  interest  in  the 
woman  whose  appearance  had  struck  him 
before  he  knew  anything  about  her,  and  who 
had  figured  so  largely  in  his  first  acquaintance 
with  EosaUnd.  But  when  it  became  a  question 
of  a  great  scandal  occupying  every  mind  and 
tongue,  and  in  which  it  was  possible  his  own 
wife  might  be  concerned — that  was  a  very 
different  matter.  In  a  great  family  such  things 
are  treated  with  greater  ease.  If  it  is  true 
that  an  infringement  on  their  honour,  a  blot 
on  the^cutcheon,  is  supposed  to  be  of  more 
importance  where  there  is  a  noble^cutcheon  to 
tarnish,  it  is  yet  true  that  a  great  family  history 
would  lose  much  of  its  interest  if  it  were  not 
crossed  now  and  then  by  a  shadow  of  darkness, 
a  tale  to  make  the  hearers  shudder ;  and  that 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  feel  themselves 
always  objects  of  interest  to  the  world  bear  the 
shame  of  an  occasional  disclosure  far  better 
than  those  sprung  from  a  lowlier  level  whose 
life  is  sacred  to  themselves,  and  who  guard 
their  secrets  far  more  jealously  than  either  the 
great  or  the  very  small.     Eivers,  in  the  depth 
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of  his  nature,  which  was  not  that  of  a  born 
patrician,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  pubhc 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  family  with 
which  he  should  be  connected.  All  the  more 
that  it  would  be  an  honour  and  elevation  to 
him  to  be  connected  with  it,  he  trembled  to 
^  have  its  secrets  published.  It  was  not  till  after 
I  he  had  given  his  advice  on  the  subject  that  this 
drawback  occurred  to  him.  He  was  not  a  bad 
man,  to  doom  another  to  suffer  that  his  own 
surroundings  might  go  free :  but  when  lie 
thought  of  it  he  resolved  that,  if  he  could 
bring  it  about,  Eosalind's  enthusiasm  should  be 
calmed  down,  and  she  should  learn  to  feel  for 
her  stepmother  only  that  calm  affection  which 
stepmothers  at  the  best  are  worthy  of,  and 
which  means  separation  rather  than  unity  of 
interests.  He  pondered  this  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  way  with  great  abstraction  of 
thought.  He  was  very  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Trevanion,  and 
of  the  importance  it  gave  him  to  be  their  only 
means  of  communication  with  her ;  but  further 
than  this  he  did  not  mean  to  go.  Were  Ecsa- 
lind  once  his,  there  should  certainly  be  no  room 
in  his  house  for  a  stepmother  of  blemished  fame. 
And  there  were  many  things  in  his  visit  to 
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Bonport  which  were  highly  unsatisfactory  to 
Rivers.  John  Trevanion  was  so  entirely  wrapt 
in  his  own  cares  as  to  be  very  inconsiderate  of 
his  friend,  whose  real  object  in  presenting  him- 
self at  Aix  at  all  he  must  no  doubt  have 
divined  had  he  been  in  possession  of  his  full 
intelligence.  He  took  the  impatient  lover  into 
the  grounds  of  the  house  where  Rosalind  was, 
and  expe:ted  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
winding  walks  by  which  little  Amy  had  strayed 
down  to  the  lake,  and  all  the  scenery  of  that 
foolish  little  episode.  '  If  her  sister  had  not 
followed  her,  what  might  have  liappened? 
The  child  might  have  been  drowned,  or,  worse 
still,  might  have  gone  mad  in  the  shock  of 
finding  herself  out  there  all  alone.  It  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  it.'  Eivers  did  not 
shudder ;  he  was  not  very  much  interested 
about  Amy.  But  his  nerves  were  all  jarred 
by  the  contrariety  of  the  circumstances  as  he 
looked  up  through  the  shade  of  the  trees  to 
the  house  at  the  top  of  the  little  eminence 
where  Rosalind  was,  but  as  much  out  of  his 
reach  as  if  she  had  been  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  He  did  not  see  her  until  much  later, 
when  he  returned  at  John  Trevanion's  invita- 
tion to  dmner.     Rosalind  was  very  pale,  but 
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blushed  when  she  met  him  with  a  conscious- 
ness which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  interpret. 
Was  there  hope  in  the  blush,  or  was  it  embar- 
rassment— almost  pain?  She  said  scarcely 
anything  during  dinner,  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  the  pink  abat-jour,  and  of  her  Aunt  Sophy, 
who,  glad  of  a  new  hstener,  poured  forth  her 
soul  upon  the  subject  of  sleep-walking,  and 
told  a  hundred  stories,  experiences  of  her  own 
and  of  other  people,  all  tending  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  most  usual  thing  in  the  world,  and 
that  indeed  most  children  walked  in  their  sleep. 
'  The  thing  to  do  is  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
wake  them,*  Mrs.  Lennox  said.  '  That  was 
Eosalind's  mistake.  Oh,  my  dear,  there  is  no 
need  to  tell  me  that  you  didn't  mean  anything 
that  wasn't  for  the  best.  Nobody  who  has 
ever  seen  how  devoted  you  are  to  these  chil- 
dren— just  like  a  mother — -could  suppose  that ; 
but  I  understand,'  said  Aunt  Sophy  with  an  air 
of  great  wisdom,  '  that  you  should  never  wake 
them.  Follow  to  see  that  they  come  to  no 
harm,  and  sometimes  you  may  be  able  to  guide 
them  back  to  their  own  room — which  is  always 
the  best  thing  to  do — hat  never  wake  them ; 
that  is  the  one  thing  you  must  always  avoid.* 
'  I    should    think    Elvers   has   had   about 
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enough  of  Amy's  somnambulism  by  this  time, 
John  said.  '  Tell  us  something  about  your- 
self. Are  you  going  to  stay  long  ?  Are  you 
on  your  way  northwards  ?  All  kinds  of  honour 
and  glory  await  you  at  home,  we  know.' 

'  My  movements  are  quite  vague.  I  have 
settled  nothing,'  Eivers  replied.  And  how^ 
could  he  help  but  look  at  Eosalind,  ^^ho, 
though  she  never  lifted  her  eyes  and  could  not 
have  seen  his  look,  yet  changed  colour  in  some 
incomprehensible  way  ?  And  how  could  he 
see  that  she  changed  coloiu*  in  the  pink  gloom 
of  the  shade,  which  obscured  evervthincf,  es- 
pecially  such  a  change  as  'that  ?  But  he  did 
see  it,  and  Eosalind  was  aware  he  did 
so.  Notwithstanding  his  real  interest  in  the 
matter,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  respond  to  John 
Trevanion's  questions  about  the  meeting  planned 
for  this  evening.  It  had  been  arranged 
between  them  that  John  should  accompany 
Eivers  back  to  the  hotel,  that  he  should  be  at 
hand  should  the  mysterious  lady  consent  to  see 
him  ;  and  the  thought  of  this  possible  interview 
was  to  him  as  absorbing  as  was  the  question  of 
Eosahnd's  looks  to  his  companion.  But  they 
had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other,  each  being 
full  of  his  own  thoughts  as  they  sat  together 
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for  those  few  minutes  after  dinner  which  were 
inevitable.  Then  they  followed  each  other 
gloomily  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
vacant,  though  a  sound  of  voices  from  outside 
the  open  window  betrayed  where  the  ladies  had 
gone.  Mrs.  Lennox  came  indoors  as  they 
approached.  '  It  is  a  little  cold,'  she  said,  with 
a  sJiiver.  But  Eivers  found  it  balm  as  he 
stepped  out  and  saw  Eosalind  leaning  upon  the 
verandah  among  the  late  roses,  with  the  moon- 
hght  making  a  sort  of  silvery  gauze  of  her 
light  dress.  He  came  out  and  placed  himself 
by  her ;  but  the  window  stood  open  behind, 
with  John  Trevanion  within  hearing,  and  Mrs. 
Lennox's  voice  running  on  quite  audibly  close 
at  hand.  Was  it  always  to  be  so  ?  He  drew 
very  near  to  her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  May 
I  not  speak  to  you  ? '  Eosalind  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  which  were  full  of  a  beseeching 
earnestness.  She  did  not  pretend  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  he  meant.  The  moonlight  gave 
an  additional  depth  of  pathetic  meaning  to  her 
face,  out  of  which  it  stole  all  the  colour. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Eivers,  not  now ! '  she  said,  with 
an  appeal  which  he  could  not  resist.  Poor 
Eivers  turned  and  left  her  in  the  excitement  of 
the   moment.     He   went  along  the  terrace  to 
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the  further  side  with  a  poor  pretence  of  looking 
at  the  landscape,  in  reality  to  think  out  the 
situation.  What  could  he  say  to  recommend 
himself,  to  put  himself  in  the  foreground  of 
her  thoughts?  A  sudden  suggestion  flashed 
upon  him,  and  he  snatched  at  it  without  further 
consideration.  When  he  returned  to  where  he 
had  left  her,  Eosalind  was  still  there,  apparently 
waiting.  She  advanced  towards  him  shyly, 
with  a  sense  of  having  given  him  pain.  '  I  am 
going  in  now^  to  Amy,'  she  said  ;  '  I  waited  to 
bid  you  good-night.' 

'  One  word,'  he  said.  '  Oh,  nothing  about 
myself.  Miss  Trevanion.  I  will  wait,  if  I  must 
not  speak.     But  I  have  a  message  for  you.' 

'  A  message — for  me  ! '  She  came  a  little 
nearer  to  him,  with  that  strange  divination 
which  accompanies  great  mental  excitement, 
feeling  instinctively  that  what  he  was  about  to 
say  must  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 

'  You  remember,'  he  said,  '  the  lady  whom 
I  told  you  I  had  met?  I  have  met  her  again, 
ffiss  Trevanion.' 

'  Where  ? '  She  turned  upon  him  with  a 
cry,  imperative  and  passionate. 

*  Miss  Trevanion,  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
look  you  gave  me  when  I  said  that  the  lady 
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was  accompanied  by  a  man.  I  want  to  explain  ; 
I  have  found  out  wlio  it  was.' 

'  Mr.  Elvers  ! ' 

'  Should  I  be  likely  to  tell  you  anything 
unfit  for  your  ears  to  hear  ?  I  know  better 
now.  The  poor  lady  is  not  happy,  in  that  any 
more  than  in  any  other  particular  of  her  lot. 
The  man  was  her  son.' 

'  Her  son ! '  Eosalind's  cry  was  such  that 
it  made  Mrs.  Lennox  stop  in  her  talk ;  and 
John  Trevanion,  from  the  depths  of  the  dark 
room  behind,  came  forward  to  know  what  it 
was. 

'  I  felt  that  I  must  tell  you  ;  you  reproached 

me  with  your  eyes  when  I  said But  if  I 

wronged  her,  I  must  make  reparation.  It  was 
in  all  innocence  and  honour — it  was  her  son.' 

'  Mr.  Eivers  ! '  cried  Eosalind,  turning  upon 
him,  her  breast  heaving,  her  hps  quivering, 
'  this  shows  it  is  a  mistake.  I  might  have 
known  all  the  time  it  was  a  mistake.     She  had 

no  son  except It  was  not  the  same.    Thank 

you  for  wishing  to  set  me  right ;  but  it  could 
not  be  the  same.  It  is  no  one  we  know.  It  is 
a  mistake.' 

'  But  when  I  tell  you,  Miss  Trevanion,  that 
she  said ' 
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'  No,  no,  you  must  not  say  any  more.  We 
know  nothing ;  it  is  a  mistake.'  Disappoint- 
ment, with  at  the  same  time  a  strange  poignant 
smart,  as  of  some  chance  arrow  striking  her  in 
the  dark  which  wounded  her  without  reason, 
without  aim,  filled  her  mind.  She  turned 
quickly,  eluding  the  hand  which  Eivers  had 
stretched  out,  not  pausing  even  for  her  uncle, 
and  hastened  away  without  a  word.  John 
Trevanion  turned  upon  Pavers,  who  came  in 
slowdy  from  the  verandah  with  a  changed  and 
wondering  look.  '  What  have  you  been  saying 
to  Eosalind  ?  You  seem  to  have  frightened 
her,'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  it  seems  all  a  mistake,'  he  replied 
vaguely.  He  was,  in  fact,  greatly  cast  down 
by  the  sudden  check  he  had  received.  In  the 
height  of  his  consciousness  that  his  own  posi- 
tion as  holding  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of 
this  mysterious  woman  was  immeasurably 
advantaged,  there  came  upon  him  this  chill  of 

doubt  lest  perhaps  after  all But  then  she 

had  herself  declared  that  to  hear  of  the  Tre- 
vanions  was  to  her  as  life  and  death.  Eivers 
did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  Eosalind's 
instant  change  of  tone,  her  evident  certainty 
that  his  information  did  not  concern  her,  with 

VOL.  III.  L 
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the  impassioned  interest  of  the  woman  whom 
lie  half  felt  that  he  had  betrayed.  How  he 
had  acquired  the  information  which  he  had 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  thus 
to  convey,  he  could  scarcely  have  told.  It  had 
been  partly  divination,  partly  some  echo  of 
recollection ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  he  was 
right ;  and  he  had  also  felt  certain  that  to  hear 
it  would  please  Eosalind.  He  was  altogether 
cast  down  by  her  reception  of  his  news.  He 
did  not  recover  himself  during  all  the  long 
walk  back  to  Aix  in  the  moonlight,  which  he 
made  in  company  with  John  Trevanion.  But 
John  was  absorbed  in  tlie  excitement  of  the 
expected  meeting,  and  did  not  disturb  him  by 
much  talking.  They  walked  along  between 
the  straight  lines  of  the  trees,  through  black 
depths  of  shadow  and  the  white  glory  of  the 
light,  exchanging  few  words,  each  wrapt  in  his 
own  atmosphere.  When  the  lights  of  the  town 
were  close  to  them,  John  spoke.  'Whether 
she  will  speak  to  me  or  not,  you  must  place  me 
where  I  can  see  her,  Kivers.  I  must  make 
sure.' 

'  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,'  said  Elvers  ;  '  but 
what  if  it  should  all  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake  ? ' 

'  How  can   it   be  a  mistake  ?      Who   else 
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would  listen  as  you  say  she  did?  Who  else 
could  take  so  much  interest  ?  But  I  must 
make  sure.  Place  me  at  least  where  I  may 
see  her,  even  if  I  must  not  speak.' 

The  garden  was  nearly  deserted,  only  one 
or  two  solitary  figures  in  shawls  and  overcoats 
still  lingering  in  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight. 
Eivers  placed  John  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a 
piece  of  shrubbery,  close  to  the  open  space 
which  she  had  crossed  as  she  made  her  round 
of  the  little  promenade :  and  he  himself  took 
the  seat  under  the  laurels  which  he  had 
occupied  on  the  previous  niglit.  He  thought 
there  was  no  doubt  that  she  would  come  to 
him,  that  after  the  hotel  people  had  disappeared 
she  would  be  on  the  watch  and  hasten  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  tell  her.  When  time  passed 
on  and  no  one  appeared,  he  got  up  again  and 
began  himself  to  walk  round  and  round, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  whisper  to  John 
Trevanion  that  he  did  not  understand  it — that 
he  could  not  imagine  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  They  waited  thus  till  midnight, 
till  the  unfortunate  waiters  in  the  verandah 
were  nearly  distracted,  and  every  intimation  of 
the  late  hour  which  these  unhappy  men  could 
venture  to  give  had  been  given.     When  tvrelve 
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struck,  tingling  through  the  blue  air,  John 
Trevanion  came  finally  out  of  his  hiding-place, 
and  Eivers  from  his  chair.  They  spoke  in 
whispers  as  conspirators  instinctively  do, 
though  there  was  nobody  to  hear.  '  I  cannot 
understand  it,'  said  Eivers,  with  the  dis- 
concerted air  of  a  man  whose  exhibition  has 
failed.  '  I  don't  think  it  is  of  any  use  waiting 
longer,'  said  John.  '  Oh,  of  no  use.  I  am 
very  sorry,  Trevanion.  I  confidently  ex- 
pected  '      '  Something,'   said   John,   '  must 

have  happened  to  detain  her,  I  am  dis- 
appointed, but  still  I  do  not  cease  to  hope  ; 
and   if  in  the  meantime  you  see  her,  or  any 

trace  of  her '     '  You  may  be  sure  I  will  do 

my  best,'  Eivers  said,  ashamed,  though  it  was 
no  fault  of  his,  and,  notwithstanding  Eosalind's 
refusal  to  believe,  with  all  his  faith  in  his  own 
conclusions  restored. 

They  shook  hands  silently,  and  John 
Trevanion  went  away  downcast  and  dis- 
appointed. When  he  had  gone  down  the 
narrow  street  and  emerged  into  the  Place, 
which  lay  full  in  the  moonlight,  he  saw  two 
tall  dark  shadows  in  the  very  centre  of  the  white 
vacancy  and  brightness  in  the  deserted  square. 
They  caught  his  attention  for  the  moment,  and 
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he  remembered  after,  that  a  vague  question 
crossed  his  mind,  what  two  women  could  be 
doing  out  so  late.  Were  they  Sisters  of  Charity, 
returnini^  from  some  labour  of  love  ?  Thus  he 
passed  them  quickly,  yet  with  a  passing  wonder, 
touched,  he  could  not  tell  how,  by  something 
forlorn  in  the  two  solitary  women,  returning  he 
knew  not  from  what  errand.  Had  he  but 
known  who  these  wayfarers  were ! 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Two  days  after  this,  while  as  yet  there  had 
appeared  no  further  solution  of  the  mystery, 
Eoland  Hamerton  came  hastily  one  morning 
up  the  sloping  paths  of  Bonport  into  the 
garden,  where  he  knew  he  should  find  Eosalind. 
He  was  in  the  position  of  a  sort  of  outdoor 
member  of  the  household,  going  and  coming  at 
his  pleasure,  made  no  account  of,  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  a  son  and  brother  rather  than 
of  a  lover.  But  the  advantages  of  this  position 
were  great.  He  saw  Rosalind  at  all  hours,  in 
all  circumstances,  and  he  was  himself  so  much 
concerned  aljout  little  Amy  and  so  full  of 
earnest  interest  in  everything  that  affected  the 
family,  that  he  was  admitted  even  to  the 
most  intimate  consultations.  To  Rosalind  his 
presence  had  given  a  support  and  help  which 
she  could  not  have  imagined  possible,  especially 
in  contrast  wdth  Rivers,  who  approached  her 
with  that   almost   threatening    demand  for   a 
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(ii:al  explanation,  and  shaped  every  word  and 
action  so  as  to  show  that  the  reason  for  his 
presence  here  was  her  and  her  only.  Eoland's 
self-control  and  unfeigned  desire  to  promote 
her  comfort  first  of  all,  before  he  thought  of 
himself,  was  in  perfect  contrast  to  this,  and 
consolatory  beyond  measure.  She  had  got  to 
be  afraid  of  Eivers  ;  she  was  not  at  all  afraidi  of 
the  humble  lover  who  was  at  the  same  time 
her  old  friend,  who  was  young  like  herself, 
who  knew  ever}'thing  that  had  happened. 
This  was  the  state  to  which  she  had  come  in 
that  famous  competition  between  the  three, 
who  ought,  as  Mr.  Euskin  says,  to  have  been 
seven.  One  she  had  withdrawn  altogether 
from,  putting  him  out  of  the  lists  with  mingled 
repulsion  and  pity.  Another  she  had  been 
seized  with  a  terror  of,  as  of  a  man  lying  in 
wait  to  devour  her.  The  third — he  was  no 
one  ;  he  was  only  Eoland ;  her  lover  in  the 
nursery,  her  faithful  attendant  all  her  life. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  him,  nor  of  any  exaction 
on  his  part.  Her  heart  turned  to  him  with  a 
simple  reliance.  He  was  not  clever,  he  was 
not  distinguished  ;  he  had  executed  for  her 
none  of  the  labours  either  of  Hercules  or  any 
other  hero.     He  had  on  his  side  no  attractions 
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of  natural  beauty,  or  any  of  those  vague 
appeals  to  the  imagination  which  had  given 
Everard  a  certain  power  over  her ;  and  he  had 
not  carried  her  image  with  him,  as  Rivers  had 
done,  throu«[h  dansper  and  conflict,  or  brou2jht 
back  any  laurels  to  lay  at  her  feet.  If  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  competition,  as  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  or  in  the  scheme  of  our  gentle  yet 
vehement  philosopher,  Eoland  would  have  had 
httle  chance.  But  after  the  year  was  over  in 
which  Eosalind  had  known  of  the  competition 
for  her  favour,  he  it  was  who  remained  nearest. 
She  glanced  up  with  an  alarmed  look  to  see 
who  was  coming,  and  her  face  cleared  when 
she  saw  it  was  Roland.  He  would  force  no 
considerations  upon  her,  ask  no  tremendous 
questions.  She  gave  him  a  smile  as  he  ap- 
proached. She  was  seated  under  the  trees, 
with  the  lake  gleaming  behind  for  a  back- 
ground through  an  opening  in  the  foliage. 
Mrs.  Lennox's  chair  still  stood  on  the  same 
spot,  but  she  was  not  there.  There  were  some 
books  on  the  table,  but  Eosahnd  was  not 
reading.  She  had  some  needlework  in  her 
hands,  but  that  was  Httle  more  than  a  pretence  ; 
she  was  thinking,  and  all  her  thoughts  were 
directed  to  one  subject.     She  smiled  when  he 
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came  up,  yet  grudged  to  lose  the  freedom  of 
those  endless  thouo-hts.  '  I  thouo-ht/  she  said. 
'  you  were  on  the  water  with  Eex.' 

'Xo,  I  told  you  I  wanted  something  to  do. 
I  think  I  have  got  what  I  wanted,  but  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  about  it,  Eosalind.' 

'Yes?'  she  said,  looking  up  ai>ain  with  a 
smiling  interrogation.  She  thought  it  was 
about  some  piece  of  exercise  or  amusement, 
some  loncf  walk  he  was  cpoincr  to  take,  some 
expedition  which  he  wanted  to  organise. 

'  I  have  heard  something  very  strange,'  he 
said.  '  It  appears  that  I  said  something  the 
other  nii^ht  to  Elvers  whom  I  found  when  I 
went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  that  somebody,  some 
lady,  was  seen  to  come  near  and  listen.  I  was 
not  saying  any  harm,  you  may  suppose,  but 
only  that  the  children  were  upset.  And  this 
lady  came  round  to  hear  what  I  was  saying.' 

His  meaning  did  not  easily  reach  Eosalind, 
who  was  preoccupied,  and  did  not  connect 
Eoland  at  all  with  the  mystery  around  her. 
She  said,  '  That  was  strange ;  who  could  it  be  ? 
some  one  who  knew  us  in  the  hotel  ?  ' 

'  Eosalind,  I  have  never  hked  to  say  any- 
thing to  you  about — Madam.' 

'  Don't ! '   she   said,  holding  up  her  hand  ; 
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'  oh  don't,  Eoland.  The  only  time  you  spoke 
to  me  about  her  you  hurt  me — oh,  to  the  very 
heart ;  not  that  I  beheved  it :  but  it  was  so 
grievous  that  you  could  think,  that  you  could 
say — that  you  could  see  even,  anything ' 

'I  have  thought  it  over  a  hundred  times 
since  then,  and  what  you  say  is  true,  Eosalind. 
One  has  no  rmhi  even  to  see  thino^s  that — there 
are  some  people  who  are  above  even — I  know 
now  what  you  mean,  and  that  it  is  true.  You 
knew  her  better  than  anyone  else,  and  your 
faith  is  mine.  That  is  why  I  came  to  tell  you. 
Eosalind — who  could  that  woman  be  but  one  ? 
She  came  behind  the  bushes  to  hear  what  I  was 
saying.  She  was  all  trembling — who  else  could 
that  be  ? ' 

'  Eoland  ! '  EosaHnd  had  risen  up,  every 
tinge  of  colour  ebbing  from  her  face ;  '  you 
too  ! — you  too ! ' 

'  No,'  he  said,  rising  also,  taking  her  hand  ; 
'not  that,  not  that,  Eosalind.  If  she  were 
dead,  as  you  think,  would  she  not  know  every- 
thing? She  would  not  need  to  hsten  to  me. 
This  is  what  I  am  sure  of,  that  she  is  here  and 
trying  every  way ' 

She  grasped  his  hands  as  if  her  own  were 
iron,  and  then  let  them  go,  and  threw  herself 
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into  her  seat,  and  sobbed,  unable  to  speak, '  01k 
Eoland  !  oh,  Eoland  ! '  with  a  cry  that  went  to 
his  heart. 

'  EosaUnd,'  he  said,  leaning  over  her,  touch- 
ing her  shoulder,  and  her  hair,  wich  a  sympathy 
which  filled  his  eyes  with  tears,  and  would  not 
be  contented  with  words,  '  listen ;  I  am  going 
to  look  for  her  now.  I  shan't  tire  of  it  who- 
ever tires.  I  shall  find  her,  Eosalind.  And 
then,  if  she  will  let  me  take  care  of  her,  stand 

by  her,  bring  her  news  of  you  all !    I  have 

wronged  her  more  than  anybody,  for  I  thought 
that  I  believed  ;  see  if  I  don't  make  up  for  it 
now.  I  could  not  go  without  telling  you — 
I  shall  find  her,  Rosalind,'  the  young  man 
cried. 

She  rose  up  again,  trembling,  and  lui- 
covered  her  face.  Her  cheeks  were  wet  with 
tears,  her  eyes  almost  wild  with  hope  and  ex- 
citement. '  I'll  come  with  you,'  she  said.  '  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  before.  I  will  bear  it 
no  longer.  Let  them  take  ever\'thing;  what 
does  it  matter.^  I  am  not  only  my  father's 
daughter.  I  am  myself  first  of  all.  If  she  is 
living,  Eoland ' 

'  She  is  living,  I  am  sure.' 

'Then  as  soon  as  we  find  her — oh  no,  she 
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would  go  away  from  me  :  when  you  find  her, 
Eoland I  put  all  my  trust  in  you.' 

'  And  then,'  he  cried  breathlessly,  '  and 
then  ?  No,  I'll  make  no  bargains ;  only  say 
you  trust  me,  dear.  You  did  say  you  trusted 
me,  Eosalind.' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  she  said. 

And  as  Eosalind  looked  at  him,  smiling 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  the  young  man 
turned  and  hurried  away.  When  he  was  nearly 
out  of  sight  he  looked  back  and  waved  his  hand  : 
she  was  standing  up  gazing  after  him  as  if — as 
if  it  was  the  man  whom  she  loved  who  was 
leaving  her.  That  was  the  thought  that  leaped 
up  into  his  heart  with  an  emotion  indescribable 
— the  feeling  of  one  who  has  found  what  he 
had  thought  lost  and  beyond  his  reach.  As  if 
it  was  the  man  she  loved  !  Could  one  say 
more  than  that  ?  '  But  I'll  make  no  baro^ains, 
I'll  make  no  bargains,'  he  said  to  himself 
'  It's  best  to  be  all  for  love  and  nothing  for 
reward.' 

While  this  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the 
garden,  another  of  a  very  different  description, 
yet  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  was  taking 
place  in  the  room  which  John  Trevanion,  with 
the  instinct  of  an  Englishman,  called  his  study. 
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The  expedient  of  sending  for  Eussell  had  not 
been  very  successful  so  far  as  the  nursery  was 
concerned.  The  woman  had  arrived  in  liirrh 
elation  and  triumph,  feeling  that  her  '  family ' 
had  found  it  impossible  to  go  on  any  longer 
without  her,  and  full  of  the  best  intentions,  this 
preliminary  being  fully  acknowledged.  She 
had  meant  to  make  short  work  with  Johnny's 
visions  and  the  dreams  of  Amy,  and  to  show 
triumphantly  that  she,  and  she  only,  understood 
the  children.  But  when  she  arrived  at  Bonport, 
her  reception  was  not  what  she  had  hoped. 
The  face  of  affairs  was  changed.  Johnny,  who 
saw  no  more  apparitions,  no  longer  wanted  any 
special  care,  and  Piussell  found  the  other  woman 
in  possession,  and  indisposed  to  accept  her 
dictation,  or  yield  the  place  to  her,  while  Amy, 
now  transferred  to  Eosalind's  room  and  care, 
shrank  from  her  almost  with  horror.  All  this 
had  been  bitter  to  her,  a  disappointment  all  the 
greater  that  her  hopes  had  been  so  high.  She 
found  herself  a  supernumerary,  not  wanted  by 
any  one  in  the  house,  where  she  had  expected 
to  be  regarded  as  a  deliverer.  The  only  con- 
solation she  received  was  from  Sophy,  who  had 
greatly  dropped  out  of  observation  during 
recent  events,  and  was  as  much  astonished  and 
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as  indignant  to  find  Amy  the  first  object  in  the 
household,  and  herself  left  out,  as  Eussell  was 
in  her  humiliation.  The  two  injured  ones 
found  great  solace  in  each  other  in  these 
circumstances.  Sophy  threw  herself  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  consoling,  yet  em- 
bittering, her  old  attendant's  life.  Sophy  told 
her  all  that  had  been  sa;id  in  the  house  before 
her  arrival,  and  described  the  distaste  of  every- 
body for  her  with  much  graphic  force.  She 
gave  Eussell  also  an  account  of  all  that  had 
passed,  of  the  discovery  which  she  believed 
she  herself  had  made,  and  further,  though  this 
of  itself  sent  the  blood  coursing  through 
Russell's  veins,  of  the  other  incidents  of  the 
family  life,  and  of  Rosahnd's  lovers  ;  Mr.  Rivers 
who  had  just  come  from  the  war,  and  Mr: 
Everard  who  was  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
at  the  Red  Lion.  'Do  you  think  he  was  in 
love  with  Rosalind  then,  Russell  ? '  Sophy  said, 
her  keen  eyes  dancing  with  curiosity  and 
eagerness.  Russell  said  many  things  that  were 
very  injudicious,  every  word  of  which  Sophy 
laid  up  in  her  heart,  and  felt  with  fierce  satis- 
faction that  her  coming  was  not  to  be  for 
nothing,  and  that  the  hand  of  Providence  had 
brought  her  to  clear  up  this  imbroglio.     She 
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saw  young  Everard  next  day,  and  convinced 
herself  of  liis  identity,  and  indignation  and 
horror  blazed  up  within  her.  Eussell  scarcely 
slept  all  night,  and  as  she  lay  awake  gathered 
together  all  the  subjects  of  w^rath  she  had,  and 
piled  them  high.  Next  morning  she  knocked 
at  John  Trevanion's  door,  wath  a  determination 
to  make  both  her  grievances  and  her  discovery 
known  at  once. 

'  Mr.  Trevanion,'  said  Eussell, '  may  I  speak 
a  word  with  you,  sir,  if  you  please.^  ' 

John  Trevanion  turned  round  upon  his 
chair,  and  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  and  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  something  painful  to 
come.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  women 
servants  ?  That  at  least  was  out  of  his  depart- 
ment. '  What  do  you  want  ?  '  he  asked  in  a 
helpless  tone. 

'  Mr.  John,'  said  Eussell,  drawing  nearer, 
'  there  is  something  that  I  must  say.  I  can't 
say  it  to  Mrs.  Lennox,  for  she's  turned  against 
me  like  the  rest.  But  a  gentleman  is  more 
unpartial  like.  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  it  is 
that  is  coming  here  every  day,  and  after  Miss 
Eosalind,  as  they  tell  me.^  After  Miss 
Eosalind  !  It's  not  a  thing  I  like  to  say  of  a 
young  lady,  and  one   that   I've    brought   up, 
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which  makes  it  a  deal  worse ;  but  she  has  no 
proper  pride.  Mr.  John,  do  you  know  who 
that  Mr.  Everard,  as  they  call  him,  is  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  know  who  he  is.  You  had 
better  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  nursery, 
Eussell.' 

This  touched  into  a  higher  blaze  the  lire 
of  Eussell's  wrath.  '  The  nursery !  I'm  not 
allowed  in  it.  There  is  another  woman  there 
that  thinks  she  has  the  right  to  my  place.  I'm 
put  in  a  room  to  do  needlework,  Mr.  John. 
Me !  and  Miss  Amy  in  Miss  Eosalind's  room, 
that  doesn't  know  no  more  than  you  do  how 
to  manage  her.  But  I  mustn't  give  way,'  the 
woman  cried,  with  an  effort.  '  Do  you  know 
as  the  police  are  after  him,  Mr.  John?  Do  you 
know  it  was  all  along  of  him  as  Madam  went 
away  ?  ' 

John  Trevanion  sprang  from  his  chair. 
'  Be  silent,  woman ! '  he  cried ;  '  how  dare  you 
speak  so  to  me  ? ' 

'  I've  said  it  before,  and  I  will  again  ! '  cried 
Eussell — 'a  man  not  half  her  age.  Oh,  it  was 
a  shame  ! — and  out  of  a  house  like  Ilighcourt 
— and  a  lady  that  should  know  better,  not  a 
poor  servant  like  them  that  are  sent  out  of  the 
way  at  a  moment's  notice  when  they  go  wrong. 
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Don't  lift  your  hand  to  me,  Mr.  John.  Would 
you  strike  a  woman,  sir,  and  call  yourself  a 
gentleman  ?  And  you  that  brought  me  here 
against  my  will  when  I  was  happy  at  home. 
I  won't  go  out  of  the  room  till  I  have  said  my 
say.' 

'  No,'  said  John,  with  a  laugh  which  was 
half  rage,  though  the  idea  that  he  was  likely  to 
strike  Eussell  was  a  ludicrous  exasperation. 
'  No,  as  you  are  a  woman  I  can't,  unfortunately, 
knock  you  down,  whatever  impertinence  you 
may  say.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir,'  said  Eussell,  '  for 
you  looked  very  hke  it ;  and  I've  served  the 
Trevanions  for  years,  though  I  don't  get  much 
credit  for  it,  and  I  shouldn't  hke  to  have  to  say 
as  the  lady  of  the  house  forgot  herself  for  a 
boy,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  house  struck  a 
woman.  I've  too  much  regard  for  them  to  do 
that.' 

Here  she  paused  to  take  breath,  and  then 
resumed,  standing  in  an  attitude  of  defence 
against  the  door,  whither  John's  threatening 
aspect  had  driven  her  : — '  You  mark  my  words, 
sir,'  cried  Eussell,  '  where  that  young  man  is 
Madam's  not  far  off.     Miss  Sophy,  that  has  her 
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wits  about  her,  she  has  seen  her — and  the  others 
that  is  full  of  fancies  they've  seen  what  they 
think  is  a  ghost :  and  httle  Miss  Amy,  she  is 
wrong  in  the  head  with  it.  This  is  how  I  find 
things  when  I'm  telegraphed  for,  and  brought 
out  to  a  strange  place,  and  then  told  as  I'm 
not  wanted.  But  it's  Providence  as  wants  me 
here.  Mrs.  Lennox — she  always  was  soft — I 
don't  wonder  at  her  being  deceived :  and  be- 
sides she  wasn't  on  the  spot,  and  she  don't 
know.  But,  Mr.  Trevanion,  you  were  there 
all  the  time.  You  know  what  goings  on  there 
were.  It  wasn't  the  doctor  or  the  parson 
Madam  w^ent  out  to  meet,  and  who  was  there 
besides  ?  I^obody  but  this  young  man.  When 
a  woman's  bent  on  going  wrong  she'll  find  out 
the  way.  You're  going  to  strike  me  again  ! 
])ut  it's  true.  It  was  him  she  met  every  night, 
every  night,  out  in  the  cold.  And  then  he 
saw  Miss  Eosalind,  and  he  thought  to  himself 
— liere's  a  young  one,  and  a  rich  one,  and  far 

nicer  than   that  old Mr.  John  !  I  know 

more  than  any  of  you  know,  and  I'll  put  up 
Avith  no  violence,  Mr.  John !  ' 

John  Trevanion's  words  will  scarcely  bear 
repeating.  He  put  her  out  of  the  room  with 
more  energy  than  perhaps  he  ough.t  to  have 
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employed  with  a  woman  ;  and  lie  bade  her 
go  to  the  devil  with  her  infernal  lies.  Profane 
speech  is  not  to  be  excused,  but  there  are  tim.es 
when  it  becomes  mere  historical  truth  and  not 
profanity  at  all.  They  were  infernal  hes,  the 
language  and  suggestion  of  hell  even  if — even 
if — oh,  that  a  bleeding  heart  should  have  to 
remember  this ! — even  if  they  were  true. 
John  shut  the  door  of  his  room  upon  the 
strugghng  woman  and  came  back  to  face  him- 
self, who  was  more  terrible  still.  Even  if  they 
were  true!  They  brought  back  in  a  moment 
a  suggestion  which  had  died  away  in  his  mind, 
but  which  never  had  been  definitely  cast  forth. 
His  impulse  when  he  had  seen  this  young 
Everard  had  been  to  take  him  by  the  collar 
and  pitch  him  forth,  and  refuse  him  peniiission 
even  to  breathe  the  same  air  : — '  Dangerous 
fellow,  hence  ;  breathe  not  where  princes  are  ! ' 
but  then  a  sense  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
had  come  in  and  baffled  him.  There  was  no 
proof,  either,  that  Everard  was  the  man,  or 
that  there  was  any  man.  It  w^as  not  Madam's 
handwriting,  but  her  husband's,  that  had  con- 
nected the  youth  with  Highcourt ;  and  though 
he  might  have  a  thousand  faults,  he  did  not  look 
the  cold-blooded  villain  who  would  make  his 
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connection  with  one  woman  a  standing  ground 
upon     which    to    establish     schemes     agamst 
another.     John  Trevanion's   brow  grew  quite 
crimson    as    the    thought   went    through    his 
mind.     He  was  alone,  and  he  was  middle-aged 
and  experienced  in  the  workl ;  and  two  years 
ago   many  a  troublous  doubt,   and  something 
even   like    a   horrible    certainty,    had    passed 
through  his  mind.     But  there  are  people  with 
Avhom   it   is    impossible    lo   associate    shame. 
Even  if  shame  should  be  all  but  proved  against 
them,  it  will  not  hold.     When  he  thought  an 
evil    thought    of    Madam- — nay,    when     that 
thought   had  but  a  thoroughfare  through   his 
mind  against  his  will,  the  man  felt  his  cheek 
redden   and   his   soul   faint.     And   here,   too, 
were    the    storm-clouds   of    that    catastrophe 
which  was  past,  rolling  up  again,  full  of  flame 
and   wrath.     They  had   all  been  silent  then, 
awestricken,  anxious  to  hush  up  and  pass  over, 
and  let  the  mystery  remain.     But  now  this  was 
no   longer   possible.     A   bewildering  sense  of 
confusion,    of  a    darkness   through    which    he 
could  not  make  his  way,   of   strange    coinci- 
dences,   strange    contradictions,    was   in    John 
Trevanion's   mind.      He   was   afraid    to    enter 
upon  this  maze,  not  knowing  to  what  conclu- 
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sions  it  might  lead  him.     And  yet  now  it  must 
be  done. 

Only  a  very  short  time  after  another  knock 
came  to  his  door,  and  EosaUnd  entered,  with 
an  atmosphere  about  her  of  urgency  and 
excitement.     She  said,  without  any  preface  : — 

'  Uncle  John,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do.  Do  you 
remember  that  in  two  days  I  shall  be  of  age, 
and  my  own  mistress  ?     In  two  days  ! ' 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  I  hope  you  have  not 
been  under  so  hard  a  taskmaster  as  to  make 
you  impatient  to  be  free.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Eosalind.  '  Oh,  not  a  hard 
taskmaster :  but  life  has  been  hard,  Uncle 
John !  As  soon  as  I  am  my  own  mistress,  I 
am  going.  Amy  and  I,  to — you  know.  I  can- 
not rest  here  any  longer.  Amy  will  be  safe  ; 
she  can  have  my  money.  But  this  cannot  go 
on  any  longer.  If  we  should  starve,  we  must 
find  my  itiother.  I  know  you  will  say  she  is 
not  my  mother.  And  who  else,  then  ?  She  is 
all  the  mother  I  liave  ever  known.  And  I 
have  left  her  these  two  years  under  a  stain 
which  she  oucrht  not  to  bear,  and  in  miserv 
which  she  ought  not  to  bear.  Was  it  ever 
heard   of    before    that   a   mother    should    btJ 
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banished  from  her  children  ?  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  it  all  at  first ;  and  I  had  no 
habit  of  acting  for  myself;  and  perhaps  you 
would  have  been  right  to  stop  me ;  but 
now ' 

'  Certainly  I  should  have  stopped  you. 
But,  EosaUnd,  I  have  come  myself  to  a  similar 
resolution,'  he  said.  '  It  must  all  be  cleared 
up.  But  not  by  you,  my  dear,  not  by  you. 
If  there  is  anything  to  discover  that  is  to  her 
shame ' 

'  There  is  nothing,  Uncle  John.' 

'  My  dear,  you  don't  know  how  mysterious 
human  nature  is.  There  are  fine  and  noble 
creatures  such  as  she  is — as  she  is !  don't  think 
I  deny  it,  Eosalind — who  may  have  yet  a  spot, 
a  stain,  which  a  man  like  me  may  see  and 
grieve  for  and  forgive,  but  you ' 

'  Oh,  Uncle  John,  say  that  a  womaii  like 
me  may  wash  away  with  tears,  if  you  like,  but 
that  should  never,  never  be  betrayed  to  the  eyes 
of  a  man  ! ' 

He  took  her  into  his  arms,  weeping  as  she 
was,  and  he  not  far  from  it.  '  Eosalind,  per- 
haps yours  is  the  truest  way :  but  yet  as 
common  people  think,  and  according  to  the 
way  of  the  world ' 
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'Which  is  neither  your  way  nor  mine/ 
cried  the  girl.  'And  you  can  say  nothing  to 
change  my  mind ;  I  was  too  young  at  the 
time.  But  now — if  she  has  died,'  Rosahnd 
said,  with  difficuhy  swallowing  down  the 
'  chmbing  sorrow '  in  her  throat,  '  she  will 
know  at  least  what  we  meant.  And  if  she  is 
living  there  is  no  rest  but  with  our  mother  for 
Amy  and  me.  i\.nd  the  child  shall  not  suffer, 
Uncle  John,  for  she  shall  have  what  is  mine.' 

'  Eosalind,  you  are  still  in  the  absolute 
stage — you  see  nothing  that  can  modify  your 
purposes.  My  dear,  you  should  have  had 
your  mother  to  speak  to  on  this  subject. 
There  are  two  men  here,  Eosalind,  to  whom 
.  .  .  have  you  not  some  duty,  some  obliga- 
tion? They  both  seem  to  me  to  be  waiting 
— for  what,  Rosalind  ?  ' 

Rosalind  detached  herself  from  her  uncle's 
arm  A  crimson  Hush  covered  her  face.  '  Is 
it — dishonourable?'  she  said. 

In  the  midst  of  his  emotion  John  Trevanion 
could  not  suppress  a  smile.  '  That  is,  perhaps, 
a  strong  word.' 

'  It  would  be  dishonourable  in  a  man,'  she 
cried,  lifting  her  eyes  with  a  hot  colour  under 
them  which  seemed  to  scorch  her. 
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'  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  man,  Rosa- 
lind,' he  said  gravely ;  '  the  circumstances  are 
altogether  different.  And  yet  you  too  owe 
something  to  Eoland,  who  has  loved  you  all  his 
life,  poor  fellow,  and  to  Eivers,  who  has  come 
here  neglecting  everything  for  your  sake.  I 
do  not  know,'  he  added,  in  a  harsher  tone, 
'  whether  there  may  not  be  still  another  claim.' 

'  I  think  you  are  unjust,  Uncle  John,'  she 
said,  with  tremulous  dignity.  '  And  if  it  is  as 
you  say,  these  gentlemen  have  followed  their 
own   inclinations,    not    mine.      Am   I    bound 

because   they   have    seen    fit But    that 

would  be  slavery  for  a  woman.'  Then  her 
countenance  cleared  a  little,  and  she  added, 
'  When  you  know  all  that  is  in  my  mind,  you 
will  not  disapprove.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  make  a  wise  decision, 
Eosahnd,'  he  said.  'But  at  least  do  nothing 
— make  up  your  mind  to  nothing — till  the» 
time  comes.'  He  spoke  vaguely,  and  so  did 
she,  but  in  the  excitement  of  their  minds 
neither  remarked  this  in  the  other.  For  he 
had  not  hinted  to  her,  nor  she  to  him,  the 
possibility  of  some  great  new  event  which 
might  happen  at  any  moment  and  change  all 
plans  and  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  LYH. 

EosALlXD  left  her  uncle  with  the  thrill  of  her 
resolution  in  all  her  veins.  She  met.  as  she 
crossed  the  ante-room,  Eivers,  who  had  just 
come  in  and  was  standing  waiting  for  a  reply 
to  the  petition  to  be  admitted  to  see  her  which 
he  had  just  sent  by  a  servant.  She  came  upon 
him  suddenly  while  he  stood  there,  himself 
wound  up  to  high  tension,  full  of  passion  and 
urgency,  feeling  himself  ill-used,  and  deter- 
mined that  now  at  last  this  question  should  be 
settled.  He  had  failed  indeed  in  pushing  his 
suit  by  means  of  the  mysterious  stranger  whom 
he  had  not  seen  again  ;  but  this  made  him 
only  return  with  additional  vehemence  to  his 
own  claim,  the  claim  of  a  man  who  had  waited 
a  year  for  his  answer.  But  when  he  saw  Eosa- 
lind  there  came  over  him  that  instant  softening 
which  is  so  apt  to  follow  an  unusual  warmth  of 
angry  feeling,  when  we  are  '  wroth  with  those 
we  love.'     He  thousht  at  first   that   she   had 
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come  to  him  in  answer  to  his  message,  grant- 
ing all  he  asked  by  that  gracious  personal 
response.  '  Eosalind ! '  he  cried,  putting  out 
his  hands.  But  next  moment  his  countenance 
reflected  the  blush  in  hers,  as  she  turned  to 
him  startled,  not  comprehending  and  shrinking 
from  this  enthusiastic  address.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,'  he  said,  crushing  his  hat  in  his  hands. 
'  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  Miss  Trevanion,  I 
had  j  ust  sent  to  ask ' 

Eosalind  was  seized  by  a  sort  of  helpless 
terror.  She  was  afraid  of  him  and  his  passion. 
She  said,  '  Uncle  John  is  in  his  room.  Oh, 
forgive  me,  please !  If  it  is  me,  will  you  wait 
— oh,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  till 
Thursday  .P  Everything  will  be  settled  then. 
I  shall  know  then  what  I  have  to  do.  Mr. 
Elvers,  I  am  very  sorry  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble ' 

'  Trouble  ! '  he  cried  ;  his  voice  was  almost 
inarticulate  in  the  excess  of  emotion.  '  How 
can  you  use  such  words  to  me  .^  As  if  trouble 
had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  if  you  would  send 
me  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  so  long  as  it  was 
to  serve  you,  or  give  me  one  of  the  labours  of 

Hercules Yes,  I  know  I  am    extravagant. 

One  becomes  extravagant  in  the  state  of  mind 
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in    which And   to   hear   you    speak    of 

trouble ' 

'  Mr.  Eivers,'  said  Eosalind,  humble  in  her 
sense  of  guilt,  '  I  have  a  great  many  things  to 
think  of.  You  don't  know  how  serious  it  is ; 
but  on  Thursday  I  shall  be  of  age,  and  then  I 
can  decide.  Come  then,  if  you  will,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Oh,  let  me  tell  you  on  Thursday — 
not  now^ ! ' 

'  That  does  not  sound  very  hopefid  for  me,' 
he  said.  '  ^liss  Trevaniou,  remember  that  I 
have  waited  a  year  for  my  answer — few  men 
do  that  without — without ' 

And  then  he  paused,  and  looked  at  her 
with  an  air  which  was  at  once  fierce  and 
piteous,  defiant  and  imploring.  And  Eosalind 
shrank  with  a  sense  of  Ruilt,  feelini:^  that  she 
liad  no  right  to  hold  him  in  suspense,  yet 
frightened  by  his  vehemence,  and  too  much 
agitated  to  know  what  to  say. 

'  On  Thursday,'  she  said,  mechanically  ;  '  on 

Thursday You  shall  not  complain  of  me 

any  more.'  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
Avith  a  smile,  apologetic  and  deprecatory, 
which  was  very  sweet,  which  threw  him  into 
a  bewilderment  unspeakable.  She  was  cruel 
without  knowing  it,  without  intending  it.     She 
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liad,  she  thought,  something  to  make  up  to 
this  man,  and  how  could  she  do  it  but  by 
kindness — by  showing  him  that  she  was  grate- 
ful— that  she  liked  and  honoured  him  ?  He 
went  away  asking  himself  a  thousand  questions, 
going  over  and  over  her  simple  words,  ex- 
tracting meanings  from  them  of  which  they 
v^ere  entirely  innocent,  framing  them  at  last  to 
the  signification  which  he  wished.  He  started 
from  Bonport  full  of  doubt  and  uneasiness,  but 
before  he  reached  his  hotel  a  foolish  elation 
had  got  the  better  of  these  sadder  sentiments. 
He  said  to  himself  that  these  words  could  have 
but  one  meaning.  '  You  shall  not  complain  of 
me  any  more.'  But  if  she  cast  him  off  after 
this  long  probation  he  would  have  very  good 
reason  to  complain.  It  was  impossible  that 
she  should  prepare  a  refusal  by  such  words  ; 
and  indeed  if  she  had  meant  to  refuse  him  could 
she  have  postponed  her  answer  again  ?  Is  it 
not  honour  in  a  woman  to  say  '  No '  without 
delay,  unless  she  means  to  say  '  Yes '  ?  It  is 
the  only  claim  of  honour  upon  her,  who  makes 
so  many  claims  upon  the  honour  of  men,  to 
say  '  No  '  if  she  means  '  No.'  No  one  could 
mistake  that  primary  rule.  When  she  said 
'  Thursday,'  was  it  not  the  last  assurance  she 
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could  give  before  a  final  acceptance,  and — 
•  You  shall  not  complain  of  me  any  more '  ? 
Tins  is  a  consequence  of  the  competitive 
system  in  love  v/hich  Mr.  Euskin  evidently  did 
not  foresee,  for  Eosahnd,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  right  enough  when  she  tried  to  assure 
lierself  that  she  had  not  wished  for  his  love, 
liad  not  sought  it  in  any  way  that  she  should 
be  made  responsible  for  its  discomfiture, 
liivers  employed  his  time  of  suspense  in 
making  arrangements  for  his  departure.  He 
was  a  proud  man,  and  he  would  not  have  it 
said  that  he  had  left  Aix  hastily  in  consequence 
of  his  disappointment.  In  the  evening  he 
wrote  some  letters,  vaguely  announcing  a 
speedy  return.  '  Perhaps  almost  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this,'  he  said,  always  guarding 
against  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  departure  ; 
and  then  he  said  to  himself  that  such  a  thing 
was  impossible.  This  was  how  he  spent  the 
intervening  days.  He  had  almost  forgotten  by 
this  time,  in  the  intensity  of  personal  feeling, 
the  disappointment  and  shock  to  his  pride 
involved  in  the  fact  that  the  lady  of  the  garden 
had  appeared  no  more. 

In  the  meantime,  while  all  this  was  going 
on,  Eeainald  was  out  on  the  shining  water  in  a 
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boat,  which  was  the  first  thing  the  Enghsh  boy 
turned  to  in  that  urgent  necessity  for  'some- 
thing to  do '  which  is  the  first  thought  of  his 
mind.  He  liad  taken  Sophy  with  him  con- 
descendingly for  want  of  a  better,  reflecting 
contemptuously  all  the  time  on  the  desertion 
of  that  beggar  Hamerton,  with  whom  he  was 
no  longer  the  first  object.  But  Sophy  was  by 
no  means  without  advantages  as  a  companion. 
He  sculled  her  out  half  a  mile  from  shore  with 
the  intention  of  teachin^^  her.  how  to  row  on 
the  way  back,  but  Sophy  had  made  herself 
more  amusing  in  another  way  by  that  time, 
and  he  was  willing  to  do  the  work  while  she 
maintained  the  conversation.  Sophy  was 
nearly  as  good  as  Scheherazade.  She  kept 
up  her  narrative,  or  series  of  narratives,  with 
scarcely  a  pause  to  take  breath,  for  she  was 
very  young  and  very  long-winded,  with  her 
lungs  in  perfect  condition,  and  her  stories  had 
this  advantage,  to  the  primitive  intelligence 
that  is,  that  they  were  all  true — which  is  to 
say  that  they  were  all  about  real  persons,  and 
spiced  by  that  natural  inclination  to  take  the 
worst  view  of  everything,  which  unfortunately 
is  so  often  justified  by  the  results,  and  makes 
a    storyteller  piquant,   popular,   and   detested. 
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Sophy  had  a  great  future  before  her  in  this 
Avay,  and  in  the  meantime  she  made  Ee^inald 
acquainted  with  everything,  as  they  both  con- 
cluded, that  he  ought  to  know.  She  told  him 
about  Everard,  and  the  saving  of  Amy  and 
Johnny,  which  he  concluded  to  be  a  '  plant ' 
and  'just  like  the  fellow';  and  about  the 
encouragement  Eosalind  gave  him,  at  which 
Eex  swore,  to  the  horror  yet  dehght  of  his 
little  sister,  great  real  oaths.  And  then  the 
story  quickened  and  the  interest  rose  as  she 
told  him  about  the  apparitions,  about  what 
the  children  saw,  and  finally,  under  a  vow 
of  secrecy  (which  she  had  also  administered  to 
Eussell),  what  she  herself  saw,  and  the  con 
elusion  she  had  formed.  ^\Tien  she  came  to 
this  point  of  her  story,  Eeginald  was  too  much 
excited  even  to  swear.  He  kept  silence  with 
a  dark  countenance,  and  listened,  leaning  for- 
ward on  his  oars  with  a  rapt  attention  that 
flattered  Sophy.  '  I  told  Uncle  John,'  cried 
the  child,  '  and  he  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do  ?  How  could  I  do  anything, 
Eex?  I  watched  because  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts,  and  I  knew  it  could  not  be  a  ghost. 
But  what  could  I  do  at  *  my  age  ?  And 
besides,  I    did  not  actually  see  her  so  as   to 
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?^peak   to   her.      I   only   touched   her    as   she' 
])assecl.' 

'  And  you  are  sure  it  wa? '     The  boy 

was  older  than  Sophy,  and  understood  better. 
He  could  not  speak  so  glibly  of  everything  as 
she  did. 

'Mamma?  Yes,  of  course  I  am  sure.  I 
don't  take  fits  like  the  rest ;  I  always  know 
what  I  see.  Don't  you  think  Uncle  John  was 
the  one  to  do  something  about  it,  Eex  ?  And 
he  has  not  done  anything.  It  could  never  be 
thought  that  it  was  a  thing  for  me.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sophy,'  said  Eex, 
almost  losing  his  oars  in  his  vehemence ; 
'  soon  it'll  have  to  be  a  thing  for  me.  I  can't 
let  things  go  on  like  this  with  all  Aunt  Sophy's 
muddlings  and  Uncle  John's.  The  children 
will  be  driven  out  of  their  senses ;  and  Eosa- 

lind  is  just  a  romantic I  am  the  head  of 

the  family,  and  I  shall  have  to  interfere.' 

'But  you  are  only  seventeen,'  said  Sophy, 
lier  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  with  ex- 
citement and  delight. 

'  But  I  am  the  head  of  the  house.  John 
Trevanion  may  give  himself  as  many  airs  as  he 
likes,  but  he  is  only  a  younger  son.  After  all, 
it  is  I  that  have  o'ot  to  decide  what's  ridit  for 
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my  family.  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  it,'  he  cried.  '  If — if  Mrs.  Trevanion  is 
to  come  like  this  frightening  people  out  of  their 
wits ' 

'  Oh,  Eeginald,'  cried  Sophy,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  horror,  '  how  can  you 
call  mamma  Mrs.  Trevanion  ?  ' 

'  That's  her  name,'  said  the  boy.  His  lips 
quivered  a  little,  to  do  him  justice,  and  his  face 
was  darkly  red  with  passion,  which  was  scarcely 
his  fault,  so  unnatural  were  all  the  circum- 
stances. '  I  am  going  to  insist  that  she  should 
live  somewhere,  so  that  a  fellow  may  say 
where  she  lives.  It's  awful  when  people  ask 
you  where's  your  motlier,  not  to  be  able  to  say. 
I  suppose  she  has  enough  to  live  on.  I  shall 
propose  to  let  her  choose  where  she  pleases, 
but  to  make  her  stay  in  one  place,  so  that  she 
can  be  found  when  she  is  wanted.  Amy  could 
be  sent  to  her  for  a  bit,  and  then  the  fuss  would 
be  over ' 

'  But,  Eex,  you  said  we  should  Icse  all  our 
money ' 

'  Oh,  bother  ! '  cried  the  boy.  '  Who's  to 
say  anything  P  Should  I  make  a  trial  and 
expose  everything  to  take  her  money  from 
Amy  ?   (It  isn't  so  very  much  you  have,  any  of 
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YOU,  that  I  should  mind.)  I  suppose  even,  if  I 
insisted,  they  might  take  a  villa  for  her  here  or 
somewhere.  And  then  one  could  say  she  lived 
abroad  for  lier  health.  That  is  what  people 
do  every  day.  I  know  lots  of  fellovrs  whose 
father,  or  tlieir  mother,  or  some  one,  lives 
abroad  for  tlieir  health.  It  would  be  more 
respectable.  It  would  be  a  thing  you  could 
talk  about  when  it  was  necessary,'  Eex  said. 

Sophy's  mind  was  scarcely  yet  open  to  this 
view  of  the  question.  '  I  wish  you  had  told 
me,'  she  said,  peevishly,  '  that  one  could  get 
out  of  it  like  that ;  for  I  should  have  liked  to 
speak  to  mamma ' 

'  I  don't  know  that  we  can  get  out  of  it  like 
that.  The  law  is  very  funny  ;  it  may  be  im- 
possible, perhaps.  But  at  all  events,'  said  Eegi- 
nald,  recovering  his  oars,  and  giving  one  great 
impulse  forward  with  all  his  strength,  which 
made  the  boat  shoot  along  the  lake  like  a 
living  thing,  'I  know  that  I  won't  let  it  be 
]nuddled  any  longer  if  I  can  help  it,  and  that 
1  am  5^oin2^  to  interfere.' 
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Roland  Hamekton  did  not  find  any  trace  of 
her.  He  had  pledged  himself  easily,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  all  ways  and  means,  to  find  her, 
knowing  nothing,  neither  how  to  set  about  such 
a  search,  or  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with 
success  in  it.  It  is  easy  for  a  young  man  in 
his  fervour  to  declare  that  he  is  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  girl  he  loves,  and  to  feel  that  in 
that  inspiration  he  is  sure  to  carry  all  before 
him.  But  love  will  not  trace  the  lost  even  when 
it  is  the  agony  of  love  for  the  lost,  and  that 
passion  of  awful  longing,  anxiety,  and  fear  whicli 
is  perhaps  the  most  profound  of  all  human  emo- 
tions. The  fact  that  he  loved  Eosalind  did  not 
convert  him  into  that  sublimated  and  heroic 
version  of  a  detective  officer  wliich  is  to  be  found 
more  often  in  fiction  than  in  reahty.  He,  too, 
went  to  all  the  hotels,  as  John  Trevanion  had 
done ;  he  walked  about  incessantly,  looking  at 
everybody  he  met,  and  trying  hard  in  his  bad 
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French  to  push  cunning  inquiries  everywhere — 
inquiries  which  he  thought  cunning,  but  which 
were  in  reahty  only  very  innocently  anxious, 
])etraying  his  object  in  the  plainest  way.     '  A 
tall  lady,  English,  with  remains  of  great  beauty.' 
'  Oui,  monsieur,  nous  la  connaissons  ; '  a  dozen 
such  lively  responses  were  made  to  him,  and 
he  was  sent  in  consequence  to  wander  about  as 
many  villas,  to  prowl  in  the  gardens  of  various 
hotels,  rewai-ded   by  the  sight  of   some  fine 
Englishwomen  and  some  scarecrows,  but  never 
Avith  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  the  woman  he 
sought.     He  did,  however,  meet  and  recognise 
almost  at  every  turn  the  young  fellow  whose 
appearances  at   Bonport  had  been   few"  since 
Eosalind's   repulse,    but   whom    he   had   seen 
several  times  in  attendance  upon  Mrs.  Lennox, 
and  of  whom  he  knew  that  he  was  understood 
to  have  been  seen  in  the  village  at  Highcourt, 
])resumably  on  account  of  Eosalind,  and  was 
therefore  a  suitor,  too,  and  a  rival.    Something 
indefinable  in  his  air,  though  Eoland  did  not 
know  him  sufficiently  to  be  a  just  judge,  had 
increased  at  first  the  natural  sensation  of  angry 
scorn  with  which   a  young  lover  looks  upon 
another  man  who  has  presumed  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
the  same  objet  adore ;  but  presently  there  arose 
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in  liis  miud  something  of  that  same  sensation  of 
fellowship  which  had  drawn  him  on  the  first 
night  of  his  arrival  towards  Eivers.  They  were 
in  'the  same  box.'  Xo  doubt  she  was  too  good 
for  any  of  them,  and  Everard  had  not  the  sign 
and  seal  of  the  English  gentleman  about  him — 
the  one  thing  indispensable  ;  but  yet  there  v;as 
a  certain  brotherhood  even  in  the  rivalrv. 
Koland  addressed  him  at  last  when  he  met  hiui 
coming  round  one  of  the  corners,  where  he  him- 
self was  posted,  gazing  blankly  at  an  English 
lady  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  officious  boat- 
man from  the  lake.  His  gaze  over  a  wall,  his 
furtive  aspect  when  discovered,  all  required,  he 
felt,  explanation.  '  I  think  we  almost  know 
each  other,'  he  said,  in  a  not  unfriendly  tone. 
Everard  took  oft'  his  hat  with  the  instinct  of  a 
man  who  has  acquired  such  breeding  as  he  has 
in  foreign  countries,  an  action  for  which,  as 
was  natural,  the  Englishman  mildly  despised 
him.  '  I  have  seen  you,  at  least,  often,'  he 
rephed.  And  then  Eoland  plunged  into  his 
subject. 

'  Look  here  !  You  know  the  Trevanions, 
don't  you  ?  Oh  yes,  I  heard  all  about  it — the 
children  and  all  that.  I  am  a  very  old  friend,' 
Eoland  dwelt    upon   these  words   by  way  of 
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showing  that  a  stranger  was  altogether  out  of 
competition  with  him^  in  this  respect  at  least. 
'  There  is  a  lady  in  whom  they  are  all — very 
much  interested,  to  say  the  least,  living  some- 
where about  here  :  but  I  don't  know  where, 
and  nobody  seems  to  know.  You  seem  to  be 
very  well  up  to  all  the  ways  of  the  place ;  per- 
haps you  could  help  me.    Eos I  mean,'  said 

Eoland,  with  a  cough  to  obliterate  the  syllable, 
'  they  would  all  be  very  grateful  to  anyone 
who  would  find ' 

'What,'  said  Everard  slowly,  looking  in 
Eoland's  face,  '  is  the  lady's  name  ?  ' 

It  was  the  most  natural  question ;  and  yet 
the  one  man  put  it  with  a  depth  of  significance 
which  to  a  keener  observer  than  Eoland  would 
have  proved  his  previous  knowledge  ;  while  the 
other  stood  entirely  disconcerted,  and  not  know- 
ing how  to  reply.  It  was  perfectly  natural ; 
but  somehow  he  had  not  thought  of  it  as  a 
])robable  question.  And  he  was  not  prepared 
with  an  answer, 

'  Oh — ah — her  name.  Well,  she  is  a  kind 
of  a  relation,  you  know — and  her  name  would 
be — Trevanion.' 

'Oh,  her  name  would  be  Trevanion?     Is 
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there  supposed  to  be  any  chance  that  she  would 
change  her  name  ?  ' 

'  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ? ' 

'I  thought,  by  the  way  you  spoke,  as  if 
there  might  be  a  doubt.' 

'  Xo,'  said  Eoland  after  a  moment,  '  I  never 
thought — I  don't  think  it's  hkely.  Why  should 
she  change  her  name? ' 

Everard  answered  with  great  softness,  '  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  Something  in 
your  tone  suggested  the  idea,  but  no  doubt  I 
am  wrong.    Xo,  I  cannot  say,  all  in  a  moment, 

that  1  am  acquainted '     Here  his  want  of 

experience  told  like  Eoland's.  He  was  very 
willing,  nay  anxious,  to  deceive,  but  did  not 
know  how.  He  coloured  and  made  a  momen- 
tary pause.  '  But  I  will  inquire,'  he  said,  '  if  it 
is  a  thing  that  the — Trevanions  want  to  find 
out.' 

Eoland  looked  at  him  with  instinctive  sus- 
picion, but  he  did  not  know  what  he  suspected. 
He  had  no  desire,  however,  to  put  this  quest 
out  of  his  own  hands  into  those  of  a  man  who 
might  make  capital  of  it  as  he  himself  intended 
to  do.  He  said  hastily,  '  Oh,  I  don't  want  to 
put  you  to  trouble.     I  think  I  am  on  the  scent. 
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If  you  hear  anything,  however,  and  would 
come  in  and  see  me  at  the  hotel — to-night.' 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  something  in 
his  face  which  Eoland  did  not  understand. 
Was  it  a  kind  of  sardonic  smile?  Was  it 
offence  ?  He  ended  by  repeating,  '  I  wdll 
inquire,'  and  took  off  his  hat  again  in  that 
Frenchified  way. 

And  Eoland  went  on,  unaided,  somewhat 
discouraged  indeed,  with  his  inquiries.  Some- 
times he  saw  in  the  distance  a  figure  in  the 
crowd  which  he  thought  he  recognised,  and 
hurried  after  it,  but  never  with  any  success. 
For  either  it  was  gone  when  he  reached  the 
spot,  or  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
people  about ;  for  of  course  there  were  many 
tall  ladies  wearing  black  to  be  seen  about  the 
streets  of  Aix,  and  most  of  them  English.  He 
trudged  about  all  that  day  and  the  next  with  a 
heavy  heart,  his  liigh  hopes  abandoning  him 
and  the  search  seeming  hopeless.  He  became 
aware  when  night  fell  that  he  was  not  alone. in 
his  quest.  There  drifted  past  him  at  intervals, 
hurried,  flushed,  and  breathless,  with  her  cloak 
lianging  from  her  shoulders,  her  bonnet  blown 
back  from  her  head,  her  eyes  always  far  in 
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front  of  her,  investigating  every  corner,  a 
woman,  so  instinct  with  keen  suspicion  and 
what  looked  like  a  tliirst  for  blood,  that  she 
attracted  the  looks  even  of  the  careless  passers- 
bv,  and  was  followed,  till  she  outstripped  liim, 
bv  more  than  one  languid  gendarme.  Her 
purpose  was  so  much  more  individual  than  she 
was,  that  for  a  time  in  the  features  of  this 
human  sleuth-hound  he  failed  to  recognise 
Eussell.  But  it  was  Eussell,  as  he  soon  saw, 
with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and  horror.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  some  tras^ic  force  of  harm 
was  in  this  woman's  hand,  and  that  while  he 
wandered  vaguely  round  and  round  discovermg 
nothing,  she,  grim  with  hatred  and  revenge, 
was  on  the  track. 
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When  John  Trevanion  questioned  Everard,  as 
already  recorded,  the  young  man,  though 
greatly  disconcerted,  had  made  him  a  very 
unexpected  reply.  He  had  the  boldness  to  say 
what  was  so  near  the  truth  that  there  was  all 
the  assurance  of  conviction  in  his  tone,  and 
John,  on  his  side,  was  confounded.  Everard 
had  declared  to  him  that  there  was  a  family 
connection,  a  relationship,  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Trevanion,  though  on  being  more  closely 
questioned,  he  declined  to  explain  how  it  was, 
that  is,  he  postponed  the  explanation,  saying 
that  he  could  only  make  the  matter  clear  by 
reference  to  another  relation,  who  could  give  him 
the  exact  information.  It  was  a  bold  thought, 
conceived  at  the  moment,  and  carried  through 
with  the  daring  of  desperation.  He  felt,  before 
it  was  half  said,  that  John  Trevanion  was  im- 
pressed by  the  reality  in  his  tone,  and  that  if 
he   dared   further,    and    told    all  his  tale,  the 
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position  of  affairs  miglit  be  changed.  Bnt 
Eosalind's  reply  to  the  sndden  dechiration 
which  in  his  boldness  he  had  made,  and  to 
his  vague,  ill-advised  promises  to  reward  her  if 
she  would  listen  to  him,  had  driven  for  some 
days  everything  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  when  he 
met  Eoland  Hamerton  he  was  but  besinnini^ 
to  recall  his  courage,  and  to  say  to  himself 
that  there  was  still  something  which  might  be 
done,  and  that  things  were  not  perhaps  so 
hopeless  as  they  seemed.  From  that  brief 
interview  he  went  away  full  of  a  sudden 
resolution.  If  after  all  this  card  was  the  one 
to  play,  did  not  he  hold  it  in  his  hand?  If  it 
was  by  means  of  the  lost  mother  that  Eosalind 
was  to  be  won,  it  was  by  the  same  means  alone 
that  he  could  prove  to  John  Trevanion  all  he 
had  promised  to  prove,  and  thus  set  liimself 
right  with  Eosalind's  guardian.  Thoughts 
crowded  fast  upon  him  as  he  turned  away, 
instinctively  making  a  round  to  escape  Hamer- 
ton's  scrutiny.  This  led  him  back  at  length  to 
the  precincts  of  the  hotel,  where  he  plunged 
among  the  shrubbery,  passing  round  behind  the 
house,  and  entered  by  a  small  door  which  was 
almost  hid  by  a  clump  of  laurels.  A  short 
stair  led  from  this  to  a  small  entirely  secluded 
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apartment  separated  from  the  other  part  of 
the  hotel.  The  room  which  young  Everard 
entered  with  a  sort  of  authoritative  famiharity 
was  well  lighted  with  three  large  windows 
opening  upon  the  garden,  but  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  receptacle  for  all  the  old  furniture 
despised  elsewhere.  It  had  but  one  occupant, 
who  put  down  the  book  when  Everard  came 
in,  and  looked  up  with  a  faint,  inquiring  smile. 
The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  who  was 
the  banished  woman  who  sat  here,  shut  out 
and  separated  from  the  external  world.  She 
had  thought  it  wise,  amid  the  risks  of  travel,  to 
call  herself  by  the  name  he  bore,  and  had  been 
living  here,  as  everywhere,  in  complete  retire- 
ment, before  the  arrival  of  the  Trevanions. 
The  apartment  which  she  occupied  was  cheap 
and  quiet,  one  of  which  recommendations  was 
of  weight  with  her  in  consequence  of  Edmund's 
expenses  ;  the  other  for  reasons  of  her  own. 
She  had  changed  greatly  in  the  course  of  these 
two  years,  not  only  by  becoming  very  thin 
and  worn,  but  also  from  a  kind  of  moral 
exhaustion  which  had  taken  the  place  of  that 
personal  power  and  dignity  which  were  once 
the  prevailing  expression  of  her  face.  She 
had  borne  much  in  the  former  part  of  her  life 
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Avithout  having  the  hfe  itself  crushed  out  of 
lier ;  but  her  complete  transference  to  a  strange 
world,  her  absorption  in  one  sole  subject  of 
interest  which  presented  nothing  noble,  nothing 
elevated,  and  finally  the  existence  of  a  per- 
petual petty  conflict  in  which  she  was  always 
the  loser,  a  struggle  to  make  a  small  nature 
into  a  great  one,  or  rather  to  deal  with  the 
small  nature  as  if  it  were  a  great  one,  to 
attribute  to  it  finer  motives  than  it  could  even 
understand,  and  to  appeal  with  incessant  fail- 
ure to  generosities  which  did  not  exist — this 
had  taken  the  strength  out  of  ]\Irs.  Trevanion. 
Her  face  had  an  air  of  exhausted  and  hopeless 
effort.  She  saw  the  young  man  approachmg 
with  a  smile,  which,  though  faint,  was  yet  one 
of  welcome.  To  be  ready  to  receive  him  when- 
ever he  should  appear,  to  be  always  ready  and 
on  the  watch  for  any  gleam  of  higher  meaning, 
to  be  dull  to  no  better  impulse,  but  always 
waiting  for  the  good,  that  was  the  part  she  had 
to  play.  But  she  was  no  longer  impatient,  no 
longer  eager  to  thrust  him  into  her  cwn  world, 
to  convey  to  him  her  own  thoughts.  That 
she  knew  was  an  endeavour  without  hope. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  httle  hope  in 
anything.     She   had   done   all  that  she  knew 
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how  to  do.  If  anything  further  was  possible 
she  was  unaware  what  it  was  :  and  her  face, 
like  her  heart,  was  worn  out.  Yet  she  looked 
up  with  what  was  not  unhke  a  cheerful  expec- 
tation.    '  Well,  Edmund  ?  '  she  said. 

He  threw  down  his  hat  on  the  table,  giving 
emphasis  to  what  he  said. 

'  I  have  brought  yon  some  news — I  don't 
know  if  you  will  hke  it  or  not,  or  if  it  will  be  a 
surprise.     The  Trevanions  are  after  you.' 

The  smile  faded  away  from  her  face,  but 
seemed  to  linger  pathetically  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  him  and  repeated,  '  After  me  ! '  with 
a  start. 

'  Yes.  Of  course  all  those  visits  and  appari- 
tions couldn't  be  without  effect.  You  must  have 
known  that ;  and  you  can't  say  I  did  not  warn 
you.     They  are  moving  heaven  and  earth ' 

'  How  can  they  do  that  ? '  she  asked ;  and 
then,  '  You  reproach  me  justly,  Edmund  ;  not 
so  much  as  I  reproach  myself.  I  was  mad  to 
do  it,  and  frighten — my  poor  children.' 

'  More  than  that,'  he  said,  as  if  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  adding  colour  to  the  picture ;  '  the 
httle  girl  has  gone  all  wrong  in  her  head.  She 
walks  in  her  sleep  and  says  she  is  looking 
for  her  mother.' 
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Tlie  tears  sprung  to  Mrs.  Trevanion's  eyes. 
'  Oh,  Edmund  ! '  she  said,  '  you  wring  my  heart ; 
and  yet  it  is  sweet !  My  httle  girl !  she  does  not 
forget  me ! ' 

'  Children  don't  forget,'  he  said,  gloomily. 
'  I  didn't.  I  cried  for  you  often  enough,  but 
you  never  came  to  me.' 

She  gave  him  once  more  a  piteous  look,  to 
which  the  tears  in  her  eyes  added  pathos. 
•  Xot — till  it  was  too  late,'  she  said. 

•  Xot — till  you  were  obliged  ;  till  you  had 
no  one  else  to  go  to,'  said  he.  '  And  you  have 
not  done  very  much  for  me  since — nothing  that 
you  could  help.  Look  here !  You  can  make 
up  for  that  now,  if  you  hke ;  there's  every 
opportunity  now.' 

'What  is  it,  Edmund?'  She  relapsed  into 
the  chair  wdiich  suppHed  a  sort  of  framework 
on  which  mind  and  body  seemed  ahke  to  rest. 

Edmund  drew  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  close 
to  her,  and  threw  himself  down  in  it.  His 
hand  raised  to  enhance  his  rhetoric  was  almost 
like  the  threat  of  a  blow. 

'  Look  here  ! '  he  repeated  ;  '  I  have  told  you 
before  all  I  feel  about — Eosalind  ! ' 

'And  I  have  told  you,'  she  said,  with  a 
faint  n<m^  colour.  '  that  you  have  no  riaht  to 
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call  her  by  that  name.  There  is  no  sort  of  link 
between  Miss  Trevanion  and  you.' 

'  She  doesn't  think  so,'  he  answered,  grow- 
ing red.  '  She  has  always  felt  there  was  a  link, 
although  she  didn't  know  what.  There  are 
two  other  fellows  after  her  now.  I  know  that 
one  of  them,  and  I  rather  think  both  of  them, 
are  hunting  for  you,  by  way  of  getting  a  hold 
on  Eosalind.  One  of  them  asked  me  just  now 
if  I  wouldn't  help  him.  Me !  And  that  woman 
that  was  the  nurse  at  Highcourt,  that  began  all 
the  mischief,  is  here.  So  you  will  be  hunted 
out  whatever  you  do.  And  John  Trevanion  is 
at  me,  asking  me  what  had  I  to  do  with  his 
brother  ?  I  don't  know  how  he  knows ;  but 
he  does  know.  I've  told  him  there  was  a 
family  connection,  but  that  I  couldn't  say  what 
till  I  had  consulted ' 

'  You  said  tliat^  Edmund  ?  A — family  con- 
nection ! ' 

'  Yes,  I  did.  What  else  could  I  say  ? 
And  isn't  it  true?  Now,  here  are  two  things 
you  can  do :  one  would  be  kind,  generous,  all 
that  I  don't  expect  from  you  ;  the  other  would 
at  least  leave  us  to  fight  fair.  Look  here ! 
I  believe  they  would  be  quite  glad.  It  would 
be   a   way   of  smoothing   up    everything  and 
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stopping  all  sorts  of  scandal.  Come  up  there 
with  me  straight  and  tell  them  who  I  am  ;  and 
tell  Eosalind  that  you  want  her  to  cast  ofi'  the 
others  and  marry  me.  She  will  do  whatever 
you  tell  her.' 

'  Xever,  never,  Edmund  ! '  She  had  begun  to 
shake  her  head,  looking  at  him,  for  some  time 
before  he  would  permit  her  voice  to  be  heard. 
'  Oh,  ask  me  anything  but  that ! ' 

'  Anything  but  the  only  thing,'  he  said  ; 
'  that  is  like  you ;  that  is  always  the  way. 
Can't  you  see  it  would  be  a  way  of  smoothing 
over  everything  ?  It  would  free  Eosahnd — it 
would  free  them  all :  if  she  were  my ' 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  stop  him.  '  Xo, 
Edmund,  you  must  not  say  it.  I  cannot  permit 
it.  That  cannot  be.  You  do  not  understand 
her,  nor  she  you.  I  can  never  permit  it,  even 
if — even  if ' 

'  Even  if ?    You  mean  to  say  if  she  were 

— fond  of  me ' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  uttered  a  low  cry. 
'  Edmund,  I  will  rather  go  and  tell  her,  what 
I  have  told  you — that  you  could  never  under- 
stand each  other — that  you  are  difierent, 
wholly  different — that  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  be ' 
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He  glared  at  lier  Avith  a  fierce  rage,  by 
whicli  she  was  no  longer  frightened,  which  she 
had  seen  before,  but  which  produced  in  her 
overwrought  mind  a  flutter  of  the  old  sicken- 
ing misery  which  had  fallen  into  so  hopeless  a 
calm.  '  That  is  what  you  will  do  for  me — 
when  affairs  come  to  an  issue !  — that  is  all — 
after  everything  you  have  promised,  everything 
you  have  said — that  is  all ;  but  I  might  have 
known ' 

She  made  no  reply.  She  was  so  subdued 
in  her  nature  by  all  the  hopeless  struggles  of 
the  past,  that  she  did  not  say  a  word  in  self- 
defence. 

'  Then,'  he  said,  rising  up  from  his  chair, 
throwing  out  his  hands  as  though  putting  her 
out  of  her  place,  '  go  !  That's  the  only  other 
thing  you  can  do  for  me.  Get  out  of  this. 
Why  stay  till  they  come  and  drag  you  out  to 
the  light  and  expose  you — and  me  ?  If  you 
won't  do  the  one  thing  for  me,  do  the  other, 
and  make  no  more  mischief,  for  the  love  of 
heaven — if  you  care  for  heaven  or  for  love 
either,'  he  added,  making  a  stride  towards  the 
table  and  seizing  his  hat  again.  He  did  not, 
however,  rush  away  then,  as  seemed  his  first 
intention,  but  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute, 
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not  looking  at  lier,  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand. 

'  Edmund,'  she  said,  '  you  are  always  sorry 
afterwards  when  you  say  such  things  to  me.' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  I'm  not  sorry — don't  flatter 
yourself — I  mean  every  word  I  say.  You've 
been  my  worst  enemy  all  my  life.  And  since 
you've  been  with  me  it's  been  worst  of  all. 
You've  made  me  your  slave  ;  you've  pretended 
to  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  and  you've 
made  me  a  slave.  I  have  never  had  my  own 
way  or  my  fling,  but  had  to  drag  about  with 
you.  And  now,  w^hen  you  really  could  do  me 
good — when  you  could  help  me  to  marry  the 
girl  I  like,  and  reform,  and  everything — you 
won't !  You  tell  me  point-blank  you  won't  I 
You  say  you'll  rather  ruin  me  than  help  me. 
Do  you  call  that  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  has  a 
right  to  expect — after  all  I  have  suffered  in  the 
past  ? ' 

'Edmund,  I  have  always  told  you  that  Miss 
Trevanion ' 

'Kosalind!'  be  said.  'Whatever  you 
choose  to  call  her,  I  shall  call  her  by  her 
name.  I  have  been  everything  with  them  till 
now,  when  this  friend  of  yours,  this  Uncle  John, 
has  come.     And  you  can  put  it  all  right  with 
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liim  if  you  please,  in  a  inoment,  and  make  my 
way  clear.  And  now  you  say  you  won't !  Oli, 
yes,  I  know  you  well  enough.  Let  all  those 
little  things  go  crazy  and  everybody  be  put  out, 
rather  than  lend  a  real  helping  hand  to  me ' 

'  Edmund ! '  she  called  to  him,  holding  out 
her  hands  as  he  rushed  to  the  door ;  but 
he  felt  he  had  got  a  httle  advantage  and  would 
not  risk  tlie  loss  of  it  again.  He  turned  round 
for  a  moment  and  addressed  her  with  a  sort  of 
solemnity. 

'  To-morrow  ! '  he  said.     '  I'll  give  you  till 

to-morrow  to  think  it  over,  and  then I'll  do 

for  myself  whatever  I  find  it  best  to  do.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  the  closing  of 
the  door,  which  was  noisy  and  sharp,  there 
was  no  further  movement  in  the  dim  room. 
]\Irs.  Trevanion  sat  motionless,  even  from 
thought.  The  frame  work  of  the  chair  sup- 
ported her,  held  her  up,  but  for  the  moment. 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  nothing  else  in  earth  and 
heaven.  She  sat  entirely  silent,  passive,  as  she 
had  done  so  often  during  these  years,  all  her 
former  habits  of  mind  arrested.  Once  she  had 
been  a  woman  of  energy,  to  whom  a  defeat  or 
discouragement  was  but  a  new  beginning, 
wliose  resources  were  manifold ;  but  all  these 
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had  been  exliaustecl.  She  sat  in  the  torpor 
of  that  hopelessness  which  had  become  ha- 
bitual to  her,  hfe  failing  and  everything  in 
life.  As  she  sat  thus,  an  inner  door  opened, 
and  another  figure,  which  had  grown  strangely 
like  her  own  in  the  close  and  continual  inter- 
course between  them,  came  in  softly.  Jane 
was  noiseless  as  her  mistress,  almost  as  worn  as 
her  mistress,  moving  like  a  shadow  across  the 
room.  Her  presence  made  a  change  in  the 
motionless  atmosphere.  Madam  was  no  longer 
alone ;  and  with  the  softening  touch  of  that 
devotion  which  had  accompanied  all  her 
wanderings  I'or  so  great  a  portion  of  her  life, 
there  arose  in  her  a  certain  re-awakening,  a 
faint  flowing  of  the  old  vitality.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  reasons  why  the  ice  should  be 
broken  and  the  stream  resume  its  fiowing. 
She  raised  herself  a  little  in  her  chair,  and 
then  she  spoke.     '  Jane,'   she  said,  '  Jane :    I 

have  news  of  the  children ' 

'  God  bless  them,'  said  Jane.  She  put  the 
books  down  out  of  her  hands,  which  she  had 
been  pretending  to  arrange,  and  turned  her 
face  towards  her  mistress,  who  said  '  Amen ! ' 
with  a  sudden  gleam  and  lighting  up  of  her 
pale  face  like  the  sky  after  a  storm. 
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'  I  liave  (lone  very  wrong,'  said  Mrs.  Treva- 
nion  ;  '  there  is  never  self-indulgence  in  the 
world  but  some  one  suffers  for  it.  Jane,  my 
little  Amy  is  ill.  She  dreams  about  her  poor 
mother.  She  has  taken  to  walking  in  her  sleep.' 

'Well,  Madam,  that's  no  great  harm.  I 
have  heard  of  many  children  wlio  did ' 

'  But  not  through — oh,  such  selfish  folly  as 
mine.  I  have  grown  so  weak,  such  a  fool. 
And  they  have  sent  for  Eussell,  and  Eussell  is 
here.     You  may  meet  her  any  day ' 

'  Eussell ! '  Jane  said,  with  an  air  of  dismay, 
clasping  her  hands  ;  '  then.  Madam,  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  what  you  will  do,  for 
Eussell  is  not  one  to  be  balked.  She  will  find 
us  out.' 

'  Why  should  I  fear  to  be  found  out  ?  '  said 
Mrs.  Trevanion,  with  a  faint  smile.  '  No  one 
now  can  harm  me.  Jane,  everything  has  been 
done  that  can  be  done  to  us.  I  do  not  fear 
Eussell  or  anyone.  And  sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  been  wrong  all  along.  I 
think  now  I  have  made  up  my  mind — — ' 

'  To  what  ?  oh,  to  what,  Madam  ?  '  Jane 
cried. 

'  I  am  not  well,'  said  Mrs.  Trevanion  ;  '  I 
am  only  a  shadow  of  myself.     I  am  not  at  all 
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sure  but  perhaps  I  may  be  going  to  die.  Xo, 
no — I  have  no  presentiments,  Jane.  It  is  only 
people  who  want  to  live  who  have  presenti- 
ments, and  life  has  few  charms  for  me.  But 
look  at  me  ;  you  can  see  through  my  hands 
almost.  I  am  dreadfully  tired  coming  up  those 
stairs.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  were  to 
die.' 

She  said  this  apologetically,  as  if  she  were 
putting  forth  a  plea  to  which  perhaps  objections 
might  be  made. 

'  You  have  come  through  a  deal,  Madam,' 
said  Jane,  with  the  matter-of-fact  tone  of  her 
class.  '  It  is  no  wonder  if  you  are  thin  ;  you 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  But  trouble 
doesn't  kill.' 

'  Sometimes,'  said  her  mistress,  with  a  smile, 
'  in  the  long  run.  But  I  don't  say  I  am  sure. 
Only,  if  that  was  so—  -there  would  be  no  need 
to  deny  myself.' 

'  You  will  send  for  the  children  and  Miss 
Kosalind.'  Jane  clasped  her  hands  with  a  cry 
of  anticipation  in  which  her  whole  heart  went 
forth. 

'  That  would  be  worth  dying  for,'  said 
Madam,  '  to  have  them  all  peaceably  for  per- 
haps a  day  or  two.     Ah  !  but  I  would  need  to 
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be  very  bad  before  we  could  do  that ;  and  I  am 
not  ill,  not  that  I  know.  I  have  thought  of 
something  else,  Jane.  It  appears  that  they  have 
found  out,  or  think  they  have  found  out,  that  I 
am  here.  I  cannot  just  steal  away  again  as  I 
did  before.  I  will  go  to  them  and  see  them  all. 
Ah,  don't  look  so  pleased  ;  that  probably  means 
tliat  we  shall  have  to  leave  afterwards  at  once. 
Unless  things  were  to  happen  so  well,  you 
know,'  she  said,  with  a  smile,  '  as  that  I  should 
just  really — die  there :  which  would  be  ideal — 
but  therefore  not  to  be  hoped  for.' 

'  Oh,  Madam,'  said  Jane,  with  a  sob,  'you 
don't  think,  when  you  say  that- ' 

'  Of  you,  my  only  friend  ?  But  I  do. 
You  would  be  glad  to  think,  after  a  while, 
that  I  had  got  over  it  all.  And  what  could 
happen  better  to  me  than  that  I  should  die 
among  my  own  ?  I  am  of  little  use  to 
Edmund — far  less  than  I  hoped.  Perhaps  I 
had  no  right  to  hope.  One  cannot  give  up 
one's  duties  for  years,  and  then  take  them  back 
again.  God  forgive  me  for  leaving  him — and 
him  for  all  the  faults  that  better  training  might 
have  saved  him  from.  All  the  tragedy  began 
in  that,  and  ends  in  that.  I  did  wrong,  and 
the  issue  is — this.' 
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'  So  lono'  ajio,  Madam — so  longr  ao-o.  And 
it  all  seemed  so  simple.' 

'  To  give  up  my  child  for  his  good,  and 
then  to  be  forced  to  give  up  my  other  children, 
not  for  their  good  or  mine  ?  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  it  was  that  I  never  told  John 
Trevanion,  who  was  always  my  friend.  Why 
did  I  leave  Hio'hcourt  so.  without  a  word  to 
anyone  ?  It  all  seems  confused  now,  as  if  I 
might  have  done  better.  I  might  have  cleared 
myself  at  least ;  I  might  have  told  them.  I 
should  like  to  give  myself  one  great  indulgence, 
Jane,  before  I  die.' 

'  Madam  ! '  Jane  cried,  with  a  panic  which 
her  words  belied,  '  I  am  sure  that  it  is  only 
fiincy  ;  you  are  not  going  to  die.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  her  mistress  ;  '  I  am  not 
sure  at  all.  I  told  you  so  ;  but  only  I  should 
not  be  surprised.  Whether  it  is  death,  or 
whether  it  is  life,  something  new  is  coming. 
We  must  be  ghosts  no  longer  ;  we  must  come 
back  to  our  real  selves — you  and  I,  Jane.  We 
will  not  let  ourselves  be  hunted  down,  but 
come  out  in  the  eye  of  day.  It  would  be 
strange  if  Eussell  had  the  power  to  frighten 
me.  And  did  I  tell  vou  that  Eeirinald  is  here, 
too,  and  voung  Eoland  Hamerton,  who  was  at 
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Higlicourt  tliat  night  ?  They  are  all  gathered 
t<")gether  again  for  the  end  of  the  tragedy, 
Jane.' 

'  Oh,  Madam,'  cried  Jane,  '  perhaps  for 
setting  it  all  right.' 

Her  mistress  smiled  somewhat  dreamily. 
'I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be.  And  even 
if  it  were  so,  it  will  not  change  the  state  of 
affairs.  But  we  are  not  going  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  found  out  by  Eussell,'  she  added, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  The 
occasion  was  not  gay  ;  and  yet  there  was 
something  natural — almost  a  sound  of  amuse- 
ment— in  the  laugh  with  which  she  spoke. 
Jane  looked  at  her  wistfully,  shaking  her 
head. 

'  When  I  think  of  all  that  you  have  gone 
through,  and  that  you  can  laugh  still!  But 
perhaps  it  is  better  than  crying,'  Jane  said. 
^  Mrs.  Trevanion  nodded  her  head  in  assent, 
and  there  was  silence  in  the  dim  room  where 
these  two  women  spent  their  lives.  It  gave 
her  a  certain  pleasure  to  see  Jane  moving 
about.  There  was  a  sort  of  lull  of  painful 
sensation,  a  calm,  and  disinclination  for  any 
exertion  on  her  own  part ;  a  mood  in  which  it 
was  grateful  to  see  another  entirely  occupied 
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with  her  wants  ;  anxious  only  to  invent  more 
wants  for  her,  and  means  of  doing  her  sBrvice. 
In  the  languor  of  this  quiet  hfe  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  Mrs.  Trevanion  should  feel  her 
life  ebbing  away.  She  began  to  look  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  tragedy  with  a  pleased  ac- 
quiescence. She  had  yielded  to  her  fate  at 
lirst,  understanding  it  to  be  hopeless  to  strive 
against  it ;  with  perhaps  a  recoil  from  actual 
contact  with  the  scandal  and  the  shan:ie  which 
was  as  much  pride  as  submission  ;  but  at  that 
time  her  strength  was  not  abated,  nor  any  habit 
of  living  lost.  Xow  that  period  of  anguish 
seemed  far  off,  and  she  judged  herself  and  her 
actions  not  without  a  great  pity  and  under- 
standing, but  yet  not  without  some  disapproval. 
She  thought  over  it  all  as  she  sat  lying  back  in 
the  great  chair  with  Jane  moving  softly  about. 
She  would  not  repeat  the  decisive  and  hasty 
step  she  had  once  taken.  She  could  not  now, 
alas !  believe  in  the  atonement  which  she  had 
then  thought  might  still  be  practicable  in 
respect  to  the  son  whom  she  had  given  up  in 
his  childhood ;  nor  did  she  think  that  it  was 
well,  as  she  had  done  then,  to  abandon  every- 
thing without  a  word — to  leave  her  reputation 
at  the   mercy  of  every  evil-speaker.     To  say 
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nothing  for  herself,  to  leave  her  dead  husband's 
memory  uuassailed  by  any  defence  she  could 
put  forth,  and  to  cut  short  the  anguish  of  part- 
ing, for  her  children  as  well  as  for  herself,  had 
then  seemed  to  her  the  best.  And  she  had 
fondly  thought,  with  what  she  now  called 
vanity  and  the  delusion  of  self-regard,  that  by 
devoting  herself  to  him  who  was  the  cause  of 
all  her  troubles,  she  might  make  up  for  the 
evils  which  her  desertion  of  him  had  inflicted. 
These  were  mistakes,  she  recognised  now,  and 
must  not  be  repeated.  '  I  was  a  fool,'  she  said 
to  herself,  softly,  with  a  realisation  of  the 
misery  of  the  past  which  was  acute  yet  dim,  as 
if  the  sufi'erer  had  been  another  person.  Jane 
paused  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  came 
towards  her — '  Madam,  did  you  speak  ? 

'No,  except  to  myself.  My  faithful  Jane, 
3'ou  have  suifered  everything  with  me.  We 
are  not  going  to  hide  ourselves  any  longer,' 
she  replied. 
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CHAPTEE  LX. 

A  EESOLUTiox  thus  taken  is  not  however  stroncc 
enouGfh  to  overcome  the  habits  whicli  have 
grown  with  years.  Mrs.  Trevanion  had  been 
so  long:  in  the  background  that  she  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  presenting  herself  again  to  Avhat 
seemed  to  her  the  view  of  the  world.  She 
postponed  all  further  steps  with  a  conscious 
cowardice,  at  which  with  faint  humour  she  was 
still  able  to  smile. 

'  We  are  two  owls,'  she  said.  '  Jane,  we 
will  make  a  little  reconnaissance  first  in  tlie 
evening.     There  is  still  a  moon,  though  it  is  a 

little  late,  and  the  lake  in  the  moonlight  is  a 

'  I— 

fine  sicrht.' 

'  But,  Madam,  you  were  not  thinking  of  the 
lake,'  said  Jane. 

'  Xo,'  her  mistress  said  ;  '  tlie  sight  of  a  roof 

and   four  walls  within  which  are that   is 

more  to  you  and  me  than  the  most  beautifid 
scenery  in  the  world.     And  to  think  for  how 
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many  years  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
from  my  room  to  the  nursery  to  see  them  all  !  ' 

Jane  shook  her  head  with  silent  sympathy. 
'  And  it  will  be  so  again,'  she  said,  sooth- 
ingly, '  when  Mr.  Eex  is  of  age.  I  have 
always  said  to  myself  it  would  come  right 
then.' 

It  was  now  Madam's  turn  to  shake  her 
head.  The  smile  died  away  from  her  face.  '  I 
would  rather  not,'  she  said,  hurriedly, '  put  him 
to  that  proof.  It  would  be  a  terrible  test  to 
put  a  young  creature  to.  Oh  no,  no,  Jane ! 
If  he  failed  how  could  I  bear  it  ? — or  did  for 
duty  what  should  be  done  for  love  r  No,  no  ; 
the  boy  must  not  be  put  to  such  a  test.' 

In  the  evening  she  carried  out  her  idea  of 
making  a  reconnaissance.  She  set  out  when 
the  moon  was  rising  in  a  vaporous  autumnal 
sky,  clearing  slowly  as  the  light  increased. 
Madam  threw  back  the  heavy  veil  which  she 
usually  wore,  and  breathed  in  the  keen  sweet 
air  with  almost  a  pang  of  pleasure.  She 
grasped  Jane's  arm  as  they  drove  slowly  round 
the  tufted  mound  upon  which  the  house  of 
Bonport  stood — then,  as  the  coachman  paused 
for  further  instructions  in  the  shade  of  the  little 
eminence   on  the  further  side,  she  whispered 
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breathlessly  tliat  she  would  walk  a  little  way 
and  see  it  nearer.  They  got  out  accordingly, 
both  mistress  and  maid,  tremulous  Avith  excite- 
ment. All  was  so  still — not  a  creature  about 
— the  lighted  windows  shining  among  the  trees  ; 
there  seemed  no  harm  in  venturing  within  the 
gate  which  was  open,  in  ascending  the  slope  a 
little  way.  Mrs.  Trevanion  had  begun  to  say 
faintly,  half  to  herself,  half  to  her  companion, 
'  This  is  vanity  :  it  is  no  use — it  is  no  use.'  when 
suddenly  her  grasp  upon  Jane's  arm  tightened 
so  that  the  faithful  maid  had  to  make  an  effort 
not  to  cry  out.  •  What  is  that  ?  '  she  said  in  a 
shrill  whisper  at  Jane's  ear.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  little  speck,  but  it  moved  along 
under  the  edge  of  the  overhanging  trees,  with 
evident  life  in  it — -a  speck  which,  as  it  emerged 
into  the  moonlight,  became  of  a  dazzhng 
whiteness  like  a  pale  flame  gliding  across  the 
solid  darkness.  They  both  stood  still  for  a 
moment  in  awe  and  wonder,  clinging  to  each 
other.  Then  Madam  forsook  her  maid's  arm, 
and  went  forward  with  a  swift  and  noiseless 
step  very  Jifft^rent  from  her  former  lingering. 
Jane  followed  breathless,  afraid,  not  capable  of 
the  same  speed.  Xo  doubt  had  been  in  Mrs. 
Trevanion's  mind  from  the  first.     The  night  air 
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lifted  now  and  then  a  lock  of  the  child's  hair 
and  blew  cold  throudi  her  lono;  white  night- 
dress,  but  she  went  on  steadily  towards  the  side 
of  the  lake.  Once  more  Amy  was  absorbed  in 
her  dream  that  her  mother  was  waiting  for  her 
there :  and  all  unconscious,  wrapped  in  her 
sleep,  had  set  out  to  find  the  one  great  thing 
wanting  in  her  life.  The  mother  followed  her, 
conscious  of  nothing  save  a  great  throbbing  of 
head  and  heart.  Thus  they  went  on  till  the 
white  breadth  of  the  lake  flooded  with  moonhght 
lay  before  them.  Then  for  the  first  time  Amy 
wavered.  She  came  to  a  pause :  something 
disturbed  the  absorption  of  her  state,  but  with- 
out awaking  her.  '  Mamma,'  she  said,  '  where 
are  you,  mamma  ?  ' 

'  I  am  here,  my  darhng.'  Mrs.  Trevanion's 
voice  was  choked  and  scarcely  audible  in  the 
strange  mystery  of  this  encounter.  She  dared 
not  clasp  her  child  in  her  arms,  but  stood  trem- 
bling, watching  every  indication,  terrified  to 
disturb  the  illusion,  yet  hungering  for  the  touch 
of  the  little  creature  who  was  her  own.  Amy's 
little  face  showed  no  surprise,  its  fines  softened 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  ;  she  put  out  her  cold 
hand  and  placed  it  in  that  which  trembled  to 
receive  it.     It  was  no  wonder  to  Amy  in  her 
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dream  to  put  her  hand  into  her  mother's.  She 
gave  herself  up  to  this  beloved  guidance  with- 
out any  sm'prise  or  -  doubt,  and  obeyed  the 
impulse  given  her  without  the  least  resistance, 
with  a  smile  of  heavenly  satisfaction  on  her  face. 
All  Amy's  troubles  were  over  when  her  hand 
vras  in  her  mother's  hand.  Xor  was  her  little 
soul,  in  its  soft  confusion  and  unconsciousness, 
aware  of  any  previous  separation,  or  any  trans- 
port of  reunion.  She  went  where  her  mother 
led,  calm  as  if  that  mother  had  never  been 
parted  from  her.  As  for  ^Irs.  Trevanion,  the 
tumult  of  trouble  and  joy  in  her  soul  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  She  made  an  imperative 
gesture  to  Jane,  who  had  come  panting  after 
her,  and  now  stood  half-stupefied  in  the  way, 
only  prevented  by  that  stupor  of  astonishment 
from  bursting  out  into  sobs  and  cries.  Her 
mistress  could  not  speak  ;  her  face  was  not 
visible  in  the  shadow  as  she  turned  her  back 
upon  the  lake  which  revealed  this  wonderful 
gi'oup  fully  against  its  shining  backgi'ound. 
There  was  no  sound  audible  but  the  faint  stir 
of  the  leaves,  the  plash  of  the  water,  the 
cadence  of  her  quick  breathing.  Jane  followed 
in  an  excitement  almost  as  overpowering. 
There  was  not  a  word  said.  ^Irs.  Trevanion 
voi    III.  p 
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turned  back  and  made  Iier  way  through  the 
trees,  along  the  winding  path,  with  not  a  pause 
or  mistake.  It  was  dark  among  the  bushes", 
but  she  divined  the  way,  and  though  both 
strength  and  breath  woukl  have  failed  her  in 
other  circumstances,  there  was  no  sign  of 
falterino'  now.  The  little  terrace  in  front  of 
the  house,  to  which  they  reached  at  last,  was 
brilliant  with  moonlight.  And  here  she 
paused,  the  child  standing  still  in  perfect  calm, 
having  resigned  her  very  soul  into  her  mother's 
hands. 

Then  for  the  first  time  a  great  fainting  and 
trembling  seized  upon  her.  She  held  out  her 
disenf]^a<:^ed  hand  to  Jane.  '  What  am  I  to  do  ? ' 
she  said  with  an  appeal  to  which  Jane,  trem- 
bling, could  give  no  reply.  The  closed  doors, 
the  curtained  windows,  were  all  dark.  A 
momentary  struggle  rose  in  Mrs.  Trevanion's 
mind,  a  wild  impulse  to  carry  the  child  away, 
to  take  her  into  her  bosom,  to  claim  her  natural 
rights,  if  never  again,  yet  for  this  night — 
mingled  with  a  terror  that  seemed  to  take  her 
senses  from  her,  lest  the  door  should  suddenly 
open,  and  she  be  discovered.  Her  strength 
forsook  her  when  she  most  wanted  it.  Amy 
stood  still    by  lier  side,   without  a  movement, 
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calm,  satisfied,  wrapped  in  unconsciousness, 
knowinor  nothing^  save  that  she  had  attained 
her  desire,  feeling  neither  cold  nor  fear  in  the 
depth  of  her  dream. 

'  Madam,'  said  Jane  in  an  anxious  whisper, 
'  the  child  will  catch  her  death.  Td  have 
carried  her.  She  has  nothing  on  but  her  night- 
dress.    She  will  catch  her  death.' 

This  roused  the  mother  in  a  moment,  with 
the  simplest  but  most  profound  of  arguments 
She  bade  Jane  knock  at  the  door,  and  stooping 
over  Amy,  kissed  her  and  blessed  Jier.  Then 
she  transferred  the  little  hand  in  hers  to  that  of 
her  faithful  maid.  A  shiver  passed  through  the 
child's  frame,  but  she  permitted  herself  to  be 
led  to  the  door.  Jane  was  not  so  self-restrained 
as  her  mistress.  She  lifted  the  little  girl  in  her 
arms  and  becfan  to  chafe  and  rub  her  feet. 
The  touch,  though  it  was  warm  and  kind,  woke 
the  little  somnambuhst,  as  the  touch  of  the 
cold  water  had  done  before.  She  gave  a 
scream  and  struggled  out  of  Jane's  arms. 

And  then  there  was  a  gTeat  sound  of 
movement  and  alarm  from  the  house.  The 
door  was  flung  open  and  Eosalind  rushed  out 
and  seized  Amy  in  her  arms.  She  was  followed 
by  half  the  household ,  the  servants  hurrjang 

p  2 
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out  one  after  another ;  and  there  arose  a 
hurried  tumult  of  questions  in  the  midst  of 
^vhich  Jane  stole  away  unnoticed  and  escaped 
among  the  bushes,  like  her  mistress.  Mrs.  Tre- 
VcUiion  stood  quite  still,  supporting  herself 
against  a  tree  while  all  this  confused  commotion 
went  on.  She  distinguished  Eussell,  who  came 
out  and  looked  so  sharply  about  among  the 
dark  shrubs  that  for  a  moment  she  felt  herself 
discovered,  and  John  Trevanion,  who  appeared 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  lifting  it  high  above 
his  head,  and  inquiring  who  it  was  that  had 
brought  the  child  back.  John's  face  w^as  anxious 
and  full  of  trouble ;  and  behind  him  came  a 
tall  boy,  slight  and  fair,  who  said  tliere  was 
nobody,  and  that  Amy  must  have  come  back  by 
herself.  Then  Mrs.  Lennox  came  out  with  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  the  flickering  lights  show- 
ing her  full,  comfortable  person — '  Who  is  it, 
John  ?  Is  there  anybody  ?  Oh  come  in  then, 
come  in ;  it  is  a  cold  night,  and  the  child  must 
be  put  to  bed.'  All  of  them  stood  about  in 
their  individuahty,  as  she  had  left  them,  while 
she  looked  on  in  the  darkness  under  the  rustling 
boughs,  invisible,  her  eyes  sometimes  blurred 
with  moisture,  a  smile  growing  about  her  mouth. 
They  had  not  changed,  except   the   boy — her 
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boy !  She  kept  her  eyes  on  his  face,  through 
the  thick  shade  of  the  leaves  and  the  flickering 
of  the  candles.  He  was  almost  a  man,  God 
bless  him — a  slight  moustache  on  his  upper  lip, 
his  hair  darker — and  so  tall  like  the  best  of  the 
Trevanions — God  bless  him !  But  no,  no,  he 
must  not  be  put  to  that  test — never  to  that 
test.  She  would  not  permit  it,  she  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  horrible  sensation  in  her  heart, 
which  she  did  not  put  into  words,  that  he  could 
not  bear  it.  She  did  not  seem  able  to  move 
from  the  support  of  her  tree  even  after  the  door 
was  closed  and  all  was  silence  again.  Jane, 
in  alarm,  OTODcd  about  the  bushes  till  she  had 
found  her  mistress,  but  did  not  succeed  in  lead- 
ing her  away.  '  A  little  longer,'  she  said  faintly. 
After  a  while  a  large  window  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  opened,  and  John  Trevanion  came 
out  again  into  the  moonhght,  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  terrace  with  a  very  troubled  face. 
By-and-by  another  figure  appeared  and  Eosa- 
lind  joined  him.  '  I  came  to  tell  you  she  is 
quite  composed  now — going  to  sleep  again,' 
said  Eosahnd.  '  Oh,  Uncle  John,  something  is 
going  to  happen ;  it  is  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  I  am  sure  that,  either  living  or  dead. 
Amy  has  seen  mamma.' 
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'  My  dear,  all  these  agitations  are  too  much 
for  you,'  said  John  Trevanion.  '  1  think  I 
must  take  you  away.' 

'  Uncle  John,  it  is  not  agitation.  I  was 
not  agitated  to-night ;  I  was  quite  at  ease, 
thinking  about — oh,  thinking  about  very  dif- 
ferent things ;  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when  I 
remember  how  little  I  was  thinking.  Eussell 
is  right,  and  I  was  to  blame.' 

'  My  dear,  I  believe  there  is  a  safeguard 
against  bodily  ailments  in  that  condition.  We 
must  look  after  her  better  again.' 

'  But  she  has  seen  mamma,  Uncle  John ! ' 

'  Eosalind,  you  are  so  full  of  sense ' 

'  What  has  sense  to  do  with  it  ? '  she  cried. 
'  Do  you  think  the  child  came  back  by  her- 
self? And  yet  there  was  no  one  with  her — 
no  one.  Who  else  could  have  led  her  back? 
Mamma  took  away  her  hand  and  she  woke. 
Uncle  John,  none  of  you  can  find  her ;  but 
if  she  is  not  dead — and  you  say  she  is  not 
dead — my  mother  must  be  here.' 

Jane  had  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  w^as 
keeping  down  by  force,  with  her  face  pressed 
against  her  mistress's  dress,  her  sobs  and 
tears.  But  Mrs.  Trevanion  clung  to  her  tree 
and   listened    and    made    no    sound.      There 
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was  a  smile  upon   lier  flice   of  pleasure    that 
was  heartrending,  more  pitiful  than  pain. 

'My  dear  Kosalind,'  said  John,  in  great 
distress,  '  my  dearest  girl !  I  have  told  you 
she  is  not  dead.  And  if  she  is  here  we 
shall  find  her.  We  are  certain  to  find  her. 
Eosalind,  if  she  were  here,  what  would  she 
say  to  you  ?  Xot  to  agitate  and  excite  your- 
self, to  try  to  be  calm,  to  wait.  My  dear,' 
he  said,  with  a  tremble  in  his  voice,  '  your 
mother  would  never  wish  to  disturb  your 
life ;  she  would  like  you  to  be — happy  ;  she 
would    like    you — you    know — your    mother 


It  appeared  that  he  became  incoherent, 
and  could  say  no  more. 

The  house  was  closed  again  and  all  quiet 
before  Jane,  who  had  been  in  despair,  could 
lead  ]\Irs.  Trevanion  away.  She  yielded  at 
length  from  weakness ;  but  she  did  not  hear 
what  her  faithful  servant  said  to  her.  Her 
mind  had  fallen,  or  rather  risen,  into  a  state 
of  semi-conscious  exaltation,  hke  the  ecstasy 
of  an  ascetic,  as  her  delicate  and  frao-ile 
form  grew  numb  and  powerless  in  the  damp 
and  cold. 

'  Did   you  think  anyone   could  stand  and 
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hear  all  that  and  never  make  a  sign  ? '  she 
said.  '  Did  you  see  her  foce,  Jane  ?  It 
was  like  an  angel's.  I  think  that  must  be 
her   window   with   the   light   in   it.     And   he 

said   her   mother John   was  always  my 

friend.     He  said  her  mother Where  do 

you  want  me  to  go?  I  should  like  to  stay 
in  the  porch  and  die  there  comfortably,  Jane. 
It  would  be  sweet ;  and  then  there  could  be 
no  more  quarrelling  or  questions,  or  putting 
anyone  to  the  test.  No  test !  no  test ! 
But  dying  there  would  be  so  easy.  And 
Sophy  Lennox  would  never  forbid  it.  She 
would  take  me  in,  and  lay  me  on  her  bed, 
and  bury  me — like  a  good  woman.  I  am 
not  unworthy  of  it.  I  am  not  a  bad  woman, 
Jane.' 

'  Oh,  Madam,'  cried  Jane,  distracted,  '  do 
you  know  the  carriage  is  waiting  all  tins 
time  ?  And  the  people  of  the  hotel  will  be 
frightened.  Come  back,  for  goodness'  sake, 
come  back  ! ' 

'The  carriage,'  she  said,  with  a  wonder- 
ing air.  'Is  it  the  Higlicourt  carriage,  and 
are  we  going  home  ? ' 
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CHAPTEE  LXI. 

The  (lay  had  corae  which  Eosaliiid  had 
looked  forward  to  as  the  decisive  moment. 
The  day  on  which  her  life  of  submission 
was  to  be  over,  her  independent  action  to 
begin.  But  to  Eivers  it  was  a  day  of  al- 
most greater  import,  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  know,  so  far  as  she  w^as  concerned, 
what  people  call  his  flite.  It  was  about 
noon  when  he  set  out  from  Aix,  at  a  white 
heat  of  excitement,  to  know  what  was  in 
store  for  him.  He  walked,  scarcely  conscious 
what  he  trod  on,  along  the  commonplace 
road ;  everything  appeared  to  him  as  through 
a  mist.  His  whole  being  was  so  absorbed 
in  what  was  about  to  happen,  that  at  the 
last  his  mind  bec^an  to  revolt  ac^ainst  it.  To 
put  this  power  into  the  hands  of  a  girl — a 
creature  without  experience  or  knowledge, 
though  with  all  the  charms  which  his  heart 
recognised :     to    think    that     she,  not    much 
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more  than  a  cliild  in  comparison  with  him- 
self, should  thus  have  his  fate  in  her  hands, 
and  keep  his  whole  soul  in  suspense  and  be 
able  to  determine  even  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
It  was  monstrous,  it  was  ridiculous,  yet  true. 
If  he  left  Bonport  accepted,  his  whole  career 

would   be  altered ;   if  not There  was  a 

/nervous  tremor  in  him,  a  quiver  of  disquie- 
tude which  he  was  not  able  to  conquer.  To 
talk  of  women  as  wanting  votes  or  freedom, 
when  they  had  in  their  hands  such  un- 
reasonable, such  ridiculous,  such  monstrous 
power  as  this !  His  mind  revolted  though 
his  heart  obeyed.  She  would  not,  it  was 
possible,  be  herself  aware  of  the  full  im- 
portance of  the  decision  she  was  about  to 
make ;  and  yet  upon  that  decision  his  whole 
existence  would  turn.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  subduing  power  of  love, 
yet  it  was  maddening  to  think  that  thus,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  every  dictate  of  good 
sense,  the  life  of  a  man  of  high  intelligence 
and  mature  mind  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  a  girl.  Even  while  he  submitted  to  that 
fate,  he  felt  in  his  soul  the  revolt  against 
it.  To  }oung  Eolaud  it  was  natural  and 
beautiful  that  it  should  be  so,  but  to   Eivers 
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it  was  not  beautiful  at  all  ;  it  was  an  in- 
conceivable weakness  in  human  nature — a 
thing  scarcely  credible  w^hen  you  came  to 
think  of  it.  And  yet,  unreasonable  as  it  was, 
he  could  not  free  himself  or  assert  his  own 
independence.  He  was  almost  glad  of  this 
indignant  sentiment  as  he  hurried  along  to 
know  his  fate.  When  he  reached  the 
terrace  which  siu-rounded  the  house,  lookin^r 
back  before  he  entered,  he  saw  young 
Everard  coming  in  at  the  gate  below  with 
an  enormous  bouquet  in  his  hand.  What 
were  the  flowers  for  ?  Did  the  fool  mean 
to  propitiate  her  wdth  flowers  ?  or  had  he, 
good  heavens,  was  it  possible  to  conceive, 
that  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  bring 
presents  to  Eosahnd  ?  This  idea  seemed  to 
fill  his  veins  with  fire.  The  next  moment  he 
had  entered  into  the  calm  of  the  house, 
wdiich,  so  far  as  external  appearances  went, 
was  so  orderly,  so  quiet,  thrilled  by  no  ex- 
citement. He  could  have  borne  noise  and 
confusion  better.  The  stillness  seemed  to 
take  away  his  breath. 

And  in  another  minute  Eosalind  was  stand- 
ing before  him.  She  came  so  quickly  that  she 
must  have  been  looking  for  him.     There  wab 
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an  alarmed  look  in  her  eyes,  and  she  too 
seemed  breathless  as  if  her  heart  Avas  beating 
more  quickly  than  usual.  Her  lips  were  apart 
as  if  already  in  her  mind  she  had  begun  to 
speak,  not  waiting  for  any  question  from  him. 
All  this  meant,  must  mean,  a  participation  in 
his  excitement.  What  was  she  going  to  say 
to  him  ?  It  was  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
common  sitting-room,  with  its  windows  open 
to  the  terrace,  whence  anyone  wandering 
about  looking  at  the  view,  as  every  fool  did, 
might  step  in  at  any  moment  and  interrupt  the 
conference.  All  this  he  was  conscious  of  in- 
stantaneously, finding  material  in  it  both  for 
the  wild  hope  and  the  fierce  despite  which  had 
been  rai^inf^  in  him  all  the  mornino; — to  think 
not  only  that  his  fate  was  in  this  girl's  hands, 
but  that  any  vulgar  interruption,  any  imper> 
tinent  caller  might  interfere  !  And  yet  what 
did  that  matter  if  all  was  to  go  well  ? 

'Mr.  Eivers,'  Eosahnd  said  at  once,  with 
an  eagerness  which  was  full  of  agitation,  '  I 
have  asked  you  to  come — to  tell  you.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  angry.  I  ahnost  think  you 
have  reason  to  be  angry.  I  want  to  tell  you  : 
it  has  not  been  my  fault.' 

He   felt   himself  drop    down   from    vague 
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sunlit  heights  of  expectation  down,  down,  to 
the  end  of  all  things,  to  cold  and  outer  dark- 
ness, and  looked  at  her  blankly  in  the  sternness 
and  paleness  of  a  disappointment  all  the  greater 
that  he  had  said  to  himself  he  was  prepared 
for  the  worst.  He  had  hoped  to  cheat  fate  by 
arming  himself  with  that  conviction  ;  but  it 
did  not  stand  him  in  much  stead.  It  was  all 
he  could  do  to  speak  steadily,  to  keep  down 
the  impulse  of  rising  rage.  '  This  beginning,' 
he  said,  '  Miss  Trevanion,  does  not  seem  very 
favourable.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Pavers  I  If  I  give  you  pain  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  thoughtless — I  have  so  much  to  think  of, 
so  much  that  has  made  me  unhappy — and  now 
it  has  all  come  to  a  crisis.' 

Elvers  felt  that  the  smile  with  which  he 
tried  to  receive  this,  and  reply  to  her  deprecating 
anxious  looks,  was  more  like  a  scowl  than 
a  smile.  '  If  this  is  so,'  he  said,  '  I  could  not 
hope  that  my  small  affair  should  dwell  in  your 
mind.' 

•  Oh,  do  not  say  so.  If  I  have  been 
thoughtless  it  is  not — it  is  not,'  cried  Eosahnd, 
contradicting  herself  in  haste,  '  for  want  of 
thought.     And  when  I  tell  you  I  have  made 
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up  my  mind,  that  is  scarcely  what  I  mean.  It 
is  rather  that  one  thing  has  taken  possession 
of  me,  that  I  cannot  help  myself.  If  you  will 
let  me  tell  you ' 

'  Tell  me  that  you  have  resolved  to  make 
another  man  happy  and  not  me  ?  That  is  very 
gracious^  condescending,'  he  ciied,  scarcely  able 
to  keep  control  of  himself ;  '  but  perhaps.  Miss 
Trevanion ' 

'  It  is  not  that,'  she  cried,  '  it  is  not  that. 
It  is  something  which  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  tell.'  She  came  nearer  to  him  as  she  spoke, 
and  putting  out  her  hand  touched  his  arm 
timidly.  The  agitation  in  his  face  filled  her 
with  grief  and  self-reproach.  '  Oh,'  she  said, 
'  forgive  me  if  I  have  given  you  pain  !  When 
you  spoke  to  me  at  the  Elms,  you  would  not 
let  me  answer  you :  and  when  j^ou  came  here 
my  mind  was  full — oh,  full — so  that  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  else.' 

He  broke  into  a  harsh  laugh.  '  You  do  me 
too  much  honour,  Miss  Trevanion ;  perhaps  I  am 
not  worthy  of  it.     A  story  of  love  when  it  is 

not  one's  own Bah  !  what  a  savage  I  am  ! 

and  you  so  kindly  condescending,  so  sorry  to 
give  me  pain !  Perhaps,'  he  cried,  more  and 
more  losing  the  control  of  himself,  '  you  may 
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think  it  pleasant  to  drag  a  man  like  me  at  your 
chariot  wheels  for  a  year ;  but  I  scarcely  see 
the  jest.  You  thiuk  perhaps  that  for  a  man  to 
stake  his  life  on  the  chance  of  a  girl's  favour  is 
nothing — that  to  put  all  one's  own  plans  aside, 
to  postpone  everything,  to  suspend  one's  being 

— for  the  payment  of — a  smile '  He  paused 

for  breath.  He  was  almost  beside  himself 
with  the  sense  of  wrong — the  biu'ning  and 
bitterness  that  was  in  his  mind.  He  had  a 
right  to  speak ;  a  man  could  not  thus  be  trilled 
with  and  the  woman  escape  scot  free. 

Eosalind  stood,  lookinor  at  him,  turnino- 
from  red  to  pale,  alarmed,  bewildered,  over- 
come. How  was  she,  a  girl  hemmed  in  by  all 
the  precautions  of  gentle  life,  to  know  what 
was  in  the  heart  of  a  man  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment  and  humiliation?  Sorry  to 
have  given  him  pain!  that  was  all  she  had 
thought  of.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  pain  might  turn  to  rage  and  bitterness, 
and  that  instead  of  the  pathos  of  a  rejected 
lover,  slie  might  find  herself  lace  to  face  with 
the  furv  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  outraged, 
and  to  whom  it  had  been  a  matter  of  resent- 
ment even  that  she,  a  slight  girl,  should  have 
the  disposal  of  his  fate.      She  turned  away  to 
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leave  him  without  a  -word.  But  feehng  some- 
thing in  her  that  must  be  spoken,  paused  a 
moment,  holding  her  head  high. 

'  I  think  you  have  forgotten  yourself,'  she 
said  ;  '  but  that  is  for  you  to  judge.  You  have 
mistaken  me,  however,  altogetlier,  all  through. 
What  I  meant  to  explain  to  you  was  something 
different — oh,  very  different.  But  there  is  no 
longer  any  room  for  that.  And  I  think  we 
have  said  enough  to  each  other,  Mr.  Eivers.' 
He 'followed  her  as  she  turned  towards  the 
door.  He  could  not  let  her  go,  neither  for 
love  nor  for  hate.  And  by  this  time  he  began 
to  see  that  he  had  gone  too  far ;  he  followed 
her,  entreating  her  to  pause  a  moment,  in  a 
chauged  and  trembhng  voice.  But  just  then 
there  occurred  an  incident  which  brought  all 
his  fury  back.  Young  Everard,  whom  he  had 
seen  on  the  way,  and  whose  proceedings  were 
so  often  awkward,  without  perception,  instead 
of  entering  in  the  ordinary  w^ay,  had  somehow 
strayed  on  to  the  terrace  with  his  bouquet, 
perhaps  because  no  one  had  answered  his 
summons  at  the  door,  perhaps  from  a  foolish 
hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  enter  by  the 
window,  as  Mrs.  Lennox,  in  her  favour  for  him, 
had  sometimes  permitted  him  to  do.     He  now 
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came  in  sight,  hesitating,  in  front  of  the  open 
window.  Kosahnd  was  too  much  excited  to 
think  of  ordinary  rules.  She  was  so  annoyed 
and  startled  by  his  appearance,  that  she  made 
a  sudden  imperative  movement  of  her  hand, 
waving  him  away.  It  was  made  in  utter 
intolerance  of  his  intrusion,  but  it  seemed  to 
Elvers  like  the  private  signal  of  a  mutual 
understanding  too  close  for  words,  as  the  young 
fellow's  indiscretion  appeared  to  him  the  evi- 
dence of  privileges  only  to  be  accorded  to  a 
successful  lover.  He  stopped  short  with  the 
prayer  for  pardon  on  his  lips,  and  bursting 
once  more  into  a  fierce  laugh  of  fury,  cried, 
'  Ah,  here  we  have  the  explanation  at  last ! ' 

Eosalind  made  no  reply.  She  gave  him 
a  look  of  supreme  indignation  and  scorn,  and 
left  him  without  a  word — left  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  field — with  «the  other,  the  ac- 
cepted one,  the  favoured  lover — good  heavens  I 
standing,  hesitating,  in  his  awkward  way,  a 
shadow  against  the  light.  Eivers  had  come  to 
a  point  at  which  the  power  of  speech  fails.  It 
was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  himself  from 
seizing  the  bouquet  and  flinging  it  into  the 
lake,  and  the  bearer  after  it.  But  what  was 
the   use?      If   she   indeed    loved   this   fellow, 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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there  could  be  nothing  further  said.  He 
turned  round  with  furious  impatience,  and 
flung  open  the  door  into  the  ante-room — to 
find  himself,  breathing  fire  and  flame  as  he 
was,  and  bearing  every  sign  of  his  agitation 
in  his  face,  in  the  midst  of  the  family  party 
streaming  in  from  difierent  quarters,  for 
luncheon,  all  in  their  ordinary  guise.  For 
luncheon !  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  mere 
outside    appearances    of    composure    seemed 

impossible  to  him,  and  his  blood  was  boiling 

in  his  veins. 

'  Why,  here  is  Eivers,'  said  John  Trevanion, 

*  at  a  good  moment ;  we  are  just  going  to  lunch, 

as  you  see.' 

'  And  I  am  going  away  from  Aix,'  said 

Eivers,  with  a  sharpness  which  he  felt  to  be  like 

a  gun  of  distress. 

'  Going  away  !  that  is  sudden ;  but  so  much 

the  more  reason  to  sit  down  with  us  once  more. 

Come,  we  can't  let  you  go.' 

'  Oh   no,    impossible   to   let   you   go,   Mr. 

Eivers,    without     saying    good-bye,'   said   the 

mellow  voice  of  Mrs.  Lennox.     '  What  a  good 

thing  we  all  arrived  in    time.     The    children 

and  Eosalind  would  have  been  so  disappointed 

to  miss  you.     And  though  we  are  away  from 
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borne,  and  cannot  keep  it  as  we  ought,  this  is  a 
little  kind  of  feast,  you  know,  for  it  is  Eosa- 
lind's  birthday ;  so  you  must  stay  and  drink 
her  health.  Oh,  and  here  is  Mr.  Everard  too. 
Tell  him  to  put  two  more  places  directly, 
Sophy.  And  how  did  you  know  it  was 
Eosalind's  birthday,  Air.  Everard?  What  a 
magnificent  bouquet !  Come  in,  come  in  ;  we 
cannot  let  you  go.  You  must  drink  Eosalind's 
health  on  such  an  important  day.' 

Eivers  obeyed,  as  in  a  dream ;  he  was 
exhausted  with  his  outbreak,  remorseful, 
beginning  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  that 
was  the  explanation  ?  Eosalind  came  in  alone 
after  the  rest.  She  was  very  pale,  as  if  she  had 
sufiered  too,  and  very  grave ;  not  a  smile  on  her 
face  in  response  to  all  the  smiles  around.  For 
notwithstanding  the  excitement  and  distress  in 
the  house,  the  family  party  on  the  surface  was 
cheerful  enough,  smiling  youthfulness  and  that 
regard  for  appearances  which  is  second  nature 
carrying  it  through.  The  dishes  were  handed 
round  as  usual,  a  cheerful  din  of  talk  arose  ; 
Eex  had  an  appetite  beyond  all  satisfaction, 
and  even  John  Trevanion — ill-timed  as  it  all 
seemed — bore  a  smiling  face.  As  for  ]\Irs. 
Lennox,  her  voice  ran  on  with  scarcely  a  pause, 

Q  2 
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skimming  over  those  depths  with  which  she 
was  totally  unacquainted.  '  And  are  you  really 
going  away,  Mr.  Eivers  ?  '  she  said.  '  Dear  me, 
I  am  very  sorry.  How  we  shall  miss  you. 
Don't  you  think  we  shall  miss  Mr.  Eivers 
dreadfully,  Eosalind  ?  But  to  be  sure  you  must 
want  to  see  your  own  people,  and  you  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to  after 
being  so  long  away.  We  are  going  home  our- 
selves very  soon.  Eh  !  What  is  that  ?  Who 
is  it  ?  What  are  you  saying,  John  ?  Oh,  some 
message  for  Eosalind,  I  suppose.' 

There  was  a  commotion  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  the  servants  attempting  to  restrain 
someone  who  forced  her  way  in,  in  spite  of 
them,  calling  loudly  upon  John  Trevanion.  It 
was  Eussell  flushed  and  wild — in  her  outdoor 
clothes,  her  bonnet  half  falling  off  her  head, 
held  by  the  strings  only,  her  cloak  dropping 
from  her  shoulders.  She  pushed  her  way 
forward  to  John  Trevanion  at  the  foot  of  the 
table.  '  Mr.  John,'  she  cried,  panting,  '  I've 
got  on  the  tracks  of  her  !  I  told  you  it  was  no 
ghost.  I've  got  on  the  tracks  of  her ;  and  there's 
some  here  could  tell  you  more  than  me.' 

'  What  is  she  talking  about  ?  Oh,  I  think 
the  woman  must  have  gone  mad,  John!     She 
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thinks  since  we  brought  her  here  that  she 
may  say  anything.  Send  her  away,  send  her 
away ! ' 

'  I'll  not  be  sent  away,'  cried  Paissell.  '  I've 
come  to  do  my  duty  to  the  children,  and  I'll  do 
it.  Mr.  John,  I  tell  you  I  am  on  her  tracks, 
and  there's  two  gentlemen  here  that  can  tell 
you  all  about  her.  Two,  the  young  one 
and  another.  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  '  The  woman 
was  intoxicated  with  her  triumph.  '  That  one 
with  the  grey  hair,  that's  a  little  more  natural, 
like  her  o\vn  age — and  tliis  one,'  cried  the 
excited  woman  sharply,  striking  Everardonthe 
shoulder,  *  that  ran  off  with  her.  And  every- 
thing I  ever  said  is  proved  true.' 

Elvers  rose  to  his  feet  instinctively  as  he 
was  pointed  out,  and  stood  asking  with 
wonder,  '  What  is  it  ?  What  does  she  mean  ? 
What  have  I  done  ? '  Everard,  who  had 
turned  round  sharply  when  he  was  touched, 
kept  his  seat,  throwing  a  quick,  suspicious 
glance  round  him.  John  Trevanion  had  risen 
too,  and  so  did  Eex,  who  seized  his  former 
nurse  by  the  arm,  and  tried  to  drag  her  away. 
The  boy  was  furious.     '  Be  off  with  you,  you 

or  I'll    drag  you  out,'  he  cried,  crimson 

with  passion. 
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At  this  moment,  when  the  whole  party  was 
in  commotion,  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  sounded 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  outside,  and  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 
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It  was  difficult  to  explain  the  impulse  which 
drew  them  one  after  another  into  the  ante-room. 
On  ordinary  occasions  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  bad  manners ;  and  there  was  no 
reason,  so  far  as  the  most  of  the  company  knew, 
why  common  laws  should  be  postponed  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion.  John  Trevanion 
hurried  out  first  of  all,  and  Eosalind  after 
him,  making  no  apolog}\  Then  Mrs.  Lennox, 
with  a  troubled  face,  put  forth  her  excuses — 
'  I  am  sure  I  beg  yoiu*  pardon,  but  as  they 
seem   to   be   expecting   somebody,   perhaps   I 

had  better  go  and  see '     Sophy,  who  had 

devoured  Eussell's  communications  \\nth  eyes 
dancing  with  excitement,  had  slipped  from  her 
seat  at  once  and  vanished.  Eex,  with  a  moody 
face  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  strolled  to 
the  door,  and  stood  there,  leaning  against  the 
opening,  divided  between  curiosity  and  disgust. 
The  three  men  who  were  rivals  alone  remained, 
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looking  uneasily  at  each  other.  They  were  all 
standing  up,  an  embarrassed  group,  enemies, 
yet  driven  together  by  stress  of  weather. 
Everard  was  the  first  to  move  ;  he  tried  to  find 
an  outlet,  looking  stealthily  from  one  door  to 
another. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  '  that  if  there  is — any  family 
bother — we  had  better — go  away  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Eoland  Hamerton,  with 
white  lips,  '  it  must  be  somethmg  about  Mrs. 
Trevanion.'  And  he  too  pushed  forward  into 
the  ante- room,  too  anxious  to  think  of  polite- 
ness, anxious  beyond  measure  to  know  what 
Kosalind  was  about  to  do. 

A  little  circular  hall,  with  a  marble  floor, 
was  between  this  ante-room  and  the  door. 
The  sound  of  the  carriage  driving  up,  the 
knocking,  the  little  pause  while  a  servant 
liurried  through  to  open,  gave  time  for  all 
these  secondary  proceedings.  Then  there  was 
again  an  interval  of  breathless  expectation. 
Mrs.  Lennox's  travelling  servant  was  a  stranger, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  family  history.  He 
preceded  the  new-comer  with  silent  com- 
posure, directing  his  steps  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but  when  he  found  that  all  the  party 
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had  silently  thronged  into  the  ante-room,  he 
made  a  formal  pause  half  way.  No  conscious- 
ness was  in  his  unfaltermg  tones.  He  drew  his 
feet  into  the  risjht  attitude,  and  then  he 
announced  the  name  that  fell  among  them 
like  a  thunderbolt — '  ^Irs.  Trevanion  ' — at  the 
top  of  a  formal  voice. 

She  stood  upon  the  threshold  Avithout- 
advancing,  her  black  veil  thrown  back,  her 
black  dress  hanging  in  heavy  folds  about  her 
worn  figure,  her  face  very  pale,  tremulous  with 
a  pathetic  smile.  She  was  holding  fast  by 
Jane  with  one  hand  to  support  herself.  She 
seemed  to  stand  there  for  an  indefinite  time, 
detached  and  separated  from  everything  but 
the  shadow  of  her  maid  behind  her,  looking  at 
them  all,  on  the  thresliold  of  the  future,  on  the 
verge  of  the  past ;  but  in  reality  it  was  only  for 
a  moment.  Before,  in  fact,  they  had  time  to 
breathe,  a  great  cry  rang  through  the  house,  and 
Eosalind  tiung  herself,  precipitated  herself,  upon 
the  woman  whom  she  adored.  '  Mother  ! '  It 
rang  through  every  room,  thrilling  the  whole 
house  from  its  foundations,  and  going  through 
and  through  the  anxious  spectators,  to  whom 
were  now  added  a  circle  of  astonished  servants, 
eager,  not  knowing  what  was  happening.     Mrs. 
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Trevanion  received  the  sliock  of  this  young 
life  suddenly  flung  upon  her  with  a  momen- 
tary tottering,  and  but  for  Jane  behind  her, 
might  have  fallen,  even  as  she  put  forth  her 
arms  and  returned  the  vehement  embrace. 
Their  faces  met,  their  heads  lay  together  for  a 
moment,  their  arms  closed  upon  each  other, 
there  was  that  murmur  without  words,  of  in- 
finite love,  pain,  joy,  undistinguishable.  Then, 
while  Eosalind  still  clasped  and  clung  to  her, 
without  relaxing  a  muscle,  holding  fast  as 
death  what  she  had  thus  recovered,  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanion raised  her  head  and  looked  round  her. 

\         Her    eyes    were    wistful,   full   of  a   yearning 

beyond  words.     Eosalind  was  here,  but  where 

were  the  others,  her  own,  the  children  of  her 

bosom?     Eex  stood  in  the  doorway,  red  and 

'  lowering,  Eis  brows  drawn  down  over  his  eyes, 

x^;,  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  a  confused  and 
uneasy  embarrassment  in  every  line  of  his 
figure.  He  said  not  a  word,  he  looked 
straight  before  him,  not  at  her.  Sophy  had 
got  behind  a  curtain,  and  was  peering  out,  her 
restless  eyes  twinkling  and  moving,  her  small 
figure  concealed  behind  the  drapery.  The 
mother  looked  wistfully  out  over  the  head  of 
Eosalind  lying  on  her  bosom,  supporting  the 
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girl  Tvith  her  arms,  holding  her  close,  yet 
gazing,  gazing,  making  a  passionate,  pathetic 
appeal  to  her  very  own.  Was  there  to  be  no 
reply  ?  Even  on  the  instant  there  was  a 
reply ;  a  door  was  flung  open,  something  white 
flashed  across  the  ante-room,  and  added  itself 
like  a  httle  line  of  light  to  the  group  formed 
by  the  two  women.  Oh,  happiness  that  over- 
flows the  heart !  Oh  misery  that  cuts  it 
through  like  a  knife  !  Of  all  that  she  had 
brought  into  the  world,  little  Amy  alone ! 

'  My  mistress  is  not  able  to  bear  it.  I  told 
her  she  was  not  able  to  bear  it.  Let  her  sit 
down.  Bring  something  for  her ;  that  chair, 
that  chair  !  Have  pity  upon  her  ! '  cried  Jane, 
with  urgent  vehement  tones,  which  roused 
them  from  the  half-stupefaction  with  which  the 
whole  bewildered  assembly  was  gazing.  John 
Trevanion  was  the  first  to  move,  and  with 
him  Eoland  Hamerton.  The  others  all  stood 
by  looking  on  ;  Eivers  with  the  interest  of  a 
spectator  at  a  tragedy,  the  others  with  feelings 
so  much  more  personal  and  such  a  chaos  of 
recollections  and  alarms.  The  two  who  had 
started  forward  to  succour  her  put  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanion reverently  into  the  great  chair ;  John 
with  true  affection  and  anguish,  Eoland  with  a 
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wondering  reverence  which  the  first  glance  of 
her  face,  so  altered  and  pale,  had  impressed 
upon  him.  Then  Mrs.  Lennox  bustled  forward, 
wringing  her  hands ;  how  she  had  been  re- 
strained hitherto  nobody  ever  knew. 

'  Oh,  Grace,  Grace !  oh,  my  poor  Grace ! 
oh,  how  ill  she  is  looking !  Oh,  my  dear,  my 
dear,  haven't  you  got  a  word  for  me?  Oh, 
Grace,  where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  and 
why  didn't  you  come  to  me  ?  And  how  could 
you  distrust  me,  or  think  I  ever  believed,  or 
imagine  I  wasn't  your  friend !  Grace,  my 
poor  dear  !  Oh,  Jane,  is  it  a  faint  ?  What  is 
it  ?  Who  has  got  a  fan  ?  or  some  wine  ? 
Bring  some  wine !  Oh,  Jane,  tell  us,  can't  you 
tell  us,  what  we  ought  to  do  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Trevanion,  rousing 
herself ;  '  nothing,  Sophy.  I  knew  you  were 
kind  always.  It  is  only — a  little  too  much — 
and  1  have  not  been  well.  John — oh  yes, 
that  is  quite  easy — comfortable.  Let  me  rest 
for  a  moment,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  come  to  say.' 

They  were  all  silent  for  that  brief  interval ; 
even  Mrs.  Lennox  did  nothing  but  wring  her 
hands ;  and  those  who  were  most  concerned 
became  like  the  rest,  spectators  of  the  tragedy. 
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Little  Amy,  kneeling,  half  thrown  across  her 
mother's  lap,  made  a  spot  of  light  upon  the 
black  dress  with  her  light  streaming  hair. 
Eosalind  stood  upright,  very  upright,  by  the  side 
of  the  mother  whom  she  had  found  again,  con- 
fronting all  the  world  in  a  high,  indignant 
championship,  which  was  so  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  quiet  wistfulness  and  almost  satisfac- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  woman  by  whom  she 
stood.  Jane,  very  anxious,  watching  every 
movement,  her  attention  concentrated  upon  her 
mistress,  stood  behind  the  chair. 

When  Mrs.  Trevanion  opened  her  eyes  she 
smiled.  John  Trevanion  stood  by  her  on  one  side, 
Rosalind  on  the  other.  She  had  no  lack  of 
love,  of  sympathy,  or  friendship.  She  looked 
from  between  them  over  Amy's  bright  head 
with  a  quivering  of  her  lips.  '  Oh,  no  test,  no 
test ! '  she  said  to  herself.  She  had  known  how 
it  would  be.  She  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the 
-^  boy  standing  gloomy  in  the  doorway.  She 
'  began  to  speak,  and  everybody  but  he  made 
some  unconscious  movement  of  quickened 
attention.  Eex  did  not  give  any  sign,  nor  one 
other,  standing  behind,  half  hidden  by  the 
door. 

'  Sophy,'  she  said  quietly,  '  I  have   always 
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had  tlie  fullest  trust  in  your  kindness  :  and  if  I 
come  to  your  house  on  Eosalind's  birthday  that 
can  hurt  no  one.  This  dreadful  business  has 
been  going  on  too  long — too  long.  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  bear  it.  I  have  grown  very  weak 
— in  mind,  I  mean  in  mind.  When  I  heard 
the  children  were  near  me  I  yielded  to  the 
temptation  and  went  to  look  at  them.  And  all 
this  has  followed.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong.  My 
mind  has  got  confused  ;  I  don't  know.' 

'  Oh,  Grace,  my  dear,  how  could  it  be  wrong 
to  look  at  your  little  children,  your  own 
children,  whom  you  were  so  cruelly,  cruelly 
parted  from  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Lennox  began  to  cry.  She  adopted 
her  sister-in-law's  cause  in  a  moment,  without 
hesitation  or  pause.  Her  different  opinion 
before  mattered  nothing  now.  Mrs.  Trevanion 
understood  all  and  smiled,  and  looked  up  at 
John  Trevanion,  who  stood  by  her  with  his 
hand  upon  the  chair,  very  grave,  his  face  full 
of  pain,  saying  nothing.  He  was  a  friend 
whom  she  had  never  doubted,  and  yet  was  it 
not  his  duty  to  enforce  the  separation,  as  it  had 
been  his  to  announce  it  to  her? 

'  I  know,'  she  cried,  '  and  I  know  what  is 
your   duty,  John.     Only  I   have   a  hope  that 
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something  may  come  wliich  will  make  it  your 
duty  no  longer.  But  in  the  meantime  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  many  things.  I 
thought  it  best  before  to  go  away  without  any 
explanations ;  I  w^ant  now  to  tell  you  every- 
thing.' 

Eosaliud  clasped  her  hand  more  closely. 
'  Dear  mother,  what  you  please  :  but  not  because 
we  want  explanations,'  she  said,  her  eyes 
including  the  wdiole  party  in  one  high,  defiant 
gaze. 

'Oh  no,  dear,  no.  We  want  nothing  but 
just  to  enjoy  your  society  a  little,'  cried  Mrs. 
Lenncx.  '  Give  dear  Grace  your  arm,  and 
bring  her  into  the  drawing-room,  John.  Ex- 
planations !  No,  no !  If  there  is  anything  that 
is  disagreeable  let  it  just  be  forgotten.  We  are 
all  friends  now  ;  indeed  we  have  always  been 
friends,'  the  good  woman  cried. 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  left  home,'  Mrs. 
Trevanion  said.  She  turned  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  w^ho  was  stooping  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  his  face  partially  concealed.  '  John,  you 
were  right,  yet  you  w^ere  all  WTong.  In  those 
terrible  evenings  at  Highcourt' — she  gave  a 
slight  shudder — '  I  did  indeed  go  night  after 
night  to  meet — a  man  in  the  wood.     When  I 
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went  away  I  went  with  him,  to  make  up  to  him 
— the  man,  poor  boy  !  he  was  scarcely  more 

than  a  boy — was '     She   paused,  her  eye 

caught  by  a  strange  combination.  It  brought  the 
keenest  pang  of  misery  to  her  heart,  yet  made 
her  smile.  Everard  had  been  drawn  by  the 
intense  interest  of  the  scene  into  the  room. 
He  stood  in  the  doorway  close  to  young  Eex,£A^  (^< 
who  leant  against  it,  looking  out  under  the 
same  lowering  brows,  in  the  same  attitude  of 
sullen  resistance.  She  gazed  at  them  for  a 
moment  with  sad  certainty,  and  yet  a  wonder 
never  to  be  extinguished.  '  There,'  she  said, 
with  a  keen  sharpness  of  anguish  in  her  voice, 
'  they  stand  together ;  look  and  joii  will  see. , 
My  sons — both  mine — and  neither  with  any-^, 
thing  in  his  heart  that  speaks  for  me  ! ' 

These  words,  and  the  unconscious  group  in 
the  doorway  who  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
room  unaffected  by  what  was  said,  threw  a 
sudden  illumination  upon  the  scene  and  the 
story  and  everything  that  had  been.  A 
strange  tlirill  ran  through  the  company  as  every 
individual  turned  round  and  gazed,  and  per- 
ceived, and  understood.  Mis.  Lennox  gave  a 
sudden  cry,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
Eosalind,  who    was   holding  Mrs.  Trevanion's 
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hand,  gave  it  such  a  sudden  pressure,  emphatic, 
almost  violent,  that  the  sufferer  moved  in- 
voluntarily with  the  pain.  John  Trevanion 
raised  his  head  from  where  he  had  been  leaning 
on  her  chair.  He  took  in  everything  with  a 
glance.  Was  it  an  older  Eex,  less  assured,  less 
arrogant,  but  not  less  determined  to  resist  all 
softening  influences.^  But  the  effect  on  John 
was  not  that  of  an  explanation  but  of  an 
alarming,  horrifying  discovery.  He  withdrew 
from  Mrs.  Trevanion's  chair.  A  tempest  of 
wonder  and  fear  arose  in  his  mind.  The  two 
in  the  doorway  moved  uneasily  under  the 
observation  to  which  they  were  suddenly  sub- 
jected. They  gave  eac]i  other  a  natiurally 
defiant  glance.  Neither  of  them  reahsed  the 
revelation  that  had  been  made,  not  even 
Everard,  though  he  knew  it — not  Eex,  hsten- 
ing  with  jealous  repugnance,  resisting  all  the 
impulses  of  nature.  Neither  of  them  under- 
stood the  wonderful  effect  that  was  produced 
upon  the  others  by  the  sight  of  them  standing 
side  by  side. 

John  Trevanion  had  suddenly  taken  up  a 
new  position  ;  no  one  knew  w^hy  he  spoke  in 
harsh  distinct  tones,  altogether  unlike  his  usual 
friendly  and  gentle  voice.    '  Let  us  know,  now, 
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exactly  what  this  means  :  and,  for  God's  sake, 
no  further  concealment,  no  evasion.  Speak 
out  for  that  poor  boy's  sake.' 

There  was  surprise  in  Mrs.  Trevanion's 
eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  his  face.  '  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  everything,'  she  said. 

'  Sir,'  said  Jane,  '  my  poor  lady  is  far  from 
strong.  Before  she  says  more  and  brings  on 
one  of  her  faints,  let  her  rest — oh,  let  her 
rest.' 

For  once  in  his  life  John  Trevanion  had  no 
pity.  '  Her  faints,'  he  said  ;  '  does  she  faint  ? 
Bring  wine,  bring  something  ;  but  I  must  un- 
derstand this,  whatever  happens.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.' 

'  Uncle  John,'  said  Eosalind,  '  I  will  not 
have  her  disturbed.  Whatever  there  is  amiss 
can  be  told  afterwards.  I  am  here  to  take 
care  of  her.  She  shall  not  do  more  than  she 
is  able  for  ;  no,  not  even  for  you.' 

'  Eosalind,  are  you  mad  ?  Don't  you  see 
what  hangs  upon  it.?  Eeginald's  position — 
everything,  perhaps.  I  must  understand  what 
she  means.  I  must  understand  what  that 
means.'  John  Trevanion's  face  was  utterly 
without  colour ;  he  could  not  stand  still — he 
was  like  a  man  on  the  rack.     '  I   must  know 
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everything,  and  instantly  ;  for  how  can  she  stay 
here,  unless She  must  not  stay.' 

This  discussion,  and  his  sharp  unhappy 
tone  seemed  to  call  Madam  to  herself. 

'  I  did  not  faint,'  she  said,  softly.  '  It  is  a 
mistake  to  call  them  faint?.  I  was  never  un- 
conscious ;  and  surely,  Eosalind,  he  has  a  right 
to  know.     I  have  come  to  explain  everything  ' 

Eoland  Hamerton  had  been  standing  be- 
hind. He  came  close  to  Eosalind's  side. 
'  Madam,'  he  said,  *  if  you  are  not  to  stay 
here,  wherever  I  have  a  house,  wherever  I  can 
give  you  a  shelter,  it  is  yours  ;  whatever  I  can 
do  for  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! ' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  opened  her  eyes,  which  had 
been  closed.  She  shook  her  head  very  softly  ; 
and  then  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper, '  Eosalind, 
he  is  very  good  and  honest  and  true.    I  should 

be   glad  if And  Amy,  my  darling !  you 

must  go  and  get  dressed.  You  will  catch 
cold.  Go,  my  love,  and  then  come  back  to  me. 
I  am  ready,  John.  I  want  to  make  everything 
clear.' 

Eosahnd  held  her  hand  fast.  She  stood 
like  a  sentinel  facing  them  all,  her  left  hand 
clasping  Mrs.  Trevanion's,  the  other  free,  as  if 
in   defence   of  her.     And  Eoland  stood  close 
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behind,  ready  to  answer  any  call.  He  was  of 
Madam's  faction  against  all  the  world,  the 
crowd  (as  it  seemed  to  these  young  people), 
before  whom  she  was  about  to  make  her 
defence.  These  two  wanted  no  defence ; 
neither  did  Mrs.  Lennox,  standing  in  front 
wringing  her  hands,  with  her  honest  face  full 
of  trouble,  following  everything  that  each 
person  had  said.  '  She  is  more  fit  to  be  in  her 
bed  than  anywhere  else,'  Mrs.  Lennox  was 
saying  ;  '  she  is  as  white — as  white  as  my 
handkerchief.  Oh,  John,  you  that  are  so 
reasonable,  and  that  always  was  a  friend  to 
her — how  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  her  ?  She 
shall  stay,'  cried  Aunt  Sophy,  with  a  sudden 
outburst,  'in  my  house — I  suppose  it  is  my 
house — as  long  as  she  will  consent  to  stay.' 

Notwithstanding  this,  of  all  the  people 
present,  there  was  no  one  who  in  his  heart  had 
stood  by  her  so  closely  as  John  Trevanion. 
But  circumstances  had  so  determined  it  that  he 
must  be  her  judge  now.  He  made  a  pause, 
and  then  pointed  to  the  doorway  in  which  the 
two  young  men  stood  with  a  mutual  scowl  at 
each  other.  '  Explain  that,'  he  said,  in  sharp 
staccato  tones,  '  first  of  all.' 

'  Yes,  John,  I  will  explain,'  Mrs.  Trevanion 
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said,  with  humility.    *  When  I  met  my  husband 

first '  she  paused  as  if  to  take  breath — '  I 

was  married,  and  I  had  a  child.  I  feel  no 
shame  now,'  she  went  on,  yet  with  a  faint 
colour  rising  over  her  paleness.  '  Shame  is 
over  for  me :  I  must  tell  my  story  without 
evasion  as  you  say.  It  is  this,  John.  I  thought 
I  was  a  deserted  wife,  and  my  boy  had  a  right 
to  his  name.  The  same  ship  that  brought 
Eeginald  Trevanion,  brought  the  news  that  I 
was  deceived.  I  was  left  in  a  strange  country- 
without  a  friend — a  woman  who  was  no  wife, 
with  a  child  who  had  no  father.  I  thousrht 
I  was  the  most  miserable  of  women  ;  but  now 
I  know  better.     I  know  now ' 

John's  countenance  changed  at  once.  What 
he  had  feared  or  suspected  was  never  known 
to  any  of  them :  but  his  aspect  changed  ;  he 
tried  to  interrupt  her,  and  coming  back  to  her 
side,  took  her  other  hand.  '  Grace,'  he  cried, 
*  Grace  !  it  is  enough.  I  was  a  brute  to  think 
— Grace,  my  poor  sister ' 

'  Thank  you,  John ;  but  I  have  not  done. 
Your  father,'  she  went  on,  unconsciously  chang- 
ing, addressing  another  audience,  '  saw  me,  and 
heard  my  story.  And  he  was  sorry  for  me — 
oh,  he  was  more  than  sorry.     He  was  young 
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and  so  was  I.  He  proposed  to  me  after  a 
while  that  if  I  would  give  up  my  boy — and  we 
had  no  Hving,  nothing  to  keep  us  from  starva- 
tion— and  marry  him,  he  would  take  care  of 
the  child  ;  it  should  want  for  nothing,  but  that 
I  must  never  see  it  more.  For  a  long  time  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind.  But  poverty  is 
very  sharp  ;  and  how  to  get  bread  I  knew  not. 
The  child  was  pining,  and  so  was  I.  And  I 
was  young.  I  suppose,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
drooping  her  head,  '  I  still  wished,  still  needed 
to  be  happy.  That  seems  so  natm-al  when  one 
is  young.  And  your  father  loved  me  :  and  I 
him — and  I  him ! ' 

She  said  these  words  very  low,  with  a  pause 
between.  '  There,  you  have  all  my  story,'  with 
a  glimmer  of  a  smile  on  her  face.  '  It  is  a 
tragedy,  but  simple  enough,  after  all.  I  was 
never  to  see  the  child  again  ;  but  my  heart 
betrayed  me,  and  I  deceived  your  father.  I 
went  and — looked  at  my  boy  out  of  windows, 
waited  to  see  him  pass — once  met  him  on  a 
railway  journey  when  you  were  with  me, 
Eosalind — which  was  all  wrong,  wrong— oh, 
wrong  on  both  sides  :  to  your  father  and  to  him. 
I  don't  excuse  myself.  Then,  poor  boy,  he  fell 
into   trouble.      How  could  he  help  it?     His 
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father's  blood  was  in  him,  and  mine  too — a 
woman  false  to  my  vow.  He  was  without 
friend  or  home.  When  he  was  in  great  need 
and  alarm,  he  came — was  it  not  natural  ? — to 
his  mother.  What  could  be  more  natural  ? 
He  sent  for  me  to  meet  him,  to  help  him,  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  What  could  I  do  but  go 
— all  being  so  wi'ong,  so  wrong?  Jane  knows 
everything.  I  begged  my  poor  boy  to  go 
away ;  but  he  was  ignorant,  he  did  not  know 
the  danger.  And  then  Eussell,  you  know, 
who  had  never  loved  me — is  she  there,  poor 
woman  ? — found  us  out.  She  carried  this  story 
to  your  father.  You  think,  and  she  thinks,' 
said  ^Irs.  Trev anion,  raising  herself  with  great 
dignity  in  her  chair,  '  that  my  husband  sus- 
pected me  of — of — I  cannot  tell  what  shameful 
suspicions.  Eeginald,'  she  went  on,  with  a 
smile  half  scornful,  '  had  no  such  thought.  He 
knew  me  better.  He  knew  I  went  to  meet  my 
son,  and  that  I  was  risking  everything  for  my 
son.  He  had  vowed  to  me  that  in  that  case  I 
should  be  cut  off  from  him  and  his.  Oh  yes, 
I  knew  it  all.  My  eyes  were  open  all  the  time. 
And  he  did  what  he  had  said.'  She  drew  a 
long  breath.  There  was  a  dispassionate  sadness 
in  her  voice,  as  of  winding  up  a  history  all 
past.     '  And  what  was  I  to  do  ? '  she  resumed. 
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'  Cut  off  from  all  the  rest,  there  was  a  chance 
that  I  might  yet  be  of  some  use  to  him — my 
boy  whom  I  had  neglected.  Oh,  John  and 
Eosahnd,  I  wronged  you.  I  should  have  told 
you  this  before  ;  but  I  had  not  the  heart.  And 
then,  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  was  to  be 
of  service  to  the  boy.' 

Everything  was  perfectly  still  in  the  room ; 
no  one  had  stirred  ;  they  were  afraid  to  lose  a 
word.  When  she  had  thus  ended  she  made  a 
pause.  Her  voice  had  been  very  calm,  delib- 
erate, a  little  feeble,  with  pauses  in  it.  When 
she  spoke  again  it  took  another  tone  :  it  was 
full  of  entreaty,  like  a  prayer.  She  withdrew 
her  hand  from  Eosalind.  CniAyf 

p  (vd-  ' -^^g^"^^^  • '    ^^^^   ^^^^'    'EexlThave    you 
notliing  to  say  to  me,  my  boy  ?  ' 

The  directiori  of  all  eyes  was  changed  and 
turned  upon  the  pd.  He  stood  very  red,  very 
lowering,  without  moving  from  his  post  against 
the  door.  He  did  not  look  at  her.  After  a 
moment  he  began  to  clear  his  voice.  '  I  don't 
know,'  he  said, '  what  there  is  to  say.'  Then 
after  another  pause  :  '  I  suppose  I  am  expected 
to  stick  to  my  father's  will.  I  suppose  that's 
my  duty.' 

'  But  for  all  that,'  she  said,  with  a  pleading 
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which  went  to  every  heart ;  her  eyes  filled,  which 
had  been  quite  dry,  her  mouth  quivered  with  a 
tender  smile — 'for  all  that,  oh,  my  boy  !  it  is 
not  to  take  me  in,  to  make  a  sacrifice  :  but  for 
once  speak  to  me,  come  to  me  ;  I  am  your 
mother,  Eex.' 

Sophy  had  been  behind  the  curtain  all  the 
time,  wrapped  in  it,  peeping  out  with  her  rest- 
less, dancing  eyes.  She  was  still  only  a  child. 
Her  httle  bosom  had  begun  to  ache  with  sobs 
kept  in,  her  face  to  work,  her  mind  to  be 
moved  by  impulses  beyond  her  power.  She 
had  tried  to  mould  herself  upon  Eex,  until  Eex, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  other  beside  him,  hold- 
ing back,  repelling,  resisting,  became  con- 
temptible in  Sophy's  keen  eyes.  It  was  per- 
haps this  touch  of  the  ridiculous  that  affected 
her  sharp  mind  more  than  anything  else  ;  and 
the  sound  of  her  mother's  voice  as  it  went  on 
speaking  was  more  than  nature  could  bear,  and 
roused  impulses  she  scarcely  understood  within 
her.  She  resisted  as  long  as  she  could,  wind- 
ing herself  up  in  the  curtain  ;  but  at  these  last 
words  Sophy's  bonds  were  loosed  ;  she  shook 
herself  out  of  the  drapery  and  came  slowly  for- 
ward, with  eyes  glaring  red  out  of  her  pale  face. 

'  They  say,'   she   said   suddenly,  '  that   we 
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shall  lose  all  our  money,  mamma,  if  we  go 
to  you.' 

Mrs.  Trevanion's  fortitude  and  calm  had 
given  way.  She  was  not  prepared  for  this 
trial.  She  turned  towards  the  new  voice  and 
held  out  her  arms  without  a  word.  But  Sophy 
stood  frightened,  reluctant,  anxious,  her  keen 
eyes  darting  out  of  her  head. 

'  And  what  could  I  do  ?  '  she  cried.  '  I  am 
only  a  httle  thing,  I  couldn't  work.  If  you 
gave  up  your  baby  because  of  being  poor,  what 
should  we  do,  Eex  and  I  ?  We  are  younger, 
though  you  said  you  were  young.  We  want 
to  be  well  off  too.  If  we  were  to  go  to  you, 
everything  would  be  taken  from  us ! '  cried 
Sophy.     '  Mamma,  what  can  we  do  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  turned  to  her  supporters  on 
either  side  of  her  with  a  smile  ;  her  lips  still 
trembled.  '  Sophy  was  always  of  a  logical 
mind,'  she  said  with  a  faint  half-laugh.  The 
light  was  flickering  round  her,  blackness  com- 
ing where  all  these  eager  faces  were.  '  I — I 
have  my  answer.  It  is  just  enough.  I  have 
no — complaint.' 

There  was  a  sudden  outcry  and  commotion 
where  all  had  been  so  still  before.  Jane  came 
from  behind  the  chair  and  swept  away,  with 
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that  command  which  knowledge  gives,  the 
little  crowd  which  had  closed  in  around. 
'  Air !  air  is  what  she  wants,  and  to  be  quiet ! 
Go  away,  for  God's  sake,  all  but  Miss  Eosahnd  ! ' 

John  Trevanion  hurried  to  open  the  win- 
dow, and  the  faithful  servant  wheeled  the  chair 
close  to  it  in  which  her  mistress  lay.  Just  then 
two  other  little  actors  came  upon  the  scene. 
Amy  had  obeyed  her  mother  literally.  She 
had  gone  and  dressed  ^vith  that  calm  acceptance 
of  all  wonders  which  is  natural  to  childhood ; 
then  sought  her  little  brother  at  play  in  the 
nursery.  '  Come  and  see  mamma,'  she  said. 
Without  any  surprise  Johnny  obeyed.  He 
had  his  whip  in  his  hand,  which  he  flourished 
as  he  came  into  the  open  space  which  had  been 
cleared  round  that  chair. 

'  Where's  mamma  ? '  said  Johnny.  His  eyes 
sought  her  among  the  people  standing  about. 
When  his  calm  but  curious  gaze  found  out  the 
fainting  figure  he  shook  his  hand  free  from  that 
of  Amy,  who  led  him.  '  That ! '  he  said, 
contemptuously;  'that's  not  mamma,  that's 
the  lady.' 

Against  the  absolute  certainty  of  his  tone 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 
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CHAPTEE  LXIII. 

EivERS  had  stood  listening  all  through  this 
strange  scene,  he  scarcely  knew  why.  He  was 
roused  now  to  the  inappropriateness  of  his 
presence  here.  What  had  he  to  do  in  the 
midst  of  a  family  tragedy  with  which  he  had  no 
connection  ?  His  heart  contracted  with  one 
sharp  spasm  of  pain.  He  had  no  connection 
with  the  Trevanions.  He  looked  round  him 
half  contemptuous  of  himself,  for  someone  of 
whom  he  could  take  leave  before  he  closed  the 
door  of  this  portion  of  his  life  behind  him,  and 
left  it  for  ever.  There  was  no  one.  All  the 
different  elements  were  drawn  together  in  the 
one  central  interest  with  which  the  stranger 
had  nothing  to  do.  Kivers  contemplated  the 
group  around  Mrs.  Trevanion's  chair  as  if  it  had 
been  a  picture.  The  drama  was  over,  and  ail 
had  resolved  itself  into  stillness,  whether  the 
eilence  of  death,  or  a  pause  only  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  continuity,  he  could  not  tell.     He 
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looked  round  him,  unconsciously  receiving 
every  detail  into  his  mind.  This  was  what 
he  had  given  a  year  of  his  life  for,  to  leave  this 
household  with  which  he  had  so  strongly  iden- 
tified himself  without  even  a  word  of  farewell 
and  to  see  them  no  more.  He  hngered  only  for 
a  moment,  the  lines  of  the  picture  biting  them- 
selves in  upon  his  heart.  When  he  felt  it  to 
be  so  perfect  that  no  after  experience  could 
make  it  dim  he  went  away,  Eoland  Hamerton 
following  him  to  the  door.  Hamerton,  on  his 
side,  very  much  shaken  by  the  agitating  scene, 
to  which  his  inexperience  knew  no  parallel,  was 
eager  to  speak  to  someone,  to  relieve  his  heart. 

'  Do  you  think  she  is  dead  ?  '  he  said  under 
his  breath. 

'Death,  in  my  experience,  rarely  corner 
so  easily,'  Elvers  replied.  After  a  pause  he 
added,  '  I  am  going  away  to-night.  I  suppose 
you  remain  ? ' 

'  If  I  can  be  of  any  use.  You  see  I  have 
known  them  all  my  life.' 

'  There  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,' 
said  the  other  sharply,  Avith  a  sort  of  laugh. 
'  I  have  given  them  only  a  year  of  mine. 
Good-bye,  Hamerton.  Our  way — does  not  lie 
the  same ' 
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'  Good-bye,'  said  Eolaiid  taken  by  surprise, 
and  stopping  short,  though  he  had  not  meant 
to  do  so.  Then  he  called  after  him  with 
a  kindly  impulse,  '  We  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of 
you.     Good  luck !     Good-bye.' 

Good  luck  !  The  words  seemed  an  insult ; 
but  they  were  not  so  meant.  Eivers  sped  on, 
never  looking  back.  At  the  gate  he  made  up 
to  Everard,  walking  with  his  head  down  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  in  gloomy  discom- 
fiture. His  appearance  moved  Eivers  to  a 
kind  of  inward  laugh.  There  was  no  triumph, 
at  least  in  him. 

'  You  have  come  away  without  knowing  if 
your  mother  will  live  or  die.' 

'  What's  the  use  of  waiting  on  ? '  said 
young  Everard.  '  She'll  be  all  right.  They 
are  only  faints ;  all  women  have  them  ;  they 
are  nothing  to  be  frightened  about.' 

'  I  think  they  are  a  great  deal  to  be  fright- 
ened about — very  likely  she  will  never  leave 
that  house  alive.' 

'Oh,  stuff!'  Everard  said;  and  then  he 
added  half  apologetically,  '  You  don't  know 
her  as  I  do.' 

'  Perhaps  better  than  you  do,'  said  Eivers  ; 
and  then  he  added,  as  he  had  done  to  Hamer- 
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ton,  '  Our  ways  lie  in  different  directions. 
Good-bye.     I  am  leaving  Aix  to-night.' 

Everard  looked  after  him  surprised.  He 
had  no  good  wishes  to  speak,  as  Eoland  had. 
A  sense  of  pleasure  at  having  got  rid  of  an 
antagonist  was  in  his  mind.  For  his  mind  was 
of  the  calibre  which  is  not  aware  when  there 
comes  an  end.  All  life  to  him  was  a  ragged 
sort  of  thread,  going  on  vaguely  without  any 
logic  in  it.  He  was  conscious  that  a  great  deal 
had  happened  and  that  the  day  had  been  full 
of  excitement ;  but  how  it  was  to  affect  his  life 
he  did  not  know. 

Thus  the  three  rivals  parted.  They  had 
not  been  judged  on  their  merits,  but  the  com- 
petition was  over.  He  who  was  nearest  to  the 
prize  felt,  like  the  others,  his  heart  and  courage 
very  low  ;  for  he  had  not  succeeded  in  what  he 
had  attempted  ;  he  had  done  nothing  to  bring 
about  the  happy  termination ;  and  whether 
even  that  termination  was  to  be  happy  or  not, 
as  yet  no  one  could  say. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Madam  was  conveyed  with  the  greatest  care 
and  tenderness  to  the  best  room  in  the  house, 
Mrs.  Lennox's  own  room,  which  it  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  that  kind  soul  to  give  up  to  her, 
making  the  little  sacrifice  with  joy. 

'  I  have  always  thought  what  a  nice  room 
to  be  ill  in — don't  you  think  it  is  a  nice  room, 
Grace? — and  to  get  better  in,  my  dear.  You 
can  step  into  the  fresh  air  at  once  as  soon  as 
you  are  strong  enough,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  us  all  to  come  and  sit  with  you  ;  and, 
please  God,  we'll  soon  have  you  well  again  and 
everything  comfortable,'  cried  Mrs.  Lennox, 
her  easy  tears  flowing  softly,  her  easy  words 
rolling  out  like  them.  Madam  accepted  every- 
thing with  soft  thanks  and  smiles,  and  a  quiet 
ending  seemed  to  fall  quite  naturally  to  the 
agitated  day.  Eosahnd  spent  the  night  by  her 
mother's  bedside — the  long,  long  night  that 
seemed  as  if  it  never  would  be  done.     When  at 
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last  it  was  over,  the  morning  made  everything 
more  hopeful.  A  famous  doctor,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  neis^hbourhood,  came  with  a 
humbler  brother  from  Aix  and  examined  the 
patient,  and  said  she  had  no  disease — no 
disease — only  no  wish  or  intention  of  living. 
Eosalind's  heart  bounded  at  the  first  words,  but 
fell  again  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  which 
these  men  of  science  said  very  gravely.  As 
for  Mrs.  Trevanion,  she  smiled  at  them  all,  and 
made  no  complaint.  All  the  day  she  lay 
there,  sometimes  lapsing  into  that  momentary 
death  which  she  would  not  allow  to  be  called  a 
faint,  then  coming  back  again,  smiling,  talking 
by  intervals.  The  children  did  not  tire  her, 
she  said.  Little  Johnny,  accustomed  to  the 
thought  that  '  the  lady '  was  mamma,  accepted 
it  as  quite  simple,  and  returning  to  his  usual 
occupations,  drove  a  coach  and  four  made  of 
chairs  in  her  room,  to  her  perfect  satisfaction 
and  his.  The  cracking  of  his  whip  did  not  dis- 
turb her.  Xeither  did  Amy,  who  sat  on  her 
bed,  and  forgot  her  troubles,  and  sang  a  sort  of 
ditty,  of  which  the  biu"den  was  '  Mamma  has 
come  back.'  Sophy,  wandering  long  about  the 
door  of  the  room,  at  last  came  in  too,  and 
standing  at  a  distance,  stared  at   her   mother 
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with  those  sharp  restless  eyes  of  hers,  hke  one 
who  was  afraid  to  be  infected  if  she  made  too 
near  an  approach.  And  later  in  the  afternoon 
Eeginald  came  suddenly  in,  shamefaced  and 
gloomy,  and  came  up  to  the  bed,  and  kissed 
her,  almost  without  looking  at  her.  At  other 
times,  Mrs.  Trevanion  was  left  alone  with  her 
brother-in-law  and  Eosalind  who  understood 
her  best,  and  talked  to  them  with  animation 
and  what  seemed  to  be  pleasure. 

'  Eosalind  will  not  see,'  she  said  with  a 
smile,  '  that  there  coAies  a  time  when  dying  is 
the  most  natural — the  most  easy  way  of  settling 
everything — the  most  pleasant  for  everyone 
concerned.'  There  was  no  solemnity  in  her 
voice,  though  now  and  then  it  broke,  and  there 
were  pauses  for  strength.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  the  three  who  was  cheerful  and  at  ease. 
'  If  I  were  so  ill-advised  as  to  live,'  she  added 
with  a  faint  laugli,  '  nothing  could  be  changed. 
The  past,  you  allow,  has  become  impossible, 
Eosalind ;  I  could  not  go  away  again.  That 
answered  for  once,  but  not  again.' 

'  You  w^ould  be  with  me,  mother,  or  I  with 
you  ;  for  I  am  iree,  you  know — I  am  free 
now.' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  shook  her  head.     'John,' 
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she  said,  '  tell  her ;  she  is  too  young  to  under- 
stand of  herself.     Tell  her  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  cut  the  knot — that  it  is  the  best  way — 
he  most  pleasant — John,  teU  her.' 

He  was  standing  by  with  liis  head  bent 
upon  his  breast.  He  made  a  hasty  sign  with 
his  hand.  He  could  not  have  spoken  to  save 
his  own  life,  or  even  hers.  It  was  all  intoler- 
able, past  bearing.  He  stood  and  hstened, 
with  sometimes  an  outcry — sometimes,  alas  !  a 
dreadful  consent  in  his  heart  to  what  she  said, 
but  he  could  not  speak. 

The  conviction  that  now  is  the  moment  to 
die,  that  death  is  the  most  natural,  noble,  even 
agreeable  way  of  solving  a  great  problem,  and 
making  the  path  clear  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual most  closely  concerned,  but  for  all  around, 
is  not  unusual  in  life.  Both  in  the  greater 
liistorical  difficulties,  and  in  those  which  belong 
to  private  story,  it  appears  often  that  this  would 
be  the  better  way.  But  the  conviction  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  carry  itself  out.  Some- 
times it  '^nll  so  happen  that  he  or  she  in  whose 
person  the  difficulty  lies  will  so  prevail  over 
flesh  and  blood,  so  exalt  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  to  attain  this  easy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem.     But  not  in  all   cases  does  it  succeed. 

s  2 
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Madam  proved  to  be  one  of  those  who  fail. 
Though  she  had  so  clearly  made  out  what  was 
expedient,  and  so  fully  consented  to  it,  the 
force  of  her  fine  organisation  was  such  that  she 
was  constrained  to  live,  and  could  not  die. 

And,  what  was  more  wonderful  still,  from 
the  moment  when  she  entered  Mrs.  Lennox's 
room  at  Bonport,  the  problem  seemed  to  dis- 
solve itself  and  flee  away  in  unsubstantial 
vapour  wreaths  like  a  mist,  as  if  it  were  no 
})roblem  at  all.  One  of  the  earliest  posts 
brought  a  black-edged  letter  from  England, 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  second 
executor  of  Eeginald  Trevanion's  will,  and 
John,  with  a  start  of  half-incredulous  wonder, 
found  himself  the  only  responsible  authority  in 
the  matter.  It  had  already  been  his  determi- 
nation to  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  a  will  would  stand,  even  with 
the  chilhng  doubt  upon  his  mind  that  Mrs. 
Trevanion  might  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
circumstances  which  involved  her  in  suspicion. 
But  now  suddenly,  miraculously,  it  became 
apparent  to  him  that  nothing  need  be  done  at 
all,  no  publicity  given,  no  scandal  made.  For 
who  was  there  to  take  upon  him  the  odious 
office  of   reviving   so   odious   an  instrument? 
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Who  was  to  demand  its  observance  ?  Who 
interfere  with  the  matter  if  it  dropped  into 
contempt  ?  The  evil  thing  seemed  to  die  and 
come  to  an  end  without  any  intervention.  Its 
conditions  had  become  a  manifest  impossibihty 
— to  be  resisted  to  the  death  if  need  were  :  but 
there  was  no  need ;  for  had  they  not  in  a 
moment  become  no  more  than  a  dead  letter  ? 
Might  this  have  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
all  the  misery  spared  ?  As  John  Trevanion 
looked  back  upon  it,  asking  himself  this  ques- 
tion, that  terrible  moment  in  the  past  seemed 
to  him  hke  a  feverish  dream.  No  one  of  the 
actors  in  it  had  preserved  his  or  her  self- 
command.  The  horror  had  been  so  great  that 
it  had  taken  their  faculties  from  them,  and 
Madam's  sudden  action,  of  which  the  reasons 
were  only  now  apparent,  had  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  others,  and  fore- 
stalled all  reasonable  attempts  to  bring  some- 
thing better  out  of  it.  She  had  not  been 
without  blame.  Her  pride  too  had  been  in 
fault ;  her  womanish  haste,  the  precipitate 
measures  which  had  made  any  better  solution 
impossible.  But  now  all  that  was  over.  Why 
should  she  die  now  that  everything  had  be- 
come clear? 
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The  circumstances  got  revealed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Aix  among  the  English  visitors  who 
remained,  and  even  to  the  ordinary  population 
in  a  curious  version,  the  point  of  the  rumour 
being  that  the  mysterious  Enghsh  lady  had  died 
with  the  little  somnambulist  in  her  arms,  who, 
it  was  hoped  for  the  sake  of  sensation,  had  died 
too.  This  was  the  rumour  that  reached 
Everard's  ears  on  the  morning  after,  when  he 
went  to  seek  his  mother  in  the  back  room  she 
had  inhabited  at  the  hotel,  and  found  no  trace 
of  her,  but  this  legend  to  explain  her  absence. 
It  had  been  hard  to  get  at  his  heart,  perhaps 
impossible  by  ordinary  means  ;  but  this  news 
struck  him  like  a  mortal  blow.  And  his 
organisation  was  not  like  hers.  He  fell  pros- 
trate under  it,  and  it  was  weeks  before  he  got 
better,  and  could  be  removed.  The  hands  into 
which  this  weakling  fell  were  nerveless  but 
gentle  hands.  Aunt  Sophy  had  '  taken  to  '  him 
from  the  first,  and  he  had  always  responded  to 
her  kindness.  When  he  was  able  to  go  home 
she  took '  Grace's  boy '  to  her  own  house,  where 
the  climate  was  milder  than  at  Highcourt ;  and 
by  dint  of  a  quite  uncritical  and  indiscrimi-' 
nating  affection,  and  perfect  contentment  with 
him   as   he   was,  in  the   virtue  of  his  conva- 
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lescence,  did  more  to  make  of  Edmund  Everard 
a  tolerable  member  of  an  unexacting  society 
than  his  mother  could  ever  have  done.  There 
are  some  natures  for  whose  treatment  it  is  well 
that  their  parents  should  be  fools.  It  seems 
cruel  to  apply  such  a  word  to  the  kind  but  silly 
soul  who  had  so  much  true  bounty  and  affec- 
tion in  her.  She  and  he  gave  each  other  a 
great  deal  of  consolation  and  mutual  advantage 
in  the  course  of  the  years. 

Piussell  had  been,hke  Everard,  incapable  of 
supposing  that  the  victim  might  die  under  their 
hands :  and  when  all  seemed  to  point  to  that 
certainty,  the  shock  of  shame  and  remorse 
helped  to  change  the  entire  tenor  of  her  life. 
She  who  had  left  the  \'illage  triumphantly 
announcing  herself  as  indispensable  to  the 
family  and  the  children,  could  not  return  there 
in  circumstances  so  changed.  She  married 
Mrs.  Lennox's  Swiss  servant  in  haste,  and  there- 
after spent  her  life  in  angry  repentance.  She 
now  keeps  a  Pension  in  Switzerland,  where  her 
quality  of  Enghshwoman  is  supposed  to  attract 
Enghsh  visitors,  and  lays  up  her  gains  bitterly 
amid  '  foreign  ways,'  which  she  tells  any  new- 
comer she  cannot  abide. 

And    Piosalind    did    what    probably    Mr. 
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Euskin's  Eosiere,  tired  of  her  seven  suitors, 
would  in  most  cases  do — escaping  from  the 
illusions  of  her  own  imagination  and  from  the 
passion  which  had  frightened  her,  fell  back  upon 
the  steady  faithful  love,  which  had  executed  no 
hard  task  for  her,  done  no  heroic  deed,  but  only 
loved  her  persistently,  pertinaciously,  through 
all.  She  married  Eoland  Hamerton  some 
months  after  they  all  returned  home.  And 
thus  this  episode  of  family  history  came  to  an 
end.  Probably  she  would  have  done  the  same 
without  any  strain  of  compulsion  had  these 
calamities  and  changes  never  been. 


THE   END. 
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